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‘Editoriad AS WE SEE IT 


“What is truth?” asked jesting Pilate, and according to 
the philosopher Francis Bacon, would not stay for an 
answer. Were someone, -if he could be found, with suf- 
ficient intellectual curiosity to inquire of the present-day 
apostles of liberty, “What is freedom?” he would without 
doubt get a wide variety of answers, depending upon 
to whom the question was addressed. Many definitions 
would leave the inquirer without full satisfaction. For 
many, “freedom” means merely absence of foreign dom- 
ination, although in some parts of the world there are 
those who are all too conscious of slavery or the equiva- 
lent imposed by their own countrymen. Franklin Roose- 
velt gained a great deal of publicity with his “four free- 
doms’’—which to us always seemed a little on the 
unrealistic side to say the least. At the moment, we— 
and others of a like mind—are much concerned with the 
establishment of a condition of popular “freedom” in 
Cuba, but the Kremlin insists that the safeguarding of 
“freedom” in Cuba is its goal, too. 

Since it is well known that the “plan” of the Russian 
Communist is to swallow up the whole world into a com- 
munist system to be ruled from the Kremlin, the Com- 
munist oratory about “freedom” anywhere in the world 
has a fantastic, not to say hypocritical, flavor to Ameri- 
can ears—and quite likely to most other ears not at- 
tuned to Marxist dialectics. We should be the last to 
say that there is no hypocrisy in the declamations of the 
Communists about ‘freeing’ various peoples of the 
world and yet the Marxist system of thought—which 
we, for our part, find quite invalid—lays a basis for this 
kind of claim. To the Leninist, any people who do not 
own all the means of production within their territorial 
limits are “slaves” to foreign “capitalists” or ‘‘imperial- 
ists’ —the only exception being that owned or controlled 
by Communists who, so it is said, never exploit. The 
Marxist would also insist the people of any country lack 
freedom if capitalists (that is, relatively small groups 
of individuals as opposed to mass ownership) within 
their own country own or control (Continued on page 37) 
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The Broad Economic Features 
Of American Electronics Industry 


By Dr. Neil H. Jacoby, Dean, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of California, Los 
Angeles.; Economic Advisor, Electronics Invest- 
ment Management Corp., San Diego, Calif. 


The only problem confronting the electronics industry is a 
definitional one according to Dr. Jacoby, who anticipates a 
doubling of electronic manufacturing sales in the 1960s and 
a gradual rise in profitableness. A cautionary note is raised 
as to the extent investors have discounted growth in capital 
gains and yields in a reminder that selection requires greater 
skill and sophistication than other kinds of high-risk in- 
vestment. Analysis denies the industry faces radical con- 
solidation as occurred in the auto industry, and reveals high 
sales ratio to fixed investment and to R&D expenditures. 


Let us try to describe the broad economic charac- 
teristics of the electronics industry of the United 
States. Knowledge of these features will enable 
us better to gauge the future size, structure, profit- 
ability, and other dimensions 
of an industry which has bur- 
geoned into one of the nation’s 
largest since World War II, 
with factory sales of more than 
$10 billion in 1960. 

Our task is made difficult 
by the fact that the official 
industrial and financial statis- 
tics of the United States do not 
recognize the existence of a 
major electronics industry. 
Hence, there are not readily 
available figures on the eco- 
nomic dimensions of the whole 
industry, which enable the 
analyst to compare its struc- 
ture and performance with 
recognized major industries. The Standard Indus- 
trial Classification used by Federal agencies in 
compiling industrial and financial statistics does 
not list electronics among its 20 “two-digit” major 
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industrial groups. Indeed, even the finer “three- 
digit” classification of manufacturing establish- 
ments into more than 200 different groups contains 
only one heading of “Electronic Components and 
Accessories,” within the major “Electrical Equip- 
ment, Machinery and Supplies” industrial group. 
Most of the products regarded by the layman 
as electronic in nature, such as radios, television, 
and hi-fidelity sound reproduction receiving and 
transmitting equipment, are thus classified in the 
electrical equipment industry. Other electronic 
products, such as sighting and fire control systems, 
aerospace systems, and ground communications 
systems are classified in the “Ordnance and Acces- 
sory” industry. Electronic data processing, comput- 
ing and accounting machines are officially classi- 
fied in the “Machinery, Except Electrical” industry. 
Electronic measuring, diagnostic and control 
instruments are placed in the “Professional, Scien- 
tific and Controlling Instruments” industry. 
Although there is no major electronics industry 
according to U. S. Government statistics, the pub- 
lic has no doubt of its existence. There are national 
and regional “electronic manufacturers” associa- 
tions; there is an Electronic Industries Association 
which collects data about the industry. There is a 
weekly journal which publishes “electronic news” 
and an index of the prices of “electronic” stocks. 
There are mutual investment companies whose 
charters and policies commit them to investments 
in the “electronic industry.” Leading investment 
bankers and brokers regularly publish studies of the 
“electronics industry” and appear to have no diffi- 
culty in identifying “electronic” firms. Accordingly, 
it is necessary to look more closely at this strange 
divergence between official and public practice. 
What is “electronics”? What is an “industry? Is the 
public the victim of an illusion, or should govern- 
ment statistics be cast along more meaningful lines? 
Webster’s New World Dictionary defines “elec- 
tronics” as “the science that deals with electronic 
action in vacuums and gasses, and with the use 
of vacuum tubes, photo- (Continued on page 25) 
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Handy & Harman 


With the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Averages approaching the 700 
level, the problem of selecting a 
security that one likes is not over- 
powering but 
to locate one 
of quality and 
substance 
where one can 
additionally 
feel that they 
also like its 
eer. f-e at 
market price, 
isindeeda 
problem. 
Traded in the 
Over-The- 
Counter mar- 
ket and today 
one might add, 
relatively un- 
known to the investing public, 
shares of The Handy & Harman 
Co. appear highly interesting. 
Here is a company of great stature 
in its own area, highly regarded 
and respected by all of its many 
important clients, among whom 
may be numbered such industrial 
giants as IBM, General Electric, 
Ford Motors, International Silver, 
General Dynamics, Intl. Tel & 
Tel, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Bell 
System, Borg-Warner, Carrier 
Corp. and many others. 

While not quite as venerabie as 
“The Chronicle” (Founded in 
1839), nevertheless Handy & Har- 
man is looking forward to 1967 for 
in that year it will reach its 100th 
anniversary as an American busi- 
ness firm. The Company is an 
outstanding producer of silver- 
solders and brazing-alloys that 
are used in the electronics, 
atunu, chemical, aircraft and 
missile industries. Other im- 
portant products of Handy & 
Harman are silver oxides and 
chlorides, bar-si!ver, dentai silver, 
dental golds, silver and gold wire, 
silver clad metals, platinum 
metals, stainless nickel and alloy 
precision tubing. A wholly-owned 
subsidiary is an important pro- 
ducer of hypodermic needle tubing 
in the United States! 

Daily, the Dow-Jones News 
tickers furnish quotations on New 
York silver quoted by Handy & 
Harman. 

There are many other interest- 
ing and impressive facets to the 
Handy & Harman story. The fol- 
lowing quotation taken from their 
1960 Annual Report states: 

“Our sales figures do not in- 
clude the dollar value of the 
precious metals contained in many 
forms of scrap and waste products 
sent to us by our customers for 
refining. The pure metals recov- 
ered are either purchased from 
the customers who send us these 
materials, or refabricated for 
them. This part of our business 
amounted to $26,900,000 in 1960.” 

I submit that there are not too 
many firms that would exclude 
almost 27 millions from their 
gross dollar volume. 

Management of Handy & Har- 
man has on its record dealt most 
fairly with its people throughout 
the years. It has serviced and 
supplied American industry with 
vital and critical materials almost 
as a public utility. It is not in- 
conceivable that management 
may, in the near future, substan- 
tially increase the company’s 
earnings by effecting further 
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selective price increases in addi- 
tional company products and serv- 
increases 


ices. Some price were 
made during the latter part of 
1960. 


From an industrial viewpoint, it 


is becoming quite obvious that 
silver possesses properties that 
ideally meet space-age require- 


ments and Handy & Harman is 
the leading company in the U. S. 
equipped to supply this growing 
market. 

The capital structure of Handy 
& Harman is made up of a small 
issue of 9,000 shares of a 5% 
cumulative non-participating 
authorized, issued and outstanding 
and common — 1,500,000. shares 
authorized, of which 1,421,240 
have been issued and are pres- 
ently outstanding. 

Looking ahead to the bright 
future of silver, Handy & Harman 
is preparing for occupancy in the 
first part of 1961 a new plant and 
new executive offices in New 
York. It is significant to note that 
of approximately 1,000 men and 
women who comprise the Handy 
& Harman organization, over 400 
are employees or members of 
their families that are among the 
corporation’s stockholders. 

The Annual Report for 1960, 
dated March 10, 1961, states that 
i “For example, we increased 
the amount spent on research and 
development. This we look upon 
as an investment in the future.” 
An interesting comment from a 
company that has been in exist- 
ance for almost 100 years! 

For participation in the attrac- 
tive future that seems indicated 
for the precious metai 
unique in its status as a dominant 
factor in its fields, I call to your 
attention at this time The Security 
I Like Best... Handy & Harman 
The stock, suitable for individuals, 
is traded in the Over-the-Counter 
Market and is currently quoted at 
about 1i'% 
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Pullman Incorporated 
Today’s investor has a wide range 
of choice from maximum capital 
gain plus maximum risk to mini- 
mum gain and minimum risk. For 
most people 
a happy me- 
dium choice 
for part of the 
funds invested 
seems reason- 
able. Pullman 
Incorporated 
merits consid- 
eration. 
Pullman, In- 
corporated 
common stock 
combines a 
long-time 
tested record 
of profitable 
operation, lib- 
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eral return, together with pros- 
pects of continued growth along 
with cyclical recovery in im- 


portant sections of the company’s 
activities. 

The year 1960 was the 94th con- 
secutive year in which quarterly 
cash dividends were paid by the 
company and its predecessors. 
The current $2 dividend rate pro- 
vides about a 5.0% current return. 
Net income per share in 1960 was 
$2.63, which compares with $2.93 
in 1959 and a 10-year average of 
$2.57. The cash flow per share was 
$4.08 in both 1959 and 1960. 

Transportation is the life line 
of American industry. Pullman, 


be construed as an offer to sell, or 
any security referred to herein.) 
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Handy & Harman — Lester S. 
Spitzer, Partner, Draper, Sears 
& Co., Boston, Mass. (Page 2) 

Pullman Incorporated — E. Fred- 
eric Uhrbrock, Jr., Securities 
Analyst, Bear, Stearns & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 





through its Pullman-Standard di- 
vision, the world’s largest builder 
of freight cars, and Trailmobile, 
the second largest builder of high- 
way truck trailers, is a leader in 
developing and manufacturing 
equipment designed to reduce the 
cost of shipping and handling 
freight. Two subsidiary com- 
panies, Trailmobile Finance Co. 
and Transport Leasing Co. (the 
latter organized in 1959) finance 
the sale and lease of trailers and 
special type railroad cars. 

The M. W. Kellogg Company, 
Pullman’s Engineering & Con- 
struction division, is a leading 
builder of industrial plants, i. e., 
petroleum refineries, chemical 
works, etc. and Swindell-Dresser 
Corporation (acquired in 1959) is 
a major designer and constructor 
of steel mills, furnaces, highway, 
water supply and sewerage sys- 
tems. 

Traffic levels are now generally 
at a depressed level, reflecting 
current inactivity in the heavy 
goods industry. While we have 
looked for a lackluster loading 
trend for several months, other 
than a seasonal pickup, we look 
for. a decided upturn in business 
this fall and winter, which should 
run through 1962. Once the up- 
turn gets underway, Pullman- 
Standard and Trailmobile should 
see a sharp gain in orders, which 
can be promptly reflected in in- 
creased production. In addition to 
a cyclical upturn in orders, these 
divisions are aggressively de- 
veloping a_ piggyback-container 
system of freight movement. Con- 
tainerization bids fair to become 
a major method of shipment of 
goods. Pullman’s financing units 
should continue to grow, while its 
Kellogg division should continue 
its profitable business. Swindell- 
Dressler, a relatively small di- 
vision, holds promise of large po- 
tential growth. Its new Orcarb 
procéss for direct reduction of 
iron ore to pig iron, may play a 
major part in the iron economy 
of the future. 

The annual report best sums up 
the company’s role in our econ- 
omy. It states: 

“Two of the basic functions of 
industry and commerce are to 
make materials and products and 
to ship them to their markets. 
Pullman Incorporated serves these 
two basic operations of industry 
and commerce by creating te 
capital goods to produce and to 
distribute industrial and consumer 
procucts. The role of Pullman 
Incorporated in the American 
economy is important to almost 
every industry and individual, but 
the role is a supporting one and 
not always apparent.” 

While Pullman is no “glamour” 
stock, it has interesting potentials 
from both growth and 
recovery of equipment 
along with a liberal 
listed on the New 
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Named Director 
Vincent C. Ziegler, 
the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of Boston Fund. 
it has been announced by Henry 
T. Vance, President. 
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Electronics Industry: 
Today and Tomorrow 


Contributors to the CHRONICLE’S Symposium discuss the 
present position of the Electronics Industry in the nation’s 
economy and offer a forecast of future trends. These especially 
prepared articles should afford the reader up-to-the-minute 
guidelines for evaluating what’s ahead for the country’s fastest 
growing industry. The statements in hand are as follows: 


ROBERT S. BELL 


President, Packard Bell Electronics 


Factory sales by the electronics industry will reach an 
all-time high for the eleventh consecutive year in 1961. 
Military purchases and industrial electronics sales will 
exceed pre-year estimates. Consumer product forecasts 
could be realized, even if sales con- 
tinue at present levels. 

An upswing. in factory sales of 
consumer products (television, ra- 
dios and stereo high fidelity equip- 
ment) followed the announcement 
by Commerce Secretary Hodges that 
the bottom of the recession had been 
rec7head 

The Electronics Industries Associ- 
atiui: Estlmates tnat eiectronic sales 
would rise from $9.75 billion in 1960 
to $10.1 billion in 1961, an increase 
of 6%. Military purchases, originally 
projected at $6.3 billion could be in- 
creased by $2'% billion or more, de- 
pending upon how rapidly President 
Kennedy’s extended budget is re- 
flected in production. Modifications of existing programs 
and the speed-up of the Polaris and airlift jet planes 
programs will increase military expenditures by nearly 
$5 billion over original estimates. Of this amount, it is 
estimated about 35% will be spent for electronic equip- 
ment. 

Industrial electronics sales, originally expected to reach 
$1.9 billion in 1961 for an increase of 8% over 1960, con- 
ceivably could exceed $2 billion because of a rapid rise 
in the sale of computers for process control, data proc- 
essing and air traffic control. Other important facets of 
the industrial market are testing and measuring equip- 
ment, mecical and therepeutic equipment, communica- 
tions and navigational aids and nuclear-electronic appa- 


ratus. 

Since early estimates in the consumer electronics field 
took the recession into account, an increase in unit tele- 
vision sales to 6 million still is possible. Stereo high 
fidelity consoles probably will reach the 1960 level of 
650,000 sets. Radio volume could reach at least 11 mil- 
lion units, as it did in 1960. 

Dollar volume in consumer products should increase at 
a greater rate than unit volume, because of the continued 
expansion of higher priced television-stereo combination 
sales and the emphasis on color TV as a replacement for 
black and white. 
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JOE BENARON 
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The television industry increased both production and 
sales in the first four months of 1960, anticipating the 
continuance of the sales boom of last quarter 1959, only 
to beat a hasty retreat in the last two quarters when 
sales slumped, inventories mounted 
and production was cut drastically. 
To date in 1961, caution has been the 
watchword. Production has leveled 
off to the point where even with 
sales 16.6% below 1960, inventories 
are gradually declining and practi- 
cally no liquidations are in progress 
or foreseen. 


With the advent of single station 


stereo broadcasting only months 
away and a new more dramatic 
method of adding reverberation to 
recorded and radio music about to 
leave the laboratory and enter the 


manufacturing and marketing phase, 
the future of high fidelity has never 
been brighter. So far I have touched 
only on the business outlock of consumer 
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electronics 


Continued on page 26 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











ROCKETS, SATELLITES, 
—AND 
INVESTMENT “GROWTH” 


AT&T management are geniuses 
at not only rendering those outer- 
space mysteries comprehensible to 
a science boob like your columnist, 
but as well in appraising the ac- 
companying investment implica- 
tions. This was tellingly evidenced 
in a recent press briefing on the 
Bell System’s dramatic and in- 
formative demonstration of its 
vast pending Satellite Communi- 
cations projects. 


Midst all the discussion about 
growth companies and stocks, in- 
cluding even the “realistic” de- 
bunking side, a crucial omission 
has been created by investors’ 
failure to recognize a major off- 
set to “growth” through an eco- 
nomic factor. 


We have in mind the fact that 
many outlays presumably for ex- 
pansion, including the $35.5 bil- 
lion planned for new plants and 
equipment in 1961* and set up 
as capital assets following proper 
accounting procedure, are really 
defensive expenses and, invest- 
ment - wise, should be charged 
against current income. 


“Defensiveness,” as defined by 
me denotes failure to bring in 
proportionate earnings. This can 
result from the outlay’s motiva- 
tion by the need to match the 
activities of competitors or to suit 
changed buying habits of cus- 
tomers, or both. In the retail busi- 
ness, for example, this is evi- 
denced by the installation of 
expensive air-conditioning which 
over the long-term brings in no 
increase in net earnings; and by 
department stores’ establishment 
of suburban units which may (a) 
carry the offset of reduced “down- 
town” volume, or (b) at best 
merely maintain previous sales 
increases. 


“Defensiveness” is strikingly 
demonstrated statistically in the 
break - down between manufac- 
turers’ capital spending for Mod- 
ernization versus Expansion. In 
the period 1947-1957, 52% of total 
spending went into Modernization 
and as partly estimated for 1958- 
1964, 65% will have been so 
channelled.* Thus, well over half 
of total capital spending is clearly 
“defensive.” 


The Minus Side of Research 


The outlays for research, al- 
though correctly charged against 
current gross income, represent 
another important area where de- 
fensiveness is overlooked. Re- 
search as a means of future growth 
is, like Cash Flow, glorified and 
exploited to rationalize high-earn- 
ings ratios. In fact over $600 mil- 
lion of manufacturing capital 
spending go into facilities research. 

In a recent discussion with us, 
President Crawford H. Greene- 
walt of du Pont agreed that 
dramatization of the advantages 
of research, as by the investment 
community, on the ground that 
half a company’s products were 
non-existent only 10 years before, 
omits the other-side-of-the-medal, 
namely that a large proportion of 
the products of 10 years ago have 
since become obsolete ( e. g., the 
partial replacing of rayon by or- 
lon, nylon, dacron). 

Over-emphasis on research in 
Great Britain was authoritatively 
cited last week at a meeting of 
the Business Economists’ Group in 
Oxford; participated in by a 100 
practising economists, including 
Professor Alec Cairncross, Eco- 
nomic Adviser - designate to the 
British Government.1 





*As currently estimated by McGraw- 
Hill, Publishers. 

lef. The London Economist, April 22, 
1961, p. 309. 





“Hidden Earnings” in Two 
New Eras 


Cognizance of the existence of 
the offsets to a proportionate re- 
turn on outlays for capital assets 
should enhance sorely needed 
realism concerning the current 
representations about “Cash Flow” 
— exploited in our Boom-Bull 
market as today’s version of the 
“hidden earnings” gadget of the 
nineteen-twenties’ New Era. 


As an accounting term, Cash 
Flow comprises simply deprecia- 


tion and retained earnings. But 
the bull stock market’s “Cash 


Flow” myth argues that to the 
stated earnings per share, should 
be added the amounts devoted to 
the depreciation of capital assets. 
These high price-earnings ration- 
alizers term _ horrendous the 
above-explained conclusion, and 
its implication that some of the 


expenditures set up as an asset 
have their depreciation reserve 
under-stated rather than over- 


stated (the latter principle being 
so vigorously broached by the har- 
assed business community before 
our tax authorities). 

The realistic investor, then, has 
the obligation to estimate the rel- 
ative proportions of “defensive- 
ness” and “offensiveness” in each 
research or capital expenditure 
situation, and weigh their impact 
on the company’s growth. 


TELEPHONE’S CURRENT 
EXPANSION AND 
INVESTMENT GROWTH 


The Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries’ developing project, on which 
the company is planning to spend 
something like $170 million over 
the next four to five years will 
launch growth-to-the-sky, liter- 
ally as well as figuratively, 
through eventual use of 30-50 
rocket-propelled satellites for the 
telephonic linking of countries all 
over the world. The signals would 
be amplified by power from the 
sun. 

Expansion-Witn-Horns 

The world’s largest horn, a 250- 
ton contraption described as a 
“highly sensitive antenna” (but 
far beyond this writer’s compre- 
hension), will serve as a giant ear 
trumpet to scoop up faint signals 
that are relayed back from the 
other countries by means of the 
satellites. 


What Investment Growth? 

While all this spells scientific 
growth to the nth degree, the im- 
pact in terms of corporate growth 
and earnings constitutes a far 
different matter. 

As expressed in a nutshell by 
company spokesmen, the effect 
will be merely to maintain the 
growth rate which has been exist- 
ing—manifested in year-to-year 
increases of 20% in overseas tolls 
throughout the 1950’s. 


The Company’s Overall Growth 

Bearing on the overall growth 
aspects of this premier corporate 
enterprise, President Kappel, with 
equal frankness, made this state- 
ment at last week’s Annual Meet- 
ing: “Our growth in recent months 
has been a good deal slower than 
in early 1960, but fairly well in 
line with expectations. Last year 
our business increased rapidly in 
the early months, but the pace 
slackened as the year went on. 
Remember, it is decline in the rate 
of growth [emphasis by the 
speaker] that I am speaking of 
here, not decline in the total 
volume.” 


Interesting also is Mr. Kappel’s 
further statement, “We expect to 
maintain earnings levels that will 


appropriately support our financ- 
ing.” Significantly, the company’s 
last dividend increases in a sense 
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constituted part of the concurrent 
borrowings. 


So we say again: “Never take 
your fishy eye off the real score! 


MORE JAMMING OF THE 
MARKET SIGNALS 


The greater attention being 
given to the volume of odd-lot 
transactions and short salesy as 
market forecasting indicators 
highlights the basic myth of mar- 
ket-beating gadgetry as a whole. 

The use of the state of odd-lot 
buying, with an increase inter- 
preted as bearish and a decrease 
as bullish. is based on that plaus- 
ible premise that the Sucker, in 
the person of the small unso- 
phistıcated investor, is usually 
“wrong.” Exemplifying this buck- 
eting credo is the following report 
by one of such leading services: 

“The over-all picture, of course, 
retains the bullish complexion. 
After all, it is not often that odd- 
lot sales exceed purchases with 
any such consistency {this | 
suggests a continuing public skep- 
ticism. . . . During the past week 
the proportion of odd-lot selling 


(Balance Ratio) was the highest 
in a month.” 
This basic reasoning (a refine- 


ment, or perhaps vulgarization, of 
Mr. Barnum’s “sucker” gospel), 
is convincing. But—lo and be- 
hold!—the other school of Tool- 
sters that watches the short-sell- 
ing professionals assumes that they 
also are usually wrong. Like the 
Odd-Lot position, the larger the 
Short position, the more vulner- 
able the market, and vice versa. 

Thus, you have it that, suppos- 
edly, both’ the unsophisticated 
nonprofessional odd -lotters and 
short-selling addicts are wrong! 
Reductio ad absurdum! 


On to “Massive Retaliation” 


A frequent answer to such dem- 
onstrations of a favorite system’s 
vulnerability is withdrawal to the 
strategy of Massive Retaliation 
(“all right, then, use the Dow- 
Theory together with X, Y & Z”). 
One best-selling how-to book lists 
49 different indicators to be used.{ 

But the futility of this alluring 
escape is demonstrated strikingly 
by the current empirical action 
of these same odd-lot and short- 
sales gadgets. For, as of the April 
15 period, the short position’s 
first decline in months (a “strong 
bearish signal’) was reported by 
the Stock Exchange; simultane- 
ously with an odd-lot selling bal- 
ance (a “bullish signal’’). 


Surely not all jamming occurs 
in the subways! 


MARKET- 
RATIONALIZATION 
DEPARTMENT 
Myth of the Week 


“Monday’s market suffered the 
worst single day’s break in 
months, on the news of the Al- 
gerian-French War Crisis.” 

For the Commentator’s Future- 

File for Use With Europe’s 

Next War Threats 


The market advanced briskly 
yesterday on the news of Europe’s 
latest War Crisis. The rise was 
sparked by the expectation of 
stepped-up flight into American 
equities by frightened European 
capital. 





tAn Odd Lot denotes less than 100 
shares, the latter termed a Round Lot. 
A Short Sale is one made without own- 
ing the security usually with the expec- 
tation of buying it back at a lower price. 


tCf. “Observations,” Dec. 1, 1960. 
SSupplied by us free-of-charge. 


Named Director 


Alterman Foods, Inc. has an- 
nounced the election of William 
D. Kerr, partner of Wertheim & 
Company, New York, N. Y., to 
the board of directors. 


The State of 
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Steel Production 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 


TRADE and INDUSTRY _ ewes: raises 
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We review, in part, the following 


brief survey which the Wells 
Fargo Bank American Trust Co., 
with over 120 offices serving 


Northern California, has released 
in its monthly survey for April: 


Business Decline Slows 
Although business indicators 
were somewhat mixed in Febru- 
ary, economic activity on balance 
continued to decline. Personal 
income edged downward for the 
fifth straight month, owing to a 


further reduction in wage and 
salary disbursements. Nonfarm 
employment declined more than 


seasonally in February as a result 
of job cutbacks in automobile- 
oriented industries and in con- 
struction and trade. An encour- 
aging note, however, was the fact 
that employment in primary 
metals was stable for the first time 


in a year, having previously 
shown severe and persistent de- 
clines. Unemployment rose in 


February, as is usual for the 
month; at 6.87% of the labor force, 
however, the seasonally-adjusted 
rate of unemployment was little 
changed from that of the previous 
two months. 


Industrial Production Levels Off 


The FRB Index of Industrial 
Production held in February at 
the January level, ending a six- 
month decline in this indicator. 
Output of a number of consumer 
goods increased, although auto 
production continued to decline, 
while production of goods used in 
business and industry was main- 
tained at the previous month’s 
pace. Iron and steel output rose 
for the second consecutive month. 


Retail Sales, Housing Starts Rise 


Total retail sales rose in Febru- 
ary after declining for three 
months. Although new car sales 
remained sluggish until late in 
the month, other types of trade 
showed improving trends with de- 
partment store sales rising sub- 


stantially. Durable goods manu- 
facturing firms reported a rise 
in both new orders and sales in 


February; new orders had previ- 
ously trended downward for four 
months and sales for eight months. 
Housing starts advanced about 
7% over the January level, al- 
though remaining 16% below a 
year ago. At the same time, the 
value of total new construction 
put-in-place in February declined 
more than seasonally; for the first 
two months of 1961 private con- 
struction was 5% below the year- 
earlier volume, due to lower resi- 
dential building, while public 
construction was up 14%. 


Upturn Seen in Capital Spending 

According to the most recent 
survey conducted by the SEC and 
the Department of Commerce, 
businessmen expect to spend some 


$34.6 billion on new plant and 
equipment in 1961. While this 
would be 3% less than in 1960, 


the survey indicates that the de- 
cline in spending, which began 
in the third quarter of last year, 
will continue only through the 
second quarter of 1961, with ex- 
penditures rising in the last half 
of the year. 


Bank Clearings for Week Ended 
April 22 Were 13.12% Above 
Corresponding 1960 Week 


Bank clearings last week 
showed an increase compared 
with a year ago. Preliminary fig- 
ures compiled by the Chronicle 
based upon telegraphic advices 
from the chief cities of the coun- 
try, indicate that for the week 
ended Saturday, April 22, clear- 
ings for all cities of the United 


States for which it is possible to 


obtain weekly clearings will be 
13.9% above those of the cor- 
responding week last year. Our 


preliminary totals stand at $30.- 
227,614,474 against $26,541,338,569 
for the same week in 1960. Our 
comparative summary for the 
leading money centers for the 
week ended April 22 follows 
(000’s omitted): 


1961 1960 


New York $16,920,447 $13,140,903 + 28.8 


Chicago 1,357,187 1,513,916 10.4 
Philadelphia 1,245,000 1,373,000 9.3 
Boston 835,766 741,018 12. 


Another Increase for May, 
Says “Iron Age” 

Another 10% increase in May 
should put the steel industry’s 
operating rate up to 65% of ca- 
pacity, The Iron Age says. 

The expected increase for May 
will follow back-to-back a similar 


pickup for this month. An in- 
crease in number and volume of 
late orders this month pushed 


April up almost 10% over March. 
As it stands right now, the steel 
industry is close to equilibrium: 
That is, the rate of incoming or- 
ders, steelmaking operations, and 
the rate of consumption are all 
in balance, around 60%. Any up- 
trend of orders, such as that ex- 
pected in May, will result in an 
immediate gain in steelmaking. 
The Iron Age says it is now 
likely that improvement will con- 
tinue at least through the second 
quarter. Steelmen who had pre- 
dicted production of 95 million 
tons of steel this year are show- 
ing renewed confidence that this 


figure will be reached. This con- 
fidence was not apparent a month 
ago. 

But the magazine points out 


that any goal of 95 million tons 
will be reached only if there is 
little or no summer letdown. The 
possibility of a severe summer 
slump can not be discounted now, 
but there are indications that 
summer business may not fall off 
enough to_hurt the recovery seri- 
ously. Plant shutdowns and other 
seasonal factors will result in 
some summer dip, but it may not 
be as severe as predicted a short 
time ago. 

The current pickup in steel op- 
erations continues to be based on 
a broad line of products from a 
wide area of consumers. However, 
galvanized and tinplate are way 
out in front. And some pickup in 
automotive orders recently has 
added to the flat-rolled strength. 

One major mill says galvanized 
is sold out through June: another 
says its books on galvanized are 


full through June 15. No other 
products can show anything re- 
motely resembling this strength. 


Nevertheless, in a few areas, lead 
times are lengthening out. 

In spite of the generally better 
outlook, The Iron Age points to 
three factors that may still affect 
the recovery: The summer let- 
down, strength of the general eco- 
nomic recovery, and auto labor 
negotiations. 

To what extent these factors 
will affect the market is still open 
to question and is not likely to 
be determined for several months. 


Upturn in Steelmaking Gains 
Momentum 


The upturn in steelmaking is 
gathering momentum and running 
slightly ahead of industry fore- 
casts, Steel, the metalworking 
weekly, said. 

Production this week is expected 
to advance for the seventh con- 
secutive time, topping the 1.8 mil- 
lion ingot tons that Steel estimates 
the industry poured in the week 


Continued on page 38 
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The Electronics Industry’s 
Basic Growing Strength 


By William H. 


Cooley, 


President, 
Management Corp., 


Television Shares 
Chicago, Illinois 


Investment managers and investors are oriented by Mr. Cooley on 
the significance of space exploration to the entire field of elec- 
tronics. More importantly, he shows why the underlying forces of 
electronics are so strong that even when the general economy under- 
goes periods of decline “the demand for electronic applications 
should and will remain at a high level.” Examined in detail is the 
outlook for the military, consumer, industrial-commercial and re- 


placement parts sectors. 


Specifically, Mr. Cooley forecasts a rise 


from $13.85 billion in 1960 to $15 billion this year for electronics 
products and services. 


The Soviet Union’s’ successful 
orbit of a man in space has 
ushered in a new area within the 
broader Space Age which began 
on Oct. 4, 1957 
with the 
launching of 
Sputnik f. 
During a 
period of 
approximately 
three and one- 
half years, 46 
satellites and 
space probes 
have been 
launched into 
orbit around 
the earth, four 
have been put 
into orbit 
around the 
sun, and one impact has 
made upon the moon. These have 
been significant achievements, and 
the box score in the space game 
between the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
shows that our country is well 
ahead of its rival, by a score of 
38 to 13, even though Russia has 
scored at least three important 
firsts in the game, and garnered 
most of the headlines. 

How many of these space probes 
constitute “stunts” in the cold war, 
rather than solid scientific or eco- 
nomic accomplishments, I will 
leave to the determination of 


William H. Cocley 


been 


future historians. What concerns 
us more, in this discussion, is what 
these achievements, _ whatever 


their underlying purpose, mean to 
us as investment managers and 
investors, specifically oriented 
toward the broad Electronics field. 
For we must consider that the 
success in astronauts is a direct 
reflection of the significant part 
played in this area by electronics 
engineers, scientists, and elecronic 
equipment which has been de- 
veloped and put into practical use 

Without telemetering television 
and space control devices, the pro- 
jecting of vehicles into’ space 
would not have been possible to 
the degree thus far achieved. In 
fact, we may go so far as to say 
that the whole area of space ex- 
ploration would not be possible 
without the electronic devices 
which have been developed over 


hardly more than the past five 
years. This is not meant in any 
way to deprecate the contribu- 
tions made by other sciences and 


industries involved in this highly 
complex field but we hold firmly 
to the belief that Electronics is, 
was and probably will continue to 
be the key factor in man’s quest 
for information about space. 

Just so. Electronics is the key 
element of the new industrial 
revolution which has ċome about 
since the end of World War II and 
which has exerted strong pressure 
on managements to look con- 
stantly for the means to reduce 
manhours per unit of output and 
thus place their companies on 
sounder economic basis. Stunts 
there may be in space, but hard- 
boiled business considerations are 
of greater importance here. 


Ability to Withstand General 
Economic Decline 
The underlying forces of Elec- 
tronics are so strong, since they 
emanate from a science, that de- 
mand for electronics anplications 





should and will remain at a high 
level, even though the general 
economy may Pass through periods 
of readjustment in which other 
“industries” may suffer. Elec- 
tronics is complex from the stand- 
point of technology and, hence, 
there are both internal and ex- 
ternal developments within the 
electromagnetic spectrum which 
constantly produce breakthroughs 
that add new facets to the picture. 

The electromagnetic spectrum 
forms the underlying scientific 
basis for the Electronics field. It 
indicates what products may be 
produced for what purposes and 
exercises a strong control over the 
inter-relationship between such 
products. The product channels 
are fairly well defined and limited 
in width but not in length. In 
short, while the spectrum deter- 
mines the type of product, if does 
not at all limit the product's eco- 
nomic potential. 


For example, the use of that 
part of the spectrum which 
ushered in television after World 


War II and turned this field of 
Electronics into a $1.4 billion in- 
dustry, at factory prices, in the 
short space of only five years, has 
now reached virtual saturation. 
There just isn’t enough space at 
the very-high frequency portion of 
the Spectrum to provide broad- 
casting facilities to satisfy any 
possible increased demand. There- 
fore, the Federal Communications 


Commission has been, for some 
time, attempting to move tele- 
vision broadcasting out of the 


narrower band allocated at pres- 
ent to the ultra-high frequency 
segment of the spectrum and thus 
open up a wider range of applica- 
tion. Economically, such a move 
would have an important effect on 
present facilities, require differ- 
ent equipment both in the station 
and at home, and, not without 
some dislocations, change the 
entire potential in this one area. 

Further, in the microwave seg- 
ment of the spectrum we find 
congestion which seriously limits 
the full potential in this field of 
communications. The demand for 
channels in this area has so in- 
tensified that the authorities are 
hard put to satisfy requirements. 

be expected, therefore, 
scientists and engineers 
probe further and further into the 
electromagnetic spectrum, to pro- 
vide products and services con- 
stantly in demand, whether for 
simple or complex purposes, the 
scope of each particular segment 
of the spectrum will yield new, 
exciting and, eventually, highly 
profitable results. 

From this, more philosophic 
than economic springboard, let us 
then. take a look at the practical, 
dollar-and-cents, picture of elec- 
tronics as it was in 1960 and as it 
may be in 1961. 


It may 
that as 


Dollar-and-Cents Picture 


The economy of the United 
States passed through a period of 
readjustment in 1960, but it is 
interesting to note that electronies 
was still able to advance. It is 
true that the strongest influence 
in this advance was the military, 
but other important segments of 
the “industry” also showed gains. 


While 1961 started off with the 
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general economic tide still run- 
ning out, the Federal Government 
provided additional impetus to 
electronics in its attempt to close 
what has been termed the “missile 
gap” and go on to overcome the 
heralded and often over-empha- 
sized achievements of the Soviet 
Union. The Kennedy budget has 
set aside $1.5 billion for the 
strategic defense systems of the 
Polaris, Minuteman and Skybolt 
missiles. There is $44.6 million ear- 
marked for the protection of the 
Strategic Air Command through 
ground alert and bomb alarms 
systems, and continental defense 
and warning systems have been 
allocated some $83 million, split 
$60 million for the Midas early 
warning satellite and $23 million 
for air defense interceptor control. 
Research and development for as- 
tronautics, penetration aids, and 
the Dyna-Soar spacecraft project 
have been increased by $226 mil- 
lion, and strategic command and 
control is to receive an additional 
$16.4 million. 

These revisions and additions 
are significant because they place 
continued emphasis on the devel- 
opment of weapons systems, com- 
mand and control systems, and 
research programs in which elec- 
tronics plays a vital role. The 
results of such increases in the 
defense posture will begin to show 


up in 1961, but full effect will 
obtain in 1962. Therefore, pro- 


vided there is no disarmament de- 
velopment to change the picture, 
the upward thrust in the military 
category of electronics should con- 
tinue through 1962. 

In 1960, three of the primary 
segments of the electronics field 
set new records, with the replace- 
ment part market the only lag- 
gard. 

The dominant factor, the mili- 
tary, moved to the $5 billion pla- 
teau, rising from $4.7 billion in 
1959. With increasing Federal 
budget expenditures, the indica- 
tions are that military expendi- 
tures for electronic equipment 
may reach a level of $5.5 billion 
in 1961. 

Consumer Sector 


The consumer products sector 
of electronics, while starting this 
year at a slow pace, should accel- 
erate as the general economy tends 
to pick up. It looks at the mo- 
ment that 1961 may attain a $2.2 
billion level, compared with $2.1 
billion in 1960. A particularly 
bright spot in this category is FM 
stereo-radio broadcasting, which 


may well become brighter once 
the Federal Communications 
Commission decides on transmis- 
sion standards. 

From a long-range viewpoint, 
the star of the electronics drama 
is certainly the industrial and 
commercial segment of this field. 
Here, the growth factor has had 
the greatest impact and there ap- 
years no visible evidence of any 
slowdown. This situation is domi- 
nated by processing control equip- 
ment and computers, both lending 
themselves to operating cost re- 
duction. With wage rates continu- 
ing to rise, the pressure is strong 
on managements to resort to every 
device that will reduce unit costs. 


Demand By Utilities 

Industrial and commercial elec- 
tronic equipment attained an out- 
put of $1.75 billion in 1960, up 
from $1.6 billion in 1959. It may 
be reasonably expected to move 
up to the $2.0 billion level in 1961. 
An influence in this anticipated 
growth will be the wider use of 
solid-state computers. These were 
introduced on a commercial basis 
in 1960, and the change was so 
sudden that no significantly new 
machines were delivered that did 
not use solid-state circuitry. The 
electric power and light compa- 
nies were outstanding in that year 
in the installation of network con- 
trol systems using these devices. 

The replacement market has 
been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment over the past two years, but 


this may be attributed in large 
measure to the circuitry changes 


which have occurred in so many 
electronic devices. Miniaturization 
of components and solid-state ap- 
plications have reduced demand 
for tubes, and some other ele- 
ments. This segment of electron- 
ics was at best stagnant in 1960 
at an output level of $900 million, 
unchanged from 1959. It would 
appear that 1961 would show some 
slight improvement, with a $1 bil- 
iion level a fair probability. 

The total output of electronic 
products, at factory prices, may 
be estimated at the moment at 
$10.7 billion for 1961, up from 
$9.75 billion in 1960. To get the 
overall picture, however, one must 
add the broadcasting segment. 

At the end of 1960, there were 
579 television broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States, with 
488 operating in the very high 
frequency band and 91 in the ul- 
tra-high frequency band. This re- 
flected an increase of 20 stations 
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since the end of 1959. At about 
mid-April this year there were 
outstanding 117 construction per- 
mits, which would indicate that 
another 20-25 stations would prob- 
ably go on the air in 1961. This. 
of course, would have an effect 
not only on the manufacturing 
end of electronics, since the new 
stations will have to be equipped, 
but also on station revenucs. 

Television time sales, comprising 
network, spot and local, amounted 
to $1.2 billion in 1960, compared 
with $1.07 billion in 1959. Indica- 
tions are that a new record will 
be set in this area in 1961, with 
time sales reaching approximately 
$1.3 billion. 

We can add about $2.9 billion 
to the overall total last year, com- 
prising the “service” factors of 
retail distribution, installation and 
repair, and thus set the grand total 
for 1960 at $13.85 billion. These 
service factors should add $3 bil- 
lion to the overall picture in 1961, 
and, therefore, bring to $15 billion 
the amount that will probably be 
spent on products and services in 
electronics this year. 


Texas Group IBA 
Elects Officers 
HOUSTON, Texas—The Texas 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association at their annual meet- 
ing April 12-14 elected Frank R. 
Newton, Jr., Lentz, Newton & Co., 
San Antonio, Chairman, succeed- 
ing Russell R. Rowles, Rowles, 
Winston & Co., Houston. 

Others elected were Lewis F. 
Lyne, Mercantile National Bank, 
Dallas First Vice-Chairman; Tom 
Ball Jr., Brown, Wareing, Ball & 
Co., Houston, Second Vice-Chair- 
man; and Edward H. Austin, E. H. 
Austin & Co., San Antonio, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Elected committeemen were 
John Jay Fosdick, Eddleman, Pol- 
lok & Fosdick, Inc., Houston; 
Richard O. Arneson, Dittmar & 
Company, Inc., San Antonio; and 
Robert R. Gilbert, Jr., Sanders & 
Company, Dallas. 


Joins H. O. Peet 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Henry E. 
Jensen has become associated 
with H. O. Peet & Co., 23 West 
Tenth St., members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. He was formerly re- 
gional representative for Calvin 
Bullock, Ltd. 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


By DONALD D. MACKEY 











The state and municipal bond 
market has shown some improve- 
ment again this week. A continu- 
ing easy bank reserve position 
has lent the primary impetus to 
this better market tendency. The 
lowering of Federal Government 
borrowing costs has been the most 
dramatic evidence of the con- 
tinuing easy money situation. 
With Monday’s April 24 weekly 
offering of Treasury bills, bor- 
rowing costs fell to their lowest 
level since late last year. For the 
90-day bills, bids averaged a yield 
of 2.186% against 2.292% for the 
week before and for the 182-day 
bills, bids averaged 2.30% against 
2.358% for the week previous. 

Apparently the pressure of 
funds is great enough to subor- 
dinate, at least temporarily, the 
efforts being officially exerted to 
iraintain s‘ort-term interest rates 
high enough to gradually en- 
courage a more favorable inter- 
national balance of payments. It 
would appear that our gold flow 
situation is showing some im- 
provement that may justify the 
lower short-term rates at least for 
the present. 


Dillon and 
Adc itionally, 


“Easy Money” 


the tendency re- 


cently toward lower long-term 
rates has lent encouragement to 
those in high office calling for 


che2per money generally. In this 


scanection, Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon stated 
vublicly on Monday that the 


Federal Reserve concurs with the 


President that easy money will 
be neeced “into the future.” It is 
strongly felt, he inferred, that 


mortgage rates must be cut in 
order that all phases of the busi- 
ness situation may be quickly 
stimulated from a pattern of slow 
upswing to a more dynamic surge. 


Investors Respond Favorably 

This lush money situation and 
its consequent favorable effect on 
the Treasury issues has of course 
further helped the market for 
tax-exempt bonds, as well as trat 
tor corporates. There has been no 
yurst of enthusiasm apparent, but 
new issues have met with gen- 
erally fair investor interest and, 
in some instances there has been 
close to sell-out interest. 

This market betterment has 
een helped by a moderate 
chedule of new issues with even 
spacing for the volume items. 
Moreover, there is an absence of 
large negotiated type issues which 
‘ould be dislocating or disturbing 
n the sensitive market periods 
such as we're intermittantly ex- 
periencing. 


Yield Index Again Improves 

The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’s state and municipal 
pond yield Index reflects a slight 
average improvement in the mar- 
<et again this week. The average 
vield this week is 3.323%, down 
from 3.337% a week ago. Meas- 
ired in dollars, the market gain 
is a quarter of a point. This is the 
fourth consecutive weekly rise 
despite the general atmosphere of 
uncertainty throughout the fi- 
nancial community. 

The toll road and other reve- 
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nue type tax-exempt obligations 
continue to do nicely as a group. 
March revenue statements were 
generally good and markets con- 
tinued to respond favorably. The 
Smith, Barney & Company toll 
road bond Index was last taken 
on April 20 when the average 
yield was 3.69%. It was 3.70% for 
the week before. On Jan. 1 last it 
was 3.84%; on the same cate in 
1960 it was 4.31%. 

Txe trend through this lengthy 
period has been almost con- 
tinuously upward. While toll 
revenue bonds have been rising 
thus (more than 10 points) the 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle’s high grade bond yield Index 
would reflect an average rise of 
but half as much fo“ 20-year gen- 
era] obligation bonds. 


Technical Pesition Improved 

The municipal bond market’s 
technical position continues to be 
tenuously favorable. The inven- 
tory situation apears to have im- 
proved over the past few weeks. 
As measured by the Blue List 
April 27 the street float is $411,- 
061,000. This is down from the 
1961 high of $503,855,000 on March 
10. As financial data is now in- 
terpreted, this is not an unduly 
heavy item nor a deterrent to the 
market. 

The calendar of coming issues 
is also of moderate proportions. 
Unless this total exceeds $500,- 
000,C00, the market usually takes 
the volume in stride. At present 
the schedule totals ($380,000,000) 
cons:derably less 


Recent Awards 

The nast week’s largest offering 
was the $49,955,000 various Pub- 
lic Housing Administration (196z- 
2001) bonds which came to mar- 
Ket on «.pril 20. Only one bid was 
submitted for all of the issues. 
The consolidated group. which 
was awarded all the issues re- 
sulted from the merger of three 
accounts managed respectively by 
Phelps, Fenn & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First National City Bank of New 
York; the Bankers Trust Co. and 
The Chase Manhattan’ Bank. 
Priced to yield from 1.50% to 
3.60% for 3%s and 35¢s, all the 
boncs were immediately sold and 
the account was closed out. 

Also on April 20, aporoximately 
$8,700,000 Trustees of the Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma Airport 
Trust revenue bonds, due Jan. 1, 
1988, were awarded to t^e account 
managed jointly by John Nuveen 
& Co., Allen & Co., ana B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co., Inc. Included among 
the other underwriters were 
Merriil Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Ira Haupt & Co., F. S. 
Smithers & Co., and Leo Oppen- 
heim & Co. 

The proceeds from the issue 
will be used to finance the con- 
struction of ani equipment for 
the proposed aeromedical build- 
ing at the Aeronautical Center of 
the Federal Aviation Agency at 
Will Rogers Airport. The bonds, 
which are on a parity with six 
previous issues (all negotiated) 
totaling $19,365,000, are secured 
by the pledge of all lease rental 
payments accruing fron short- 


SERIAL ISSUES 


Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
31⁄2% 1978-1980 3.75% 3.60% 
3%4% 1980-1982 3.35% 3.20% 
3% 1978-1980 3.30% 3.20% 
3% 1978-1979 3.30% 3.15% 
3% % 1974-1975 3.05% 2.95% 
3%% 1978-1979 3.20% 3.05% 
3⁄2% 1977-1980 3.30% 3.20% 
334% 1978-1980 3.75% 3.60% 
3⁄4% 1980 3.40% 3.30% 
342% 1980 3.40% 3.30% 
3%% 1979 3.70% 3.55% 
3%% 1977 3.75% 3.60% 
3% 19RA 3.55% 3.50% 


Index =3.3237, 
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the 
from 


term renewable leases with 
Federal Government and 
gross revenues earned by Okla- 
homa City’s three airports. The 
issue which was priced at 98.50 
for 44s was an immediate sellout. 

On Monday, April 24 the high 
bid for $5,000,000 Kansas City, 
Missouri Schcol District (1962- 
1281) bonds was submitted by the 
syndicate managed by The First 
Boston Corp. and which included 
The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago and Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler as majors. The bonds 
were priced to yield 1.60% to 
3.35% for various coupons. In- 
itial reception of this issue was 
excellent and only $310,000 bonds 
remain in account. 


Week’s Big Ones 

On Tuesday, Avril 25, the State 
of Oregon came to market with 
three bond issues totaling $37,- 
300.000. Of the total borrowing, 
$30.000,C00 consisted of Veterans’ 
Welfare general obligation (1970- 
1978) bonds. In highly competi- 
tive bidding this issue was 
awarded to the syndicate managed 
jointly by The First National 
Bank of Chicago and the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. and included 
among the majors were Lehman 
Brothers, Drexel & Co., Phelps, 
Fenn & Co., White, Weld & Co., 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. The 
bonds were priced to vield 2.807% 
to 3.35% for 3s and 3.20s. At this 
writing about $14,060,000 of the 
bonds are out of acccunt. 

The Board of Higher Education 
Building general obligation (1964- 


1991) bonds totaling $7,300,000 
consisted of two issues, one for 


$5,000,000 and the other for $2,- 
300,000. Both issues were bought 
by the account managed jointly 
by the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank and The First National City 
Bank of New York ‘and ‘including 
the Bankers Trust Co., the First 
National Bank of Portland, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and many others. 
Scaled to yield from 2.20% to 
4.00% the bonds were all sold 
upon initial reoffering. 

On Wednesday, April 26, the 
State of Mic igan sought bids on 
$25.000.090 Trunk Line Highway 
(1862-1986) bonds, series V. The 
group managed jointly by Blyth 
& Co., Inc., Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., and First of Michigan Corp. 
was the successful bidder for the 
issue. Included among the many 
major underwriters in the group 
were Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc., 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co., and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The bonds were 
reoffered to yield from 1.70% to 
3.85%. After the initial order pe- 
riod, the $25,000,000 was about 
80% sold. 

Also on April 26, the State of 
Tennessee awarded $15,600,000 
various general obligations (1963- 
1981) to the syndicate managed 
jointly by the First National Bank 
of Memphis and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. and which included among 
the major underwriters Drexel & 
Co., Salomon Brothers & Huizler; 
and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. The 
issue which was priced to yield 
from 1.80% to 3.30% was more 
than two-thirds sold upon initial 
reoffering. 


Firm Market Ahead 


As we enter what is normally 
the most active underwriting pe- 
riod of the year (May and June) 
it appears to us that the bond 
market is likely to kold at the 
current price level and perhaps 
do better in a modest way. Ex- 
pressed in very general terms, we 
again like to point out that for 
all, excepting the small investor, 


tax-exempt bonds represent a 
relatively attractive vehicle of 
investment. For those in the 


middle or higher tax brackets, net 
yields are high enough to afford 
effective current return for bal- 
anced portfolios as: well as to 
moderate the inflationary impact 
of the foreseeable future. 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations we list the bond issues of 


$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale 
April 27 (Thursday) 


Aleorn County, First, Fourth and 
Fifth Supervisors’ District, Miss. 
Berlin-Boyiston Reg. Sch. Dist., 
Massac. usetts _-_-- hen 
Giles County, County Sch. Bd., Va. 
Louisiana St. Bond Bldg. Comm., 
Louisiana ----- 
Micdlesex School District, N. J.-- 


1,850,090 


1,415,000 
2,350,000 
T A 1,000,000 
1,011,000 


Minneapolis, Minnesota- ---------- 4,510,000 
April 28 (Friday) 

Nueces County, Texas- —— — 1,625,000 
May 1 (Monday) 


Jackson . County, Center School 
District No. 58, Mo.__--- 


— 1,500,000 
Palm Springs Unified Sch. Dist., 


a Re ae a) eer 1,100,000 
Pima County High School District 
No. 1, Arizona__------ i 4,436,000 


San Bernardino Elementary School 
District, California- .- 1,900,000 


May 2 (Tuesday) 


Babylon Union Free Sch. Dist. 

No. 7, New York — 4,485,000 
Brownwood Indep. Sch. Dist., Tex. 1,000,000 
Grand Rapids, Michigan_ _- 13,120,000 


Johnson County, Shawnee-Mission 

Rural High Sch. Dist. No. 6, Kan. 
Los Angeles Sch. Dist., Calif..----- 
North Olmsted, Ohio 


2,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,971,000 


Raleigh, North Carolina 3,080,000 
Tulsa, Okla. 7,600,000 
Winnebago County School District 

No. 204, Ill._- 2,200,000 


May 3 (Wednesday) 

Miami Conservancy District, Ohio 2,715,000 

New Aibany-Floyd County Bldg. 

Authority, Inaiana______-_-_--- 

Passaic Countv. N. J. s ; 

Port of New York Authority, N. Y. 35,000,000 

State Teacners College, ‘lexas_-__-- 4,110,000 
May 4 (Thursday) 

Port of Seattle, Washington______ 7,500,000 


May 5 (Friday) 
Pearl River Valley Water Supply 


2,700,000 
1.999,000 


I naaa 8,800,000 
May 8 (Monday) 
a 1,014,000 
Cranford Township, New Jersey.. 1,012,000 
E Cr anaa A 6,275,000 
May 9 (Tuesday) 
Babylon Union Free Sch. Dist. 
No. 2, O o Be 1,180,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio _- ki al 21,506,000 


Fresno City Unified Sch. Dist., Cal. 

Oakland County Eig..t Mile Drain 
District, Mich. a 

Piscataway Township School Dist., 


6,000,000 


3,038,000 


New Jersey -- — 2,400,000 
San Diego County, California____-_ 7,500,000 
May 10 (Wednesday) 

Bloomington Indep. Sch. Dist. 
No. 271, Minn. eke 1,400,000 
Rockville, Md. 1,225,000 


Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana 1,200,000 

May 11 (Thursday) 
Bowling Green St. University, Ohio 4,500,000 
Cumberland County, Tenn.___-_ 1,075,000 
Cuyahoga Falls City School Dist., 


Oi bankra — 2,000,000 
Multnomah County School District 
No. 3, Oregon_. 1,650,000 


May 12 (Friday) 

Oklahoma Industrial Finance Au- 

thority, Oklahoma - 2,090,000 
May 15 (Monday) 

Florida Development Comm., Fla. 2,600,000 
May 16 (Tuesday) 

Jefferson County Sch. Dist., Colo. 4,200,000 


New York State Housing Auth..._. 50,000,000 
(Negotiated offering to be handled by a syndicate 


Co., Inc.) 
Portland Water District, Me._____ 1,000,090 
Stanislaus County, Calif._____ 1,000,000 


May 17 (Wednesday) 

New Orleans, Louisiana_________~_ 1,500,000 
Pennsylvania State Public School 
Building Authority, Pa.________ 
Univers.ty of Illinois_-_-- — 7,050,000 
Warren Consol. Sch. Dist., Mich... 2,750,000 
May 18 (Thursday) 
P ENA: 2,615,000 
May 20 (Saturday) 
North Dakota St. Bd. of Higher 
Ec.ucat.on, North Dakota____-_- 


24,5°0,000 


Janesville, Wisconsin - 


1,200,000 


_. Thursday, April 27, 1961 
















dates have been set. 
















































1962-1986 10:00 a.m. 


1962-1981 11:00 a.m. 
1961-1980 11:00 a.m. 
1962-1986 11:00 a.m. 
1962-1981 8:00 p.m. 


1962-1980 10:00 a.m. 


1963-1976 Noon 


1962-1981 8:00 p.m. 


1962-1986 10:00 a.m. t 
1962-1981 11:00a.m. 
1962-1981 11:00 a.m 
1962-1990 1:00 p.m. 
193-1990 7:30 p.m. 
1962-1985 3:00 p.m. 
1952-1981 2:00 p.m. 
1962-1986 9:00 a.m. 
1962-1986 1:00 p.m. | 
1962-1991 11:00 a.m. } 
1963-1986 10:00 a.m 
1962-1974 8:00 p.m. 
1963-1986 Noon 
1964-2001 10:30 a.m. 


1962-1979 11:00 a.m. 
1962-1981 11:30 a.m. 
1961-2001 10:00 a.m. 
1963-1971 10:00 a.m. 
1964-1999 10:00 a.m. 
—— — 7:30 p.m. 
1962-1981 8:30 p.m. 
1962-1981 10:00 a.m. 
1962-1990 11:00 a.m. 


1971-2001 
1963-1991 


Noon 
10:30 a.m. 
1962-1982 3:00 p.m. 


1961-1984 
1952-1981 


2:00 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


7:30 p.m 
1962-1981 8:30 p.m. 
1961-1980 7:00 p.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


1963-2000 
1965-1980 
1962-19381 1:00 p.m. 


1961-1970 8:00 p.m. 


1991 9:00 a.m. 
1963-1976 11:00 a.m. 
headed by “Phelps, Fenn ĩ 
1981 Noon 
1962-1982 10:00 a.m. 


1952-1990 10:00 a.m. 


1961-2000 Noon 


1963-1987 8:00 p.m. 





1953-2009 2:00 p.m. 
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NEW ISSUES April 21, 1961 


$49,955,000 
New Housing Authority Bonds 


The Bonds of each issue will be secured by a first pledge of annual contributions unconditionally payable pursuant to an Annual Contributions Contract between the Public Housing Administration 
and the Local Public Agency issuing said Bonds in the opinions of bond counsel. Said annual contributions will be payable directly to the fiscal agent of said Local Public Agency in an amount 
which, together with other funds of the Local Public Agency which are actually available for such purpose, will be sufficient to pay the principal of and interest on the Bonds when due. 


The United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, solemnly pledges the faith of the United States to the payment of the annual contributions 
by the Public Housing Administration pursuant to the aforesaid Annual Contributions Contracts. 


Quotation from an opinion, dated May 15, 1953, of the Attorney General 
of the United States, to The President of the United States: 


“IN SUMMARY, I AM OF THE VIEW THAT:***A CONTRACT TO PAY 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS ENTERED INTO BY THE PHA! IN CONFORM- 
ANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT? IS VALID AND BINDING 
UPON THE UNITED STATES, AND THAT THE FAITH OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS BEEN SOLEMNLY PLEDGED TO THE PAYMENT OF SUCH 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE SAME TERMS ITS FAITH HAS BEEN PLEDGED 
TO THE PAYMENT OF ITS INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS.” 
‘Public Housing Administration. "United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 





Interest Exempt, in the opinion of counsel to the Underwriters, from Federal Income Taxes by the provisions of the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 


Legal Investments, in the opinion of counsel to the Underwriters, for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and certain other States. 


Bonds Issued by Local Public Agencies which are, or are located in: 














"e Sele Bs — — ——— — ——— G — Secale C (continued) 
$1,695,000 Bridgeport, Conn. 314% due 1962-1999 $1,205,000 Cleveland, Ohio 31% due 1962-2001 
1,570,000 Meadville, Pa. 314% due 1962-2001 2,035,000 Lane County, Ore. 314% due 1962-2001 
Á Qolo O a ————_—_—__—_—_—_— -e Seale D 
$2,960,000 Birmingham, Ala. 314% due 1962-1999 $1,175,000 Anniston, Ala. 354% due 1962-2001 
2,315,000 Contra Costa Co., Cal. 314% due 1962-2001 1,030,000 Fort Valley, Ga. _ 356% due 1962-2001 
1,015,000 San Buenaventura, Cal. 3149, due 1962-2001 1,875,000 Valdosta, Ga. 314% due 1962-1993 
1,445,000 Bridgeton, N. J. 314% due 1962-2001 1,565,000 Williamson County, Ill. 356% due 1962-1999 
1,930,000 Plainfield, N. J. 31449, due 1962-1994 1,515,000 Inkster, Mich. 314% due 1962-1998 
24,635,000 New York, N. Y. 314% due 1962-2001 1,990,000 Great Falls, Mont. 354% due 1962-2001 
Maturities; Yields and Prices 
Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
B Cc D B Cc D B Cc D 
1962 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1976 3.05% 3.05%, 3.050, 1989 3.40% 345% 3.50% 
1963 1.70 1.70 1.70 1977 3.10 3.10 3.10 1990 3.40 3.45 3.50 
1964 1.90 1.90 1.90 1978 3.10 3.15 3.15 1991 3.45 @100 3.55 
1965 2.05 2.05 2.05 1979 3.15 3.20 3.20 1992 3.45 @100 3.55 
1966 2.20 2.20 2.20 1980 3.15 3.20 3.25 1993 3.45 @100 3.55 
1967 2.30 2.30 2.30 1981 3.20 3.25 3.30 1994 3.45 (@100 3.55 
1968 2.40 2.40 2.40 1982 3.20 3.25 3.30 1995 3.45 @100 3.55 
1969 2.50 250 2.50 1983 3.25 3.30 3.35 1996 @100 @99 3.60* 
1970 2.60 2.60 2.60 1984 3.25 3.30 3.35 1997 @100 @99 3.60* 
1971 2.70 2.70 Em 1985 3.30 3.35 3.40 1998 @100 @99 3.60* 
1972 2.80 2.80 2.80 1986 3.30 3.35 3.40 1999 @100 @99 3.60* 
1973 2.90 2.90 2.90 1987 3.35 3.40 3.45 2000 @100 @99 3.60* 
1974 2.95 2.95 2.95 1988 3.35 3.40 3.45 2001 @100 @99 3.60* 
1975 3.00 3.00 3.00 (accrued interest to be added) 


*In the case of bonds bearing 3% coupon due 1996-2001 priced to first par call date 


The Bonds of each issue will be callable fifteen years from their date at a call price of 104 and accrued interest, and thereafter, at the times and call prices, as stated in the Offering Prospectus. 


The Bonds are being offered, subject to award, when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to approval of legality, with respect to each issue by bond counsel to the Underwriters. The 
offering is not made hereby, but only by means of the Offering Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained from such of the undersigned and other Underwriters as are registered dealers in this State. 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. Lehman Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Shields & Company The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Incorporated 
The First National City Bank of New York 


Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. Baxter & Company Alex. Brown & Sons Coffin & Burr Estabrook & Co. Gregory & Sons Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Lee Higginson pM F. S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Wm. E Pollock & Co., Inc. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
American Securities Corporation Bacon, Stevenson & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. R. S. Dickson & Company First of Michigan Corporation Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co, 
Hirsch & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. J. C. Bradford & Co. F. W. Craigie & Co. Francis I. duPont & Co. Eldredge & Co. Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Hallgarten & Co. E. F. Hution & G. W. E. Hutton & Co, 
McDonald & Company The Ohio Company Rand & Co, Rocsevelt & Cross Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stroud & Company Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Chas. E Weigold & Co. Henry Harris & Sons, Inc. 





Bankers Trust Company The Chase Manhattan Bank Chemical Bank New York Trust Company Morgan Guaranty Trust Company Harris Trust and Savings Bank The First National Bank C.J.Devine&Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
of New York of Chicago 


The First National Bank of Oregon Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. Weeden & Co, 


Incorporated Incorporated 


The Northern Trust Company Continental Illinois National Bank + The Philadelphia National Bank Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Mercantile Trust Company Dick & Merle-Smith B. J. Van Inigen & Co. Inc. Seattle-First National Bank Blair & Co. City National Bank & Trust Co. Dominick & Dominick Hayden, Stone & Co. The Marine Trust Company Bache & Co, 


of Western New York 


Incorporated Kansas City, Mo. 
Barr Brothers & Co. Fidelity Union Trust Company Industrial National Bank Laidlaw & Co. Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust Company The National State Bank Trust Company of Georgia Baker, Watts & Co, 
Newark Providence, R. I. ewar 
Federation Bank and Trust Company First National Bank A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. National Bank of Commerce National Bank of Westchester The Peoples National Bank Third National Bank in Nashville 6. H. Walker & Co, 
in Dallas of Seattle White Plains, N. Y. of Charlottecville, Va. 
J. C. Wheat & Co. Tilney and Company Tuller & Zucker 


WITT OOOO dlliiiiiiiitbhdhdiithhhbddbdbbhddbdhddbbibbidihdddbiiibddidibibiiiiibbhbhhbbddbbdbhbihdd. SITTITITTI IIIT PTI OOO OOOO nnn adddiaiiiiidilbiiiiiiiitibititthbhbbdbhbbbddbdddddkddddhdddddddddddidddidddda \j 
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DEALER-BROKER 


INVESTMENT 


LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE; 











Bond Market — Review — C. F. 
Childs & Co., 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Building Industry—Analysis with 
special reference to Armstrong 
Cork, Johns Manville, Masonite, 
National Gypsum, Penn Dixie 
Cement, and Ruberoid—Thomson 
& McKinnon, 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available is a 
report on International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. 

Canadian Oil and Gas Stocks— 
Report — Draper Dobie & Com- 
pany, Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Gasoline Tax — Discussion in 
April “Empire Trust Letter” — 
Empire Trust Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Growth Stocks — Memorandum — 
Orvis Brothers & Co., 15 Broad 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


India’s Sugar Industry—Report— 
Information Service of India, 2107 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


Japanese Market—Review—Nikko 
Securities Co., Ltd., 25 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are reviews of Gunze Silk Manu- 
facturing, Hoda Giken, Fukusuke 
Tabi, Naigai Amimono and Hitachi. 


Japanese Market — Revie w— 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New 
York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
reviews of Shimizu Construction 
Co., Kyowa Fermentation Indus- 
try Co., Victor Company of Japan 
Ltd., and Okamura Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 


Japanese Stock Market — Survey 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also available are analyses of 
Yawata Iron & Steel; Fuji Iron & 
Steel; Hitachi Limited (elec- 
tronics); Kirin Breweries; Sumi- 
tomo Chemical; Toyo Rayon; 
Toanenryo Oil Company; Sekisui 
Chemical Co. (plastics); Yoko- 
hama Rubber Co.; and Showa Oil 
Co. 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparative figures—First Boston 
Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
data on New York City Banks 
U. S. Government Portfolio Dis- 
tribution. 


New York Stock Exchange Fact 
Book, 1961—-New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York 
eS Se 


Oil — Analysis — Hardy & Co., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Oil & Gas Interests—Information 
on tax shelter advantages — Ad- 
miral Oils Inc., 400 B Bettes Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a zs- 
year period National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Philippines—Brochure—First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New 
York 15, N. Y. 
Selected Stocks—For various ob- 
jectives—Courts & Co., 11 Marietta 
Street, N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
U. S. Banks—Compilation of capi- 
tal funds of 100 largest banks 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Republic National Bank Building, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

. * x 


Amerada Petroleum — Review 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reviews of Detroiter 
Mobile Homes, Pfaudler Permutit, 
Scott Paper Co. and Technical 
Material. 

American Can—Survey — Shields 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New 
Torx 5; N. Y. 

American Hospital Supply — Re- 
port — Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
6, Calif. Also available is a re- 
port on Ennis Business Forms. 











American International Bowling 
Corporation—Study of the com- 
pany and the prospects for the 
bowling industry—Mitchell, Hut- 
chins & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


American Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation — Analysis 
A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
available are analyses of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, and 
Coral Ridge Properties, Inc. 


American Rubber & Plastic Corp. 
—Analysis—Hooker & Fay, Inc., 
221 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 

American Seal-Kap — Analysis— 


Parrish & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


For Banks, Brokers and Financial Institutions 


CURRENTLY 
ACTIVE 


Electronics Capital 


Corp. 


Computer Systems 
Roto-American Corp. 


Lanolin Plus, 
Alderson 


inc. 
Research 


Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
“Haloid Xerox Inc. 
Lab for Electronics 


*Prospectus on Request 


Bought ¢ Sold 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


H Anover 2-2400 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 37 


Anaconda Company — Analysis— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Anheuser Busch Inc.—Analysis— 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Associated Food Stores—Analysis 
—J. R. Williston & Beane, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available are analyses of Bowl 
Mor Company, National Company, 
Philadelphia and Reading Corp., 
and Warner Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Company. 


Automatic Canteen Company of 
America — Analysis — Carreau & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, 
S 
Babcock & Wilcox—Memorandum 
-Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Beatrice Foods Company — Anal- 
ysis—Gude, Winmill & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Telephone of Canada—Anal- 
ysis — Halle & Stieglitz, 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Bishop & Babcock Manufacturing 
Co. — Bulletin — De Witt Conklin 
Organization, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a bulletin on Pan American 
Sulphur Company. 
Boeing Company — Report— John 
H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 


is a report on North American 
Aviation. 
Brothers Chemical — D a t a— 


Stearns & Co., 80 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
MacPherson Commission on 
Transportation—Discussion— 
Greenshields & Co. (N. Y.) Ine., 
64 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Canadian Tire — Report — Ross, 
Knowles & Co., Ltd., 25 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Also available is a survey 
of Levy Industries. 

Clary Corporation — Analysis— 
Schweickart & Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Compudyne Corporation Anal- 
ysis — Hallowell, Sulzbercer, 
Jenks, Kirkland & Co., Philadel- 


phia National Bank Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Also available 
is an analysis on Dymo Industries. 
Consclidated Edison Company of 
New York —Report—Reynolds & 


Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
nN, ¥. 
Continental Insurance—Review 


L. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 
Cowles Chemical Company— 
Analysis—Dreyfus & Co., 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available is an analysis of W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

Data Control Systems Inc.—Anal- 
ysis—Bruno-Lenchner Inc., Bige- 
low Square, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Duncan Coffee Company—Analy- 
sis — Parker, Ford & Company, 
inc., Vaughn Building, Dallas 1, 
Tex. Also available are analyses 
of Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Lytton Financial and 
Oklahoma Cement Company. 

E] Paso Natural Gas Company — 
Annual report—El Paso Natural 
Gas Company, El Paso, Texas. 
Eitel Hospital, Minneapolis—Bul- 
letin—B. C. Ziegler & Co., Se- 
curity Building, West Bend, Wis. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines— 
Memorandum — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


Farrington Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Schirmer, Atherton & 
Co., 50 Congress Street, Boston 3, 
Mass. 

Ford Motor Company—Analysis— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Also available are reviews 
of Atlantic Refining, Boeing Air- 
plane, Combustion Engineering, 
Worthington Corp., Allegheny 
Power System, TXL Oil Corp., 
Standard Brands, Philip Morris 
and Celanese Corp. 


Charles E. Frost & Co.—Report— 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 





Weingarten & Company, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
General Instrument Memoran- 
dum—Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 
Day, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank— 
Memorandum Julien Collins & 
Company, 105 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Manufacturing Co.— 
Memorandum — Wm. C. Roney & 
Co., Buhl Building, Detroit 26, 
Mich. Also available is a memo- 
randum on Yard-Man Inc. 


Hastings 


Helene Curtis Industries—Review 

Walston & Co., Inc., 74 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a bulletin on Desalination and 
a list of 33 Speculative Stocks. 


Herff Jones—Memorandum—G. C 
Haas & Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on R. E. Funsten and 
Pueblo Supermarkets. 


Hexcel Products Inc. Bulletin 
—Turner - Poindexter & Co., 634 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 

Hico Corporation of America 
Report—Winslow, Cohu & Stet- 
son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 
EN E. 

Kaman Aircraft— Memorandum 
Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., 
24 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass 
Lestoil — Report — Colby & Co., 
Inc., 85 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Also Ẹzvailable is a report on 
Phelps Dodge. 

P. R. Mallory — Memorandum— 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available is a memorandum on 
American Meter. 


Micro Metals Corporation— Anal- 
ysis—Harris Securities Corpora- 
tion, 79 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 
—Review—Jamieson & Compeny, 
Torrey Building, Duluth 2, Minn. 


National Cash Register—Analysis 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is an analysis of Public Service 
Co. of Indiana. 
National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp. — Memorandum R. W 
Pressprich & Co., 48 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
National Steel Corporation—An- 
nual report—National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
Report—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 
Also available are reports on Glass 
Tite Industries, Inc., Air Products 
Corp., and Onyx Chemical Corp. 
Norfolk & Western Rai'way te- 
port—Bache & Co., 36 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Pacific Gas & Electric and South- 
ern California Edison—Discussion 
of effect of new California rate 
legislation — H. Hentz & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are data on Delta 
Air Lines and Continental Air 
Lines and a list of Railroad Mort- 
gage Bonds yielding 6% to 7%. 
Parke, Davis & Company—Report 
—Butcher & Sherrerd, 1500 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Also available are data on Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, 
Hudson Vitamin Products, Restau- 
rant Associates, Wellington Man- 
agement, Brunswick Corp. and 
Heublein Inc. 
Philadelphia 
Memorandum 
Mosley Co., 
Walnut 
Pa. 
Phoenix, Arizona Street and High- 
way Improvement Bonds—Bulle- 
tin—Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 
Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company — Analysis 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reports on Com- 
bustion Engineering, E. W. Bliss 





Life Insurance 
Suplee, Yeatman, 
Incorporated, 1500 
Street, Philadelphia 2, 
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Co., Clary Corp. and Smaller Food 
Chains. 

Republic Corporation — Report 
Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available is an 
analysis of Telephone Stocks with 
particular reference to Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph, Central 
Telephone Co., West Coast Tele- 
phone Co., Southwestern Siates 
Telephone, and California Inter- 
state Telephone, data on Borg 
Warner and Rheem Manufactur- 
ing, and a memorandum on South- 
ern Realty & Utilities Corp. 


Rheem Manufacturing— Report 


E. F. Hutton & Company, 7616 
Girard Avenue, La Jolla, Calif. 
Also available are reports on 


Sundstrand and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. 


Royal Industries, Inc.— Analysis 
Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc., 
1516 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Also available is an an anal- 
ysis of United Bowling Centers, 
Inc. 

Rubbermaid — Analysis Hall- 


garten & Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
Yorn & NN. Y. 
St. Paul Ammonia Producis— 
Memorandum—Wm. H. Tegtmeyer 
& Co., 105 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 3, IIl. 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Memo- 
randum — W. C. Pitfield & Co., 
Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. S, 
School Pictures Inc. — Memoran- 
dum — Equitable Securities Cor- 
poration, 2 Wall Street, New York 
5- N. Y.. Also available is a 
memorandum on Interstate Life & 
Accident. 
Seaboard Finance Co.—Review— 
Penington, Colket & Company, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a review of 
Clevite Corp. 
Simmonds Precision Products— 
report—Hill, Darlington & Grimm, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is an analysis of 
A. O. Smith Corporation. 
Southern Bakeries Company— 
Analysis Blair & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 20 Broad Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Also available is a report 
on Peoples Drug Stores. 
Sta Rite Products—Memorandum 
Loewi & Co. Incorporated, 225 
East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 
Sterling Drug Memorandum 
Pershing & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Stouffer Corporation—Analysis 
Hill Richards & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 

Swank, Inc.—Study—lIra Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 

Transamerica Corporation— Anal- 


ysis — Hornblower & Weeks, 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are data on Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Continental Insur- 
ance, Crouse Hinds, Interchemical, 
St. Regis Paper, Champion Spark 
Plug an? Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 
U. S. Steel Corp.—Bulletin—The 
Illinois Company, Inc., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Form General Economics 
General Economics Corporation is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 130 West 42nd St., 
New York City. Leonard Axelrad 
is a principal of the firm. 


Form Inv. Counselors 


MURRAY, Utah Investment 
Counselors of Utah is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
5235 South State. Terry R. West 
is a principal of the firm. 


McDonald, Anderson, 


Peterson & Co., Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. McDon- 
ald, Anderson, Peterson & Co., 
Inc. has been formed with offices 
in the Minnesota Federal Bldg. 
to engage in a securities business. 
Robert J. McDonald is a principal 
of the firm. 
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Number 6050... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


A rapid review of a well known typewriter and office equipment com- 
pany, that has found the key to dramatic resurgence in earning power. 


One of the liveliest recoveries of 
earning power, among substantial 
corporations, is now taking place 
at Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
For 1960 on sales of $93.3 million, 
a deficit of $2.2 million was re- 
ported. This year (fiscal year 
ends Jure 30, 1961) sales should 
move to « new high of $95 million 
and net profit should run above 
$1 million SCM has not only 
turned the corner; it has set the 
stage for a quite dramatic rise in 
earning power for future years. 

What's been going on here to 
create such a reversal and resur- 
gence? Let’s start with manage- 
ment. The election of Mr. Emer- 
son E. Mead to the Presidency last 
October completed the build-up of 
a young (average age 41) and 
energetic, new decision - making, 
sales and administrative echelon. 
Mr. Mead came to SCM with a 
distinguished record at Klein- 
schmidt Laboratories, where, in 
eight years, he had shepherded a 
growth in annual sales from 
$359,000 1n 1949 to $10 million in 
1956, when that company was 
merged into SCM. 


Telecommunications 

Second, a long range shift in 
product mix has been in progress, 
the benefits of which are now be- 
ginning to show up at the cash 
regisier. Kleinschmidt Division, 
acquired in 1956, now contributes 
over $20 million in annual sales. 
Kleinschmidt makes a complete 
integrated line of communications 
equipment, for military and com- 


mercial use. It installed a com- 
plete svstem to speed up and 
simplify train movements and 
freight car accounting on the 


Chesapeeke & Ohio RR. More re- 
cently it installed a communica- 
tion svstem implementing a 4,200 
mile leased wire network con- 
trolling message dispatch between 
all Grevhound Bus terminals. 
Similar telecommunication equip- 
ment has been supplied to the 
U. S. and NATO military forces 
and to Australia. This division of 
SCM has been growing at the rate 
of 20% annually. 


Office Equipment 

The acquisition and merger (in 
1958) of Marchant Calculators 
brought SCM into the calculator 
and otice equipment business in 
a subsiantial way. Marchant pro- 
duced the first electric calculator 
in 1915. Since then the line has 
been steadily expanded, and now 
includes accounting machines, 
data processing, and photocopy 
equipment, for which products a 
fabulously growing market exists. 
In data processing, new models 
include the Typetronic 6615 and 


2215. The 6615 is a fully transis- 
torized computer with electric 
typewriter input and output, 


which speeds and automates prep- 
aration of business forms re- 
quir:n2 celculation. The 2215 is a 
complete writing system centered 
around an electric typewriter, 
with punches and readers that 
automatically process forms by 


punched tape or edge punched 
cards. In these systems, the type- 
writers are turned out by the 


Smith-Ccrona Division, the punch 
at Kleinschmidt; while the photo- 
electric reader, the electronic ac- 
tivation and the final assembly 
are supplied at the Marchant Di- 
vision piant in California. 


Typewriters 

The early corporate background 
at SCM was entirely in type- 
writers. For years Smith-Corona 
turned out the L. C. Smith 
standard models, and the famous 
Corona portable, a college home- 
work standby, and favorite writ- 
ing instrument of the most re- 
nowned. authors and reporters of 


the Twentieth Century. For years 
at a time there were but slight 
changes in either the appearance 
or performance of typewriters. 
Now all that has been changed. 
Today’s typewriter, to keep pace 
with the modern office, must be 
as streamlined as a rocket, and 
is often bought in a color to 
match office decor. It must func- 
tion better than the earlier 
models, too. The uneven, over- 
energetic, key pounding of some 
powertul Tillie the Toiler, has 
now given way to the electric 
typewriter, with its automatically 
and staccato-clear uniform letters, 
and keys so sensitive they respond 
instantly and perfectly to the 
slightest touch. 

Most of us don’t 
revolution that’s been taking 
place in typewriters. For years 
the manual model was king. Be- 
ginning in 1955, however, electric 
models began making major in- 
roads. In that year 142,799 electric 
units were sold. For 1960, the 
sales figure jumped to around 
250,000—-about 40% of the total 
typewriter market. And this year. 
for the first time, electrics are 
expected to outsell the manually 
operated variety. SCM is very 
much alive to this trend and has 
introduced a compact model (SCM 
200) that is half the size and 
half the price of standard elec- 
trics. Public response to this, and 
to the larger SCM 400 office elec- 
tric, nas been excellent. Accenting 
further the “compact” side of the 
business, SCM is now the largest 
producer of portables and the only 
producer of electric portables. 

Tyvewriters now account for 
something over 35% of annual 
sales at SCM. This percentage 
will probably decline within 
three years to around 20% due to 
expansion of other lines. The 
profitability of company type- 
writer business has, however, 
been substantially improved by 
recent consolidation of all manu- 
facturing facilities at Cortlandt 
and Greton, N. Y., and by in- 
creased y~lant automation and use 
of conveyor systems. One portable 
model is being most efficiently 
made in England. On the mer- 
chandising side, costs have been 
sizaply reduced by unification of 
all divisional sales offices for all 
company products. 


Here then, in Smith-Corona 
Marchant, we see a quite reani- 
mated company operating in the 
main stream of a huge surging 
demand for automated and labor 
saving office equipment and ma- 
chines. While both domestic com- 
petition and importation of for- 
eign models (benefiting from low 
cost labor abroad) made the type- 
writer business pretty rugged for 


realize this 


the past two years, the SCM 
answer has been smaller, better 
designed, more streamlined elec- 


tric models, which are attracting 
buyers in droves on the basis of 
quality, appearance, performance 
and price. 

With its other lines — data 
processing, accounting and adding 
mach nes, photocopiers, and tele- 
communicators, SCM now has a 
balanced product mix, which has 
definitely broadened the base of 
future earning power. The shift 
to more profitable areas suggests 
that earnings will run above 
50 cents a share this year may 
reach the $3.00 level before 1965. 
The figure was 43 cents for the 
first nine months of this year 
(fiscal). 

Financially SCM is in excellent 
position with current working 
capital around $40 million. Of the 
$3412 million in long term debt, 
$7.4 million is in 5%% deben- 
tures, actively sought in today’s 
markets because they are con- 
vertible into common at the rate 


of $23.50 per share. The “con- 
verts” sell currently around 136. 
Following this debt is the stock 
equity consisting of 1,862,670 
shares ot common, listed on 
N. Y. S. E. and now selling in the 
$25 range. SCM sold as low as 
11% last year, while it was 
racking up a deficit. The shares 
are obviously worth considerably 
more now, on the principle that 
“stock prices are the slaves of 
earning power.” 

SCM common today has a lively 
look about it. This issue has re- 
cently been attracting an ani- 
mated investor following, creating 
a market strength and activity 
that might well be regarded as 
tribute to energetic, competent 
management, ultra modern prod- 
ucts and legitimate prospects for 
higher earnings, and dividend 
resumpticn, in the nearby future. 


With Brandtjen & Bayliss 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — Robert L. 
Shapiro is now connected with 
Brandtjen & Bayliss, Inc., Pioneer 
Building. 


Bank Shares of America 


JAMAICA, N. Y.—The firm name 
of Maxwell May Co. has been 
changed to Bank Shares of Amer- 
ica, and offices are now located 
at 148-48 Eighty-eighth Avenue in 
Jamaica. The firm formerly did 
business from New York City. 
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Convertible into Capital Stock at $59 per share, 


This announcement is under ni 
of an offer to buy any of these 


Shearson, Hammill 
Gets Memberships 


William N. Moxley, a General 
Partner of Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 


William N. Moxley Raymond C. Forbes 


Stock Exchange, has been ad- 
mitted to membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Mox- 
ley, formerly Shearson’s Floor 
Partner on the American Stock 
Exchange, will use the additional 
membership to handle the in- 
creased volume of business the 
firm is doing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Raymond C. Forbes is being ad- 
mitted to the firm as a General 
Partner and to membership on 


the American Stock Exchange, 
where he will represent the firm. 
Mr. Forbes has been with Shear- 
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$15,393,900 


United States Freight Company 


5% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


due April 1, 1981 


(To bear interest from May 8, 1961) 


subject to adjustment in certain cases. 


Holders of the Company's outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to 
subscribe for the Debentures in the ratio of $100 principal amount of Debentures 
for each seven shares of Capital Stock held of record at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time on April 20, 1961. The Subscription Offer will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time on May 8, 1961. 
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securities, The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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son, Hammill for a number of 
years in charge of corporate bond 
trading. The Amex membership 
now held by Mr. Moxley will be 
retained for future use, and Mr. 
Moxley continues as a Governor 
of the American Stock Exchange. 


Mohr Joins 
A. F.-G. L. Staff 


Richard G. Mohr has joined Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc, 
131 Cedar Street, New York City, 
national advertising and public 
relations agency, as an assistant 
advertising account executive, it 
was announced. He has been as- 
signed to the account group han- 
dling the Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. account. 

Mr. Mohr previously was pro- 
motion manager for the Bowling 
Products Group of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. for three 
years. Prior to that he was a 
Special Agent for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for more 
than six years. 


Named Director 


Harold Reiner, a partner in 
Reiner, Linburn & Co., New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was elected to 
the Board of Directors of the 
Clairtone Sound Corporation 
Limited. 
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Why Insurance Stocks 


Are Attractive 


Investments 


By Roger W. Babson 


Statistician Babson announces he is going to buy more insurance 
stocks instead of complaining about the fine print found in insur- 
ance policies. Everyone is working to help them make more money 
says Mr. Babson, who refuses to try to beat the basic laws of mathe- 
matics, or to join the popular demand for stocks that everyone wants. 


BABSON PARK, Fla. —I believe 
in. insurance—life insurance, fire 
insurance, accident insurance, and 
especially in the “Blue Cross” and 
“Blue Shield.” If I were not a 
statistician, I would -be selling 
i surance. 


The 1960 Hurricane 


I own property a few miles 
north of here which got sad treat- 
rent from “Donna.” I am down 
}iere settling up my losses with 
the insurance company. These 
losses were first on the house, 
which (after some dickering) we 
agreed would be $400. This in- 
etuded leaks in the roof, windows 
nd screens broken, and other 
damages. The insurance adjuster 
finally gave me a check for the 
damages. When looking at it, I 
caw it to be for only $300. When 
I complained he courteously 
asked: “Have you read the fine 
print of your policy?” I replied 
that I had not; but upon doing 
so I learned that the insurance 
company can make a deduction 
ef $100. In fact, if the loss had 
teen only $100, I would have re- 
ceived nothing! 

I next showed the insurance 
adjuster where my beautiful palm 
trees had been torn out. These 
had cost me $75 or more each. We 
agreed that my loss on the valu- 
sble trees, shrubs, etc, was at least 
$990. But when I asked for a 
check to reimburse me, the ad- 
juster inquired if I had read the 
fine print in my policy which 
pecifically exempted the insur- 
ice company from. all such 
osses! But this was not all. I also 
suffered the loss of 50 feet of 
concrete wall eight feet high at- 
tached to my house. Surely, I 
expected to reimbursed for re- 
building this wall; but for the 
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Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
Goodbody & Co. 

* FS. Moseley & Co. 


third time the adjuster asked: 
“Have you read all the fine 
print?” Upon doing so I found 
that the fine print on the policy 
held the insurance company ab- 
solutely exempt from responsi- 
bility for damages involving the 
destruction of any walls! 


Insurance Companies 
Not to Blame 


It is not the fault of the 
insurance companies if you and I 
fail to read “the fine print.” Fur- 
thermore, if all of these excep- 
tions were not specifically spelled 
out, the premium which I paid 
would have had to be much 
higher. It is the old story: “We 
cannot have our cake and eat it, 
too.” When buying insurance, or 
real estate, or anything else, we 
cannot beat the basic laws of 
mathematics. 


The same general principle ap- 
plies to buying stocks. Insurance 
companies make money by selling 
umbrellas when the sun is shin- 
ing. But brokers make money by 
selling stocks today when every- 
one wants them. The careful in- 
vestor will not be fooled by popu- 
lar demand, which is’ usually 
wrong. Write on the cover of your 
check book: “ ‘Come into my par- 
lor, said the spider to the fly.” 


What About Insurance Stecks? 

As most people are stupid and 
usually do the wrong thing at the 
wrong time and never read the 
fine print, I have decided to in- 
vest more money in insurance 
stocks: life, fire, accident, and 
casualty. In fact, over the past 50 
years the life insurance stocks 
have cone more for investors than 
any other class of stocks. 

All insvrance companies are 
slow in getting started; they can- 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
...Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 


not pay divieénds curing their 
€z<1y Years. They must use their 
profits for establishing reserves. 
Insurance companies are carefull y 
supervised by state authorities. 
Yet, everyone is working to help 
them make money. This includes 
the doctors, the druggists, th2 
legislators, the fire departments, 
and the schools. In fact, even 
President Kennedy with his work 
to help the aged is prolonging 
life, which greatly helps all life 
insurance companies. Hence, in- 
stead of worrying about “the fine 
print,” I am going to go home to 
Massachusetts and buy more in- 
surance stocks! 


Landon Cabell 
Wins RauscherCup 


At the annual golf tournament 
held at the famous Champion’s 
Golf Course in Houston on Friday, 
April 14, as part of the spring 
meeting of the Texas Group, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America, Landon Cabell, who rep- 
resents Televison Shares Manage- 
ment Corp. in Dallas, reported the 
low gross score for the day of 77, 
and gained possession for the next 
year of the Rauscher-Pierce Cup. 

Bill Doherty, President of the 
Texas Fund Management Com- 
pany in Houston, had the second 
low gross. 

Gene Owen, of Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Inc., Houston, received ihe 
prize for the lowest net score, and 
John X. Kennedy, of White, Weld 
& Co., Chicago, was runner-up. 


Named Directors 
Natelson, a partner of 
Lehman Brothers, and Fred M. 
Naber, Senior Vice-President of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, 
Ill., have been elected to the 
Board of Directors of Maryland 
Cup Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by Artkur H. Shapiro, 
President of the corporation. 


Two With Calif. Investors 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Charles R. 
Harris and William Livingston 
have become connected with Cali- 
fornia Investors, 1956 Fifth Ave. 
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War in Algeria; France threatened; 
war in Laos, war in Cuba? Mr. 
Kennedy has been subjected to a 
tremendous pressure and it is for 
him now to show his mettle. Up 
to now he has enjoyed a tre- 
mendous popularity. News out of 
the White House has concerned his 
frequent messages to Congress on 
his domestic program and occa- 
sional glimpses of Jackie and 
Caroline. But the prospects are 
that he is in for one crisis after 
another during the rest of his 
Administration. 

The prospects are that the situa- 
tion is bound to get worse before 
it gets better. This is an age of 
violence. 

At Saturday morning’s meeting 
of the National Security Council, 
a sadder but wiser President Ken- 
nedy was discussing yet another 
facet of the problem: what to do 
about the Communist Viet Nam 
infiltration into South Viet Nam. 

The Viet Nam, he said does not 
have the advantage of New York 
Times reporting how many people 
it is sending to assassinate offi- 
cials of South Viet Nam. 

He had in mind the pre-inva- 
sion stories in the American press 
about the Cuban fiasco. What has 
come out of the Cuban affair has 
been a determination to meet the 
Communist para-military tactics 
of guerrilla warfare, infiltration, 
sabotage and so on. General Max- 
well Taylor is now trying to 
figure out how to do it. 

Historically, such an undeclared 
warfare has been hostile to the 
concept of democracy. But more 
and more we are being forced to 
fight the Communists on their 
own terms. One can surely raise 
the question of how far it is pos- 
sible to go without destroving 
many aspects of democracy itself. 

Reluctantly, the government in 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
went into the propaganda busi- 
ness. The war drove it into the 
cloak and dagger business, formal- 


ized in Harry Truman’s years 
under the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The evidence of the 


Cuban mess is that the CIA has 
gotten out of hand, despite some 
earlier notable triumphs. 

The public attitude in the 
United States is rather schizo- 
phrenic: most Americans are ready 
to punch a Communist in the nose 
but they don’t want to go to war 
to do it, and they are uneasy about 
the dirty kind of business in- 
volved in para-military operations. 

The President has refused to 
say on his own how the Cuban 
venture was handled but he has 
let most of the story be told by 
indirection. It is being said that 
Mr. Kennedy does not hold it 
against CIA’s Allen Dulles or 
Richard Bissell Jr., but there is 
going to be a hard look at the CIA 
set-up. 

One story from Cuba explaining 
the lack of an internal uprising 
said Castro promptly imposed a 
police state in which people were 
afraid to move. However, I have 
read another authoritative renort 
saying that the peasants of Cuba 
are for Castro. He has given them 
land and opened the bathing 
beaches to them. 

One way that Mr. Kennedy may 
start with CIA if it is to operate 
more successfully is to end CIA 
speechmaking. Nobody ever heard 
of the head cf British intelligence 
making a speech. 

Mr. Kennedy feels that the 
American public does not realize 
the kind of an undeclared war we 
are in today, but maybe the pub- 
lic . understands more than he 
thinks. The Cuban fiasco is not 
the end of the world, as bad as 





-_-—— 


it was, and it might even be 
worthwhile if it produced some 
awareness in Latin America of 
what Fidelismo means beyond 
social reforms. The evidence now 
is that if we take action against 
Cuba we will have not more than 
two or three Latin American na- 
tions with us. 


Mr. Kennedy has tried hard to 
give the Cuban affair a bi- 
partisan cover. It has been made 
known, although the fact was 
fairly widely known, that an in- 
vasion of Cuba had been cooked 
up by the CIA during the Eisen- 
hower Administration. The former 
President felt as frustrated about 
the fiasco of the Cuban venture 
as this one. 

One thing that is deterring the 
President in any overt Cuban 
action were the stories during the 
campaign that there had been a 
war in every Democratic Admin- 
istration of the last three. He has 
conferred with former President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon 
and Governor Rockefeller and the 
Republican leaders. They have all 
given him their 100% support. 


Toolan V.-P. of 
Wainwright 
And Ramsey 


Robert E. Toolan has been elected 
a Vice-President of Wainwright & 
Ramsey Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, it was announced by 





Henry H. Fogelquist 


Robert E. Toolan 


J. B. Ramsey, President of the 
municipal financial consultant or- 
ganization. 

Formerly director of research, 
Mr. Toolan has been associated 
with the company since 1952. He 
had previously been with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and with El- 
dredge & Co. Incorporated. 

Henry H. Fogelquist has been 
elected Treasurer of Wainwright 
& Ramsey. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, and the New 
York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. Mr Fogel- 
quist was formerly with the ac- 
counting firm of Bayer, Clauson, 
Swanson & Co. 


Walter R. Bailey With 
Reynolds in Boston 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Walter R. Bailey 
has become associated with Rey- 
nolds & Co., 125 High Street. Mr 
Bailey, who has been in. the in- 
vestment business in Boston fo! 
many vears, was formerly with 
Josephthal & Co. 


Forms Blumenthal Co. 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Morris M 
Blumenthal is engaging in 
securities business from offices at 
215 West Seventh Street unde! 
the firm name of Blumenthal 
Company. — 
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New British Policies Will 
Long Be Remembered 


By Paul Einzig 


Dr. Einzig directs attention to two unique departures in Britain's 
April 171th budget for 1961-62. He is most pleased at the blow 
Struck against income equalitarianism, and open-minded as to 
whether the innovation in surtaxes to regulate Spending power 


and encourage labor-saving 


investment will 


work better than 


monetary and credit controls. 


LONDON, England — The British 
budget of 1961 will long be re- 
membered for two reasons. The 
one is that, for the first time since 
the Conservative Party returned 
to office 10 years ago, a Conserva- 
tive Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had the courage of his conviction 
to strike a blow against the emo- 
tional egalitarianism that has 
gradually strangled Britain’s econ- 
omy ever since the war. The 
other is that an entirely new de- 
vice by which the volume of con- 
sumer spending power is to be 
regulated has been announced. 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd gained im- 
mense popularity in the Conserva- 
tive Party by raisinig substan- 
tially the limit above which 
earned incomes become subject to 
surtax. At present that limit is 
£2,000, the purchasing power of 
which is about equal to a pre- 
war income of £690. To impose 
penal rates of taxation from such 
a low level of incomes consti- 
tuted a grave disincentive to Brit- 
ish scientists, technologists, busi- 
ness executives and professional 
people of every kind. Many young 
university graduates emigrated 
because they saw no point in 
building up their careers in a 
country which gives such a harsh 
treatment to anyone who is 
slightly above the average. Busi- 
nessmen were increasingly disin- 
clined to pursue additional risks, 
or assume additional responsibili- 
ties, for the sake of additional 
salaries, seeing that the bulk of 
the surplus was confiscated. 


Courageous Move on Income 


Taxes 
None of Mr. Lloyd’s predeces- 
sors among the Conservative 


Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
office between 1951 and 1961 had 
the courage to defy the creed of 
envy and spite that imposed this 
short-sighted system on the coun- 
try. So Mr. Lloyd is to be for- 
given, and has been undoubtedly 
forgiven, for many shortcomings 
of his first budget on account of 
having taken his courage in both 
hands in dealing with this matter. 
It is true he made this concession 
with deferred effect and will 
finance it out of an increase of 
the profits tax paid by corpora- 
tions. Since that increase means 
a reduction of dividends the net 
result of the change will be a 
transfer of taxation burden from 
earned to unearned incomes. Even 
so, the decision deservedly 
popular not only among the higher 
income groups directly affected 
but among everybody who real- 
izes the deadening effect cf dog- 
matic equalitarianism on economic 
progress. 

Needless to say, the Socialist 
Opposition is putting up a vigor- 
ous fight against this reversal of 
the trend towards egalitarianism. 
In practice, in doing so it is un- 


is 


wittingly fighting the battle of 
those with unearned incomes 
against those with earned in- 


comes. This may appear to be a 
strange role for a Socialist Party 
to play. Actually it is in keeping 
with that attitude by which the 
Socialists have always been in 
favor of tax-free gains through 
football pools and other gambling 
devices. They have the utmost 
goodwill towards those who have 
won anything up to £ 250,000, 
without doing anything of the 
least social utility, by filling in 
silly football pool coupons, but 
they would no doubt denounce 


anyone who dares to earn a simi- 
lar amount as a result of invent- 
ing or producing a medicine that 
would cure cancer as a profiteer- 
ing blackguard. 


New Consumer Spending Control 


The new monetary policy device 
announced by Mr. Lloyd consists 
of receiving authority from Par- 
liament to apply a special sur- 
charge or a special rebate to 
Customs and Excise duties includ- 
ing purchase tax up to a limit 
of 10% either way, and to impose 
a special surcharge on the em- 
ployers’ contributions to National 
Insurance. Between them, these 
two surcharges could neutralize 
some £400 million of spending 
power per annum. Since the first 
mentioned surcharge operates both 
ways the new measure also en- 
ables the Government in case of 
recessions to release by adminis- 
trative action some £200 million 
spending power in a fiscal year. 
One of the advantages of this de- 
vice is that it can be applied at 
any time during the year, so that 
there is no need to await the next 
budget before the Government 
can take fiscal action to stimulate 
or damp down business activity. 

This device certainly constitutes 
an innovation in the sphere of 
monetary policy. Unfortunately 
there is reason to suspect that it 
is not the Government’s intention 
to apply it in addition to Bank 
Rate and credit squeeze, but 
largely in substitution of that de- 
vice. The Government appears to 
have lost faith in the beneficial 
effects of conventional monetary 
action. It seems probable that on 
the occasion of the next sterling 
crisis the maximum permissible 
surcharge will be applied instead 
of raising the Bank Rate to crisis 
level as in 1957. Admittedly, this 
change is not without advantages 
in that its fiscal effects are bound 
to inspire confidence. A higher 
Bank Rate means an increase of 
the budgetary deficit as a result 
of the higher cost of Treasury 
borrowing. It also means an in- 
crease in invisible imports repre- 
sented by the interest paid on 
Treasury bills held abroad. On 
the other hand, the yield of the 
surcharge will strengthen the 
revenue side of the budget and 
will reduce the deficit. 


Notes Moderate Limits 


Even so, the innovation is open 
to grave doubts. It introduces a 
new element of uncertainty which 
increases the difficulties for in- 
dustry and commerce to plan their 
operations. It was bad enough for 
business firms having to be in a 
state of jitters for a month or two 
before the annual budget, for fear 
of changes that might cause a 
fall in the value of their stocks or 
that might discourage demand for 
their goods. It will be a great deal 
worse to be in perpetual jitters, 
aggravated from time to time by 
rumors of an impending applica- 
tion of the new device. However, 
since the extreme limit of its ap- 
plication is moderate the harm 
that is likely to be done in this 
respect appears to be moderate. 


One of the Government’s objects 
in imposing a surcharge on the 
employer’s share of the National 
Insurance contributions is to 
counteract the tendency on the 
part of industrial firms to “hoard” 
labor by abstaining from releasing 
redundant hands. This end is not 
likely to be attained, however. 
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During the recent recession in the 
automobile industry various firms 
were prepared to pay £15 per 
week and more to many thousands 
of workers who were not needed, 
in preference to dismissing them 
and risking being unable to secure 
adequate labor after the end of 
the recession. It does not seem to 
be common sense to suppose that 
an extra cost of four shillings per 
week per employee would prove 
to be the last straw that would 
induce employers to change their 
attitude. In any case, they would 
encounter the utmost resistance to 
redundancy dismissals on the part 
of the trade unions. The only ef- 
fect of the tax on payrolls will 
be a reduction of surpluses avail- 
able for dividends. To that .ex- 
tent it would, of course, tend to 
be disinflationary, though it must 


be borne in mind that a curtail- 
ment of dividends is not nearly 
as disiniflationary as a curtail- 
ment of the wage bill. 


First Cleveland 
Names Officers 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—E. A. Legros, 
President of The First Cleveland 
Corporation, National City East 
Sixth Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced a number of changes in 
the company’s official family. 
Richard N. Kapp, Cleveland, Ed- 
mund A. Orrell, Canton, and Rob- 
ert E. Bulkley, Youngstown, were 
elected Vice-Presidents. Clarence 
F. Davis was advanced from Vice- 
President to Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident. Richard W. Cook continued 
as Secretary and assumed the du- 
ties of Treasurer, a position for- 
merly held by Mr. Kapp. Martin 
J. Long and Edgar E. Legros were 
re-elected Vice-Presidents. 

Frank C. Gee, a founder of the 
company and Chairman of the 
Board since 1944, has retired and 
this position has not been filled. 
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Other new appointments ir- 
cluded those of E. Z. Perna as 
Manager of the Investment De- 


partment and William C. Porz, J 
as Assistant Manager of the Trac- 
ing Department. 

The First Cleveland Corpora- 
tion founded in Cleveland in 1935. 
now has representatives in Toledo. 
Findlay, Sandusky, Columbus, 
Canton and Youngstown. 


California Investors Add 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Arthur 
L. Logan has been added to the 
staff of California Investors, 3922 
Wilshire Boulevard, members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


In Securities Business 


Inv-For-Women Ine. has been 
formed with offices at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, to en- 
gage in a securities business. 
Samuel Beitler is a principal of 
the firm. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$1,865,500 


Teledyne, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Placement of these shares was arranged privately 


by the undersigned. 


HAYDEN, STONE & CoO. 





This is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of the securities herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


140,000 Shares 
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Majestic Specialties, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Price $39.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
Gealers participating in this issue, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Drexel & Co. 


| Shields & Company 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Bache & Co. 


E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Incorporated 





Blair & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goodbody & Co. 
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Economic Policies and Goals 
Of Kennedy Administration 


By Hon. Douglas Dillon,* Secretary of the Treasury 


Doubt is expressed that substantial increases in interest rates as 
characterized the 1958-59 period are likely to recur this time in 
Mr. Dillon’s review of fiscal, monetary, and budgetary thinking. The 
Secretary foresees a $2 billion deficit in the current fiscal year 
and $3 billion for 1962, and expects Pres. Kennedy’s tax incentive 
plan will lead to plant-equipment spending increases of $2 to $3 
billion a year and should speed recovery. As for the proposed 
dropping of the 4% dividend tax credit and related $50 exemption, 
Mr. Dillon asserts it favors the higher income tax brackets more 


I think one can fairly say that 
there is a substantial concensus in 
our country today on national eco- 
nomic goals: 

(1) We want 
a steadily ex- 
panding econ- 
omy,based 
upon a 
strengthened 
system of free 
enterprise. 

(2) We want 
a rate of 
growth suffi- 
cient to give 
us an ever- 
rising stand- 
ard of living 
and to provide 
jobs for all. 

(3) We want to assure the edu- 
cation of our youth and the health 
and security of those who are 
growing old. 

(4) We want an economy that 
can adequately provide for our 
national defense and furnish our 
fair share of the development 
needs of less fortunate peoples in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

(5) We want to accomplish all 
of this in an atmosphere of rela- 
tive price stability. 

Inevitably there will be differ- 
ences among us over the means 
we should employ to achieve our 
objectives. But we must not per- 
mit such differences to obscure 
our basic agreement. We must 
recognize that unless all elements 
in our society work together, we 
cannot mobilize the massive ef- 
fort required of our nation in 
meeting the challenge of the 
Sixties. 

Before considering the fiscal 
and monetary policies we should 
follow to achieve our objectives, 
let us look briefly at ourselves as 
we are today: 


Douglas Dillon 





Secret Not Mastered Yet 


We are a people who have built 
what is clearly the strongest and 
most advanced economy on earth. 
But, as recent experience demon- 
strates, we have not mastered the 
art of keeping our economy op- 
erating at the highest sustainable 
levels. 

The recession from which we 
are now beginning to emerge has 
been relatively mild. For ex- 
ample, in terms of constant dol- 
lars which allow for inflation, 
Gross National Product is now 
only two point two percent below 
last year‘s peak, compared with a 
decline of four point seven per- 
cent in the 1958 recession. Per- 
sonal income and industrial pro- 
duction have also fallen less than 
in previous postwar recessions. 

However, before we take too 
much satisfaction from these fig- 
ures, let us remember that they 
are relative. The absolute figures 
tell a far different story: Current 
unemployment, with six point 
nine percent of our labor force 
out of work, approaches the worst 
days of the '58 setback. A record 
number of our cities are classi- 
fied as areas of substantial unem- 
ployment. 

Why, in view cf the relative 
mildness of the recession, do we 
have five and a half million peo- 
ple unemployed? 

The answer is clear: We have 
not been producing at our full 
capacity for some years. Even last 
year, at the point of highest pro- 
duction in our history, our econ- 
omy was operating well below its 
potential and we still have 5% of 
our labor force unemployed. We 
can and must do better in the 
future. Meanwhile, until we find 
ways to improve the overall per- 
formance of our economy, the ex- 
tent of current unemployment 
demands prompt and forthright 
action by the Federal Govern- 


ment. President Kennedy has, 
therefore, taken a number of 
steps to speed recovery. 


Steps Taken to Speed Recovery 


(1) The annual veterans’ dividend 
of $250,000,000, ordinarily paid 
out over the course of a year, 
was paid in full during 
March. 

(2) Tax refunds were speeded up 
and we are now $500,000,000 
ahead of last year’s pace. 

(3) Government programs have 
been expedited by the prompt 
obligation of available funds. 

(4) Most important, a temporary 
unemployment compensation 
bill has been enacted. 


These actions, together with in- 
creased defense spending that got 
underway last Fall and reduced 
revenues stemming from the re- 
cession, have created a budgetary 
deficit of about $2 billion in the 
current fiscal year. Such a deficit 
is not a cause for alarm in times 
like these. On the contrary, it is 
a stimulus to recovery that can, 
and should, be readily offset by 
surpluses as prosperity returns. 


Another deficit is in prospect 
for fiscal °62: one of about $3 
billion. This, too, will be entirely 


appropriate. The economy will 
require the stimulating effect of a 
modest deficit in the coming fis- 
cal year if it is to move forward 
at an adequate pace. 

The innate strength of our 
economy, the increase in govern- 
ment outlays which I have men- 
tioned, and the automatic action 
of the so-called built-in budgetary 
stabilizers, are apparently putting 
an end to the current recession. 
Looking backward we may well 
find that the turning point was 
reached early in March. But, unless 
we act energetically, recovery is 
likely to be sluggish, just as the 
decline was gradual and slow. 


No matter what the pace of our 
recovery from the recession, there 
are major problems confronting 
us which must be solved if we are 
to realize our full economic po- 
tential. We must find ways first 
to achieve and then to maintain 
production at full capacity. We 
must ensure employment for our 
steadily growing labor force. At 
the same time, we must preserve 
reasonable price stability. 


If we balance these goals 
against our accomplishments, I 
think it obvious that new and 
forward looking governmental 
action is called for. 

Excessive Federal spending is 
clearly undesirable. But our mini- 
mum national needs must be met. 


Private placement of these Securities was negotiated by the undersigned. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Let me cite those which merit 


highest priority: 


Priorities 

First, after careful reexamina- 
tion, the President has concluded 
that we must increase our defense 
expenditures in the coming fiscal 
year by 142%, or about $650 mil- 
lion. Surely, no one can logically 
question our need or our capacity 
to spend whatever is required for 
our Nation’s security. 

Second, we are confronted by a 
shameful lag in education.. More 
education will, of course, assure 
the flowering of our national cul- 
ture. But, beyond this, we must 
recognize that education today lies 
at the very root of a nation’s 
power and well-being. Without 
adequate education, we cannot 
hope to achieve the economic 
growth we desire. Our shortcom- 
ings in providing our citizens with 
education according to their needs 
and capacities is a blight upon 
our future. The problem has 
grown so large that an additional 
Federal contribution is clearly 
and urgently required. 

Third, we must supply the ever- 
growing needs of our municipali- 
ties: slum clearance, improved 
transportation, modern sewage fa- 
cilities, and increased water sup- 
ply. These needs are placing an 
unbearable burden upon our 
larger cities. 

We can and we must fulfill 
these needs. Fortunately, if our 
economy operates at full capacity, 
our present tax system can yield 
a surplus of several billion dol- 
lars. Our problem is not, there- 
fore, how to raise additional rev- 
enues but to get our economy 
operating at higher levels. More- 
over, in setting tax policy, our 
most difficult task is not obtaining 
more revenue but strengthening 
and modernizing our whole tax 
system so as to stimulate growth 
and improve equity. One of our 
major objectives is thorough- 
going tax reform. An extensive 
review is now under. way and we 
expect to present concrete recom- 
mendations to the Congress next 
January. 

Tax Reform 


In the meantime, there is one 
important tax reform that cannot 
wait: This is legislation to spur 
the modernization of our plant 
and equipment. It is an unpleasant 
fact that our plant equipment is 
growing older year by year. By 
contrast, thanks to more liberal 
investment incentives than are 
available under our laws, Western 
Europe and Japan are modern- 
izing at a much faster rate. We 
must step up our rate of mod- 
ernization if we are to maintain 
our nation’s competitive position. 
The installation of new and more 
efficient equipment is of prime 
importance in enabling us to meet 
foreign competition in the drive 
for export markets which are so 
essential to improving our balance 
of payments. 

Since the installation of modern 
equipment means that labor can 
produce more, we must recognize 
that it may complicate the prob- 
lem of unemployment. However, 
modernization will also increase 
jobs in the capital goods indus- 
tries. Indeed, we estimate that 
the tax incentive President Ken- 
nedy has recommended should 
lead to an increase of from $2 to 
$3 billion a year in expenditures 
for plant and equipment. Some 
250,000 new jobs would be re- 
quired to provide this equipment. 
In addition, at least as many more 
people would find employment as 
an indirect result of these expen- 
ditures. Although major benefits 
to economic growth will accrue 
over the longer run, it is also clear 
that this tax incentive will have 
a substantial effect in speeding 
our recovery from recession. And, 
as our economy speeds up, in- 
creased consumer and business 
demand will expand the variety 
and volume of goods produced, 
thus creating new jobs to replace 
those eliminated by increased 
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productivity. This is the way of 
future progress. 

The legislation the President 
has requested is carefully de- 
signed to promote increased 
spending for modernization and 
expansion. Its enactment is nec- 
essary to speed full recovery and 
promote rapid growth thereafter. 
Initially, it will result in some 
loss of revenue. To compensate 
for this loss, he is asking that a 
number of serious tax defects be 
corrected: 


Correcting Tax Defects 


First, expense accounts — an 
area where abuse has virtually 
become a national scandal. Tighter 
enforcement of the present law 
is not an adequate solution, for 
it would put an unacceptably 
heavy discretionary burden upon 
Government tax auditors. What is 
needed is a new and stricter legis- 


lative definition of allowable 
deductions. This is what we are 
asking. 


Second, we are asking for with- 
holding at the source of interest 
and dividends. Our best estimate 
is that about $3 billion of income 
from interest and dividends goes 
unreported every year. This situa- 
tion is clearly unfair to all wage 
earners and, indeed, to the major- 
ity of taxpayers. We are asking 
that it be corrected by a workable 
withholding provision that, as in 
the case of wages, will collect at 
the source a substantial portion of 
the tax on interest and dividend 
income. 

Third, we are asking for repeal 
of the 4% dividend credit. This 
credit was adopted in 1954 in an 
attempt to lighten the double 
taxation of dividend income. But, 
at only 4%, it has not served its 
purpose. Furthermore, it gives 
considerably greater benefit to 
those in the higher income brack- 
ets than to the vast majority of 
stockholders. This favoritism in 
the law is unhealthy and should 
be ended. The related $50 exemp- 
tion should also be dropped. 

Finally, we seek an end to tax 
provisions that encourage Ameri- 
can business operations abroad 
through the use of tax havens. 
We also want to withdraw prefer- 
ential tax treatment for American 
capital going into industrially ad- 
vanced countries, for such treat- 
ment discriminates against the 
investment of capital at home. 
These changes will have a needed 
and favorable impact upon our 
basic balance of payments deficit. 
We are not, however, recommend- 
ing changes in tax inducements 
for investment in underdeveloped 
countries which are an essential 
part of our overall program to 
help these countries grow. 

I have briefly outlined our 
overall fiscal and budgetary 
thinking. I have also referred to 
some of our plans for the immedi- 
ate future as regards taxation. 


Monetary Policy 
Now, let me take up monetary 


policy. This is a field where we 
face an entirely new situation 
brought about by the recently 


achieved convertibilty of foreign 
currencies. Convertibility per- 
mits owners of liquid funds to 
shift them freely from one world 


financial center to another in 
search of higher interest rates. 
Therefore, the extremely low 


short-term interest rates of previ- 
ous recessions could have danger- 
ous repercussions today. Short- 
term interest rates much below 
present levels might well touch 
off a renewed outflow of dollars 
that could imperil our balance of 
payments and the soundness of 
our dollar. 

Nevertheless, we need low long- 
term rates to stimulate borrowing 
for modernization, plant expan- 
sion, housing construction and the 
like just as much today as in 
previous periods of recession. 
Accordingly, the Administration 
is attempting to promote lower 
long-term interest rates without 
putting downward pressure on 
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present short-term rates. For one 
thing, the Federal Reserve is now 
purchasing securities of all ma- 
turities, instead of restricting 
itself to short-term Treasury bills. 
For another, President Kennedy 
has taken direct action in the 
housing credit field which has 
helped to lower average mortgage 
rates by more than a quarter of 
one percent since the turn of the 
year. 

Far more meaningful than in- 
terest rates, however, is the 
quantity of funds flowing into 
investments. Here, we see evi- 
dence of improvement in the 
mortgage crecit area, where, al- 
though rates are still on the high 
side, availability of credit is no 
longer an inhibiting factor. We 
also see increasing evidence of 
growing municipal and corporate 
borrowing. 

Finally, since the budgetary 
deficits that are presently en- 
visioned are modest and bear no 
comparison to the deficit of 1959, 
monetary policy will remain free 
to act in support of business re- 
covery. Therefore, the substantial 
increases in interest rates that 
characterized the 1958-59 period 
are not likely to recur this time. 


Summary 

To sum up: our policies — be 
they budgetary, tax or monetary 
—should have one overriding goal: 
the promotion of a healthy rate of 
economic growth within a reason- 
able atmosphere of economic sta- 
bility. We must meet the needs of 
the day in the fields of defense, 
education, housing, highway con- 
struction, urban development, and 
other essentials. Fortunately, we 
are in a position to meet them— 
this year, and the next, and in the 
long run — without undue strain 
on our economy. 

We must overhaul our tax sys- 
tem to provide greater fairness 
and incentives for efficiency and 
growth, beginning with an in- 
vestment incentive this year, and 
following with a basic overhaul 
next year. 

We must maintain an interest 
rate structure conducive to the 
steady flow of funds into invest- 
ment. 

To achieve all t!ese things will 
not be easy. But with determina- 
tion and perserverance we should 
be able to attain our goals. In 
the process, we can look forward 
to a period of growth and pros- 
perity during the Sixities such as 
this Nation has never known. 


*An address by Secretary Dillon at the 
annual meeting cf the American Society 
ef Newspaner Editors, Washington, D. C., 
April 21, 1961. 


Forms Kenneth Lloyd Co. 


Kenneth Lloyd Co. is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 15 Park Row, New York City. 
Kenneth Zeleznik is a principal of 
the firm. 


H. R. Penzell Opens 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla. — H. Roy 
Penzell is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 407 
Lincoln Road under the firm name 
of Penzell & Co. 


Two With Calif. Investors 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Howard 
L. Abelovitz and Harold B. Wright 
have become associated with Cali- 
fornia Investors, 3932 Wilshire 
Boulevard, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. Mr. Wright 
was formerly with Keon & Co. 


Nichibei Securities 
(Sptcia) to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. Nichibei 
Securities Corporation of L.os An- 
geles is engaging in an investment 
business from offices at 313% East 





First Street. Officers are Shigeru 


Ozawa, President; Kazuo Ozawa, 
Vice-President; & Takazi Ozawa, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas, formerly 
in the Cities Service System, has 
been controlled by W. R. Stevens 
and affiliated interests for some 
years. Mr. Stevens, as Chairman 
and President, has pursued an 
aggressive policy of diversifying 
the company’s activities into non- 
regulated fielcs. These non-util- 
ity operations, conducted through 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, in- 
clude the recovery of natural 
gasoline and other derivatives; 
production of industrial chemi- 
cals; retail marketing of petro- 
leum products; manufacture of gas 
air conditioners, gas heaters, gas 
regulators and control devices, 
gas lights, etc.; fibre glass boats; 
horse drawn buggies, harness, and 
period furniture; cement; construc- 
on of pipeline and distribution 
systems; and the financing and 
sales promotion of gas-fired 
equipment and appliances. In 1960 
revenues were obtained as fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Percent 


Natural Gas 


Industrial $35,000,000 31% 
Residential 23,000,000 20 
Other 15,000,000 is 


Total $73,000,000 64% 


Gas Air Conditioning 15,000,000 13 
Chemicals, etc 14,000,000 12 
Cement 5,000,000 5 
Other Activities 7,000,000 6 


$114,000,000 100° 


The company last August 
acquired Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties, serving cities in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Natural gas utility 
service is now provided for a 
population cf about 1,700,000 in 
Arkansas, northern Louisiana and 
east Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Arm ong the princival cities served 
are Shreveport, Little Rock, El 
Dorado, Texarkana and Wichita. 
At the end of 1960 there were no 
hearings or litigation pending on 
matters pertaining to the com- 
pany’s retail rates. 

Incustrial sales are important, 
including a large boiler fuel load 
for electric power plants. During 
1960 the revision of contracts by 
the company with its heavy indus- 
trial customers was completed. 
Each of these was replaced by a 
15-year contract with periodic 
escalations, providing long-term 
stability for this significant gas 
load. 

A new 18-inch gas transmission 
line spanning half the State of 
Arkansas from near Malvern to 
Helena was constructed in 1960 
by Arkansas Industrial Pipeline 
Corporation, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. The line traverses a rich 
farm area not served by any other 
major pipeline. At its terminus 
on the Mississippi River is the 
largest single gas-consuming in- 
stallation on the system—a gen- 
erating plant utilizing up to 75 
million cubic feet daily. 

In 1960 the company negotiated 
purchase contracts covering over 
300 billion cubic feet of gas. Pur- 
chase contracts are now in effect 
with more than 900 suppliers in 
five states. The Exploration and 
Production Division program 
reached a new high, adding mate- 
rially to the reserves of gas, oil 
and natural gas liquids. The sys- 
tem produced about one-fifth of 
its gas requirements in 1960. 

Over $21 million was invested 
in various construction and ex- 
pansion programs during 1960, of 
which more than three-fourths 
went into activities related to im- 
proving and maintaining gas re- 
sources and gas service. Funds to 
finance the. 1960 program. were 
obtained from a net. increase of 
£6,802,000 in bank loans, and the 
balance by investment of retained 
earnings. 


Important advances were made 
in the non-regulated divisions last 
year. In its second full year of 
operation, Arkansas Cement Corp. 
continued to receive excellent 
customer acceptance for Forenan 
Cement, and the number of cus- 
tomers who bought regular types 
of cement increased 35% over 
1959. Plans to double the annual 
capacity of the Foreman plant, 
at an estimated cost of $7.5 mil- 
lion, were announced early in 
1961. 

Sales by Reynolds Gas Regu- 
lator Company increased 3% in 
its second full year of operation 
as a subsidiary of Arkla, and it 
is anticipated that 1961 will prove 
one of the best years in its 68- 
year history. With occupation of 
its new plant late in 1959, Razor- 
back Fiberglass Corp. enjoyed a 
200% increase in sales revenue 
during 1960. Three new models 
of fiberglass sports boats were 
added to the four previously pro- 
duced, and a new and expanded 


wholesale finance plan was in- 
troduced. 

The company attributes the con- 
tinuing increase in residential gas 
usage to aggressive promotion 
and sale of gas-burning appli- 
ances, especially year-round air 
conditioning and yaslites” (of 
which there are now some 54,000). 
A total of 6,281 tons of gas air 
conditioning was added to the 
system during 1960, bringing in- 
stalled capacity to 27,910 tons, and 
further gains are anticipated. 

Regarding the Arkla air-condi- 
tioning manufacturing division, 
quantity production began last 
year on the new 25-ton direct 
fired Heater-Chiller (considered 
a “major breakthrough” in year- 
round air-conditioning) and the 
3'42-ton Sun Valley Remote. In 
1961 production will begin on the 
new 4.3-ton and 6-ton Sun Val- 
leys, a new 43 ton Sun Valley 
Remote, and a 4.3-ton Sun Valley 
cooling only add-on unit. Con- 
tinued research is expected to re- 
sult late in 1961 of a 5-ton Sun 
Valley Remote. 

During the past decade System 
revenues have increased from $40 
million to $114 million, reflecting 
not only growth of the natural 
gas business, but also the entrance 
into non-regulated fields. During 


the years 1954-1959 share earnings 
increased steadily, after adjust- 
ment for split-ups and stock divi- 
dends, from 22 cents to $1.71 
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(adjusted to reflect the merger of 
Consolidated Natural Gas), re- 
flecting an average annual com- 
pounded rate of gain of over 50%. 
However, 1960 was a year of con- 
solidation (as had been indicated 
earlier in the year) and share 
earnings slipped back to $1.61. 
A substantial gain in earnings 
appears likely in 1961, hwever— 
possibly to around the $2 level, 
according to Street forecasts. 

The stock has been selling re- 
cently on the American Stock 
Exchange around 44. The current 
dividend rate is $1. 


R. C. Gordon Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. Robert C. 
Gordon is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 5325 
Grant Street. 


Form Peter Herbert Co. 


Peter Herbert & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. Officers 
are David Hein, President and 
Treasurer, and Joseph H. Hein, 
Secretary. 


New du Pont Branch 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Francis I. 
du Pont & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 414 Seventy-first 
Street under the management of 
Charles T. Cubellis. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of this stock. 
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White Shield Corporation 


Copie 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


75,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


(10¢ par value) 


Price $12 per share 


April 21, 1961 


sof the Prospectus may be obta ned from the un dersigned. 


Adams & Peck 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of these Debentures. 
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Talley Industries, Inc. 
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Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











lt is expected that the Treasury 
will make public today the 
way in which the May 195 
maturities will be provided for. 
It is taken for granted that the 
refunding issue or issues will be 
of short maturity. This would be 
in line with the current policy of 
the monetary authorities of hav- 
ing short-term rates high enough 
to keep the readily transferable 
funds from going abroad, while 
at the same time long-term rates 
vill be maintained at levels that 
vill make it attractive for corpo- 
ations to offer their securities to 
the public. 

There is no question but what 
the money and capital markets 
are in good shape and there would 
be a larger demand for all fixed 
income bearing issues, including 
(Governments, were it not for the 
ery large purchases that are be- 
ng made of common stocks. Fear 
of inflation and the boom psy- 
chology still detract from the 
bond market. 


Refunding on a Cash Basis 
The Treasury is going to use the 
“cash” refunding method in tak- 
ng care of the May 15 maturities. 
,ecording to the announcement, 
vhich was made last week, the 
‘7.8 billion of certificates coming 
que will be handled by a public 
ffering of an issue or issues in 
which the owners of the maturing 
obligations will not receive pref- 
erential treatment. 

In other words, the Treasury 
vill pay off the $3.7 billion of the 
certificates and $4.1 billion 
of the 354% certificates in cash. 


á 3g % 


There will not be any rights ac- 
cruing to the holders of the issues. 
The $7.8 billion of certificates 
in question are held by the public 
in the amount of about $4.8 
billion, with the rest of these 
obligations being owned by the 
Federal Reserve Banks and Gov- 
ernment agency accounts. 

As previously indicated, it is the 
opinion of most money market 
specialists that the May refund- 
ing issue or issues will be in the 
near-term sector of the Govern- 
ment market. This would be in 
keeping with the existing mone- 
tary policy of the Administration, 
that is to have the short-term 
area of the market well enough 
supplied with securities so that 
these rates will tend to remain 
relatively stable, or to advance or 
decline within very narrow limits. 
The purpose of such an operation 
in the near-term end of the money 
market is to make these rates at- 
tractive to those who have quick 
moving funds, while at the same 
time they will not be out of line 
with the whole general pattern 
of rates. The longer end of the 
Government market will not be 
having any competition from the 
Treasury, whether it be for 
refunding or new money rais- 
ing purposes. 


Treasury Market Stable 


The tone in the intermediate 
and long-term areas of the Gov- 
ernment market has been on the 
constructive side and this is at- 
tributed to, not only some aid 
from the monetary authorities in 


form of selected purchases of is- 
sues in these classifications, but 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a 
solicitation of an offer to buy securities. The 
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your investment dealer or by writing: 
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61 Broadway 
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714 Boston Building 
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also to what is termed a develop- 
ing interest from the public as a 
whole. It is evident that institu- 
tions are making commitments In 
certain of the middle-term obliga- 
tions since the yield that is avail- 
able in these securities is attrac- 
tive to them. 

On the other hand, modest pur- 
chases continue to be made in 
Government bonds by public 
funds, with reports again showing 
that the long-term 3'%s are the 
leading issues with these buyers. 


Trading in Intermedia‘es 

Even though the trading fra- 
ternity is not doing too much yet 
in the intermediate term Govern- 
ments, there are reports that some 
of these bonds are being posi- 
tioned by dealers. In addition, 
there are traders who have been 
and still are moving in and out 
of these issues on what is being 
termed a profitable basis. 


The longer-term bonds have not 
been taken into positions to any 
extent yet, because there are more 
attractive non-Federal obligations. 


Dillon on Interest Rates 
Recent remarks by Treasury 
Secretary Dillon that low interest 
rates on long-term bonds will be 
needed for some period of time 
probably will mean that the capi- 


tal market will continue to be 
favorable enough to be getting 
n.ore oiferings of bonds from 


companies who are interested in 
making improvement in their op- 
erations. The cutting of costs will 
make them more competitive and 
thus help the unemployment 
picture. 


Goodbody Co. to 
Admit Edw. Larkin 


Edward J. Larkin on May 1 will 
become a Partner in Goodbody & 
Co., 2 Broadway, New York ‘City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading Ex- 
changes. Mr. Larkin is the son 
of Thomas A. Larkin, Partner in 
the firm and Manager of the syn- 
dicate department. 

On May 1 also Werner Lehn- 
berg and Frederick J. Millett will 
become partners. 


F. P. Weber With 
Troster, Singer 


Frederick Palmer Weber has be- 
come associated with Troster, 
Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, 
New York City, as Director of re- 
search. 
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“For Whom Will the Bell Toll?’ 


Mr. Keith Funston, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
recently urged investors to be 
cautious, and he expressed appre- 
hension that*the surge in trading 
was attracting uninformed in- 
vestors to purchase siocks they 
knew little or nothing about. It 
well behooves the President of 
the -nation’s largest stock ex- 
change to sound such warnings. 
Other practical suggestions from 
leaders in the investment banking 
and brokerage business migat aiso 
be timely. As it looks to some of 
us who have been around since 
1925 or longer, there have been 
other “ups” and “downs” in mar- 
kets and in each instance some of 
these past speculative orgies 
looked a great deal like the one 


we have right now. Today we 
don’t have 10% margins — we 
don’t have the boys in the ele- 
vators handing out “tips’ — but 


we've got a new crop of folks who 
seem to have a little more money 
and the same amount of “greed” 
and gullibility as any of the sheep 
who got sheared back in the 
twenties. 


Less Emphasis on Gambling 

Today, “Capital Gains” is the 
polite word that is used to de- 
scribe profit. In this day and age 
it must be acquired only after six 
months and a day has passed to 
be worth much to most specula- 
tors—otherwise Uncle catches the 
“Rabbit.” Every night going home 
in my car I hear radio programs 
from some firm blaring away in 
a stentorian voice, or sometimes 
excitably, with the market aver- 
ages, new highs, new lows, volume 
figures, market leaders, up an 
eighth, down two, up four, side- 
wise, and what have you. Is this 
kind of scuttlebutt designed to 
bring in the business of investors? 

It is the trader that makes the 
commissions add up for the 
brokers. The fellow who buys and 


sells, he pays both times. The 
account executive (I call him 
salesman) obtains his salary 


which is based upon the amount 
of gross commissions he. can push 
through the till every month. 
Probably no better way can be 
found to handle this business. I 
personally believe that a salesman 
should work on a eommission, or 
a salary based upon what he pro- 
duces. 

But let us call a spade a spade. 
When the little fellow hears all 
this speculative jargon on the ra- 
dio, when he reads ads recom- 
mending stocks for “cavital gains,” 
and he hears about all the big 
~a-ev he thinks is being made in 
Wall Street, he has naturally be- 
gins to “itch” for some of that 
green stuff himself. The security 
salesman isn’t going to tell him 
to put his dough in a tin can and 
hide it either, because if he did 
that fellow would go across the 
street to some other firm and 
make his bet. “What’s the matter 
with my business, boy; isn’t my 
money as good as Mr. Golden- 
rocks’; don’t you want me to make 
a buck; aren’t you a pal, keeping 
all those good deals for your big 
clients?” Some of us that have 
been selling stocks for a while 
have heard this kind of talk, tco. 


Low Quality New Issues 


There are also investment firms 
that are offering “new issues” to- 
day at prices that look a trifle in- 
flated, even if you compare the 
“gizmos” some of these new com- 
panies say they are making with 
their future, let alone their book, 
net, and past records. 

There are companies that have 
used good old American names for 
years, nothing fancy, just plain 





descriptive names. Then they 
added the word micro, or schmi- 
cro, or electro, or something like 
that, went public, and “bingo” up 
went the stock. When people start 
to gamble and the money is flying 
around as loose and fancy as it is 
today, a lot of underwriting firms 
get into the act. People want the 
stuff, it sells, the snowball 
bigger. 

Says one partner of a conserva- 
tive firm to the head of an under- 
writing department, “What’s tthe 
matter with you, Joe; why didn’t 
you get us into those last three 
deals. Our salesmen are flooded 
with orders. We need the mer- 
chandise. How do you expect us 
to compete?” And Joe replies, 
“Well, we have been kind of snort 
on our underwritings ourselves 
these days. You know this busi- 
ness. If we want to get into the 
other fellow’s underwritings, we 
have to head uv a few of our own. 
You partners had better get busy 
and dig up some of your old con- 
tacts. Maybe that fellow who is 
making bicycles around the corner 
might want to try the missile 
business. Why not have a talk 
with him?” 


on ⁊ 
Pets 


Inflationary Thinking 

Today we think we are in a 
period of inflation. Whether we 
are or not is not the question. 
What we think, we are! Pecple 
believe they are going to see more 
and more government spending, a 
higher cost of living and a cheaper 
dollar. They are gambling in 
stocks because, after all, gambling 
is contagious. It will be this way 
until the Federal Government 
controls the entire economy. 
Meanwhile, a lot of people will 
get hurt. It is laudable for Mr 
Funston to send out such warn- 
ings. I hope sincerely he will 
continue to do so, but I doubt if 
he will change the course of his- 
tory. 

As a salesman, why not think 
of your own self-interest? Try to 
keep the widows and orphans out 


of outright speculations. If they 
won’t listen, let them go some- 
where else and buy them. Sleep 


gocd at night. Do all of the snec- 
ulative trading you can with the 
“pros.” Don’t sell over-pricei 
marginal stocks and think you 
are offering investments. If they 
are fast-moving, quick rides, save 
trem for your regular customers, 
spread them around and give 
everybody who deserves it a 
“Thank You” present. Don’t stay 
too long in anvthing that looks 
lke it is a 99% build-up and 10% 
water. Sell some tax exempts, 
value stocks. Mutual Funds, and 
try and keep a well balanced 
clientele. 

I’ve seen all this kind of thing 
before. It doesn’t worry me at 
all. People are people, and given 
a $290,000,000,000 national debt, 
and God knows how much state, 
local and private debt. with more 
to come, with taxes high and go- 
ine higher, with labor ready to 
strike again in a few months for 
more money and less work, with 
three pots on every stove except 
in a few depressed areas (and 
we'll see that’s fixed up with more 
doles), with $250,000,000 already 
dumped into Laos—just what do 
you think we are going to have, 
Chaos or Schmaos? 

P. S.—I read an ad in my local 
paper the morning I wrote this. 
It offered 90% loans on homes, 
25 years to pay, and it stated, “We 
are proud to announce our co- 
operation . . . with the President 
of the United States and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Board.” Who 
said we don’t have 10% margins 
today? 
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New Stagnation Theory 
And Our Current Problems 


By Dr. Arthur F. 


Burns*, John Bates Clark Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, and President, 


National 


Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 


A vital pramise guiding the Council of Economic Advisers’ edvic2 to 
Prasident Konnady is sharply challeng2d by form2r head of the 


Cauncil, 


Questioning the Council’s arithmetic of comparability of 


post-World War !! cyclical periods, and the bases for constructing 
unemployment trand and the gap between actual and potential outpul 


loads the economists’ ma2ntor to 


conclude that the popular neo- 


stagnation theory of today is postulated on a fragile inference 
drawn from the admittedly incomplete expansion of 1958-60. Offer- 
ing what he believes is a better explanation of the last expansion, 
Dr. Burns blames the excessive governmental policies of restraint 
not checked in time and the last protracted steel strike. The econo- 
mist sees full employment in 15 to 18 months and cautions against 
courting inflation and a gold crisis by poor timing in government 
spending; criticizes human welfare programs disguised as recovery 
m2asures; presses for a permanent unemployment insurance law; 
and praises many of the President’s anti-recession proposals. 


In discussing so large a topic as 
our current economic policies, one 
must make a choice. I have de- 
cided to concentrate less on the 
policies them- 
selves than on 
their theoreti- 
cal founda- 
tions. Policies ` 
are always 
based on some 
theory. What 
I shall chiefly 
try to do, 
therefore, is to 
examine the 
eccnomic the- 
ory that un- 
derlies the 
major eco- 
nomic policies 
of the new 
Administration. 

This task has been made rela- 
tively easy by the policy state- 
ment submitted by the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the Joint 
Economic Committee 0a Marc.. 

The Council’s theory can per- 
haps be conveyed best by reading 
a few excerpts. According to the 
Council, “the American economy 
today is beset not only with a re- 
ces-ion but with persistent 
slack in production and emp-oy- 
ment, a slowdown in or vate of 
growth.” Further, according to 
the Council, “economic recovery 
in 1961 is far move than a cyclcal 
prcblem. It is also a problem of 
chronic slack in the economy— 
the growing gap between what we 
can produce and what we do pro- 
duce Especially since 1955, 
the gap has shown a distressing 
upward trend.” 





Dr. Arthur F. Burns 


States Council’s Essential Point 


The essential point of this 
theory is thai, quite apart from 
the recession, there is increasing 
slack in our economy; there is a 
growing disparity between actual 
and potential output in short, 
America faces a problem of secu- 
lar stagnation. 

The Council informs us that 
“the problem of unused potential 
becomes continually more urgent.” 
The gap between actual and po- 
tential output has not only been 
growing but has become very 
large. The gen is said to have 
been 32 billion dollars for 1960 as 
a wrole. Using annval rates. the 
gap is estimated at 40 billion 
collars for the fourth quarter of 
1969 and at 50 billion collars for 
the first quarter of 1961. 

But what, it may be asked, is 
the large and growing gap due 
to? The basic reason, we are told, 
is that there has been a retarda- 
tion of investment. The rate of in- 
crease in the stock of capital per 
worker has been declining. The 
average age of our stock of equip- 
ment has been rising. And there 
has not only been a retardation 
of investment in business plant 
and equipment but public invest- 
ment has also been inaiequate— 
that is, investment in education, 


health, research and development 
of natural resources. 

It follows from the Council’s 
analysis that if our actual output 
is to approximate our potential 
output, investment in business 
plant and equipment will need 
to be substantially increased, and 


so also will public investment, 
especially investment in human 
beings. 


Furt*zermore, if we proceed to 
increase both private and public 
investment sufficiently, our eco- 
noric pctential itself will rise 
more rapidly. According to the 
Council. the rate of advance that 
cur economy now achieves when 
it overates at full employment is 
3.5% ver yeer. This rate will be 
ligher if investment is carried out 
on a larger scale. 

The theory that I have just 
sketc’ed bears some. resemblance 
to the Keynes-Hansen theory of 
secular stagnation, which domi- 
nated economic thought during 
the 1930s and 1940s. 


Just as Hansen saw secular 
stagnation as he looked back in 
time, so the Council now sees the 
recent past. And just as Hansen 
saw secular stagnation as our fate 
in the future, unless appropriate 
remedial measures were taken in 
time, so the Council now sees the 
future. 

Hansen, however, b2lieved tht 
private investment was bound to 
remain inadequate in view of the 
disappearance of the frontier, a 
declining rate of pop™leticen 
growth, and a shift from capital- 
using to capital-saving innova- 
tions. Hence, he argued tat it 
will be necessary to rely heavily 
on rising governmental expendi- 
tures if we are to escape a chronic 
condition of mass unemployment. 


The Council is far less pessi- 
mistic about the prospects for pri- 
vate enterprise and investment. 
Not oniy does the Council argue 
that larger governmental spend- 
ing can and will stimulate private 


investment but the Council also 
proposes that some of our tax 
laws be revised in the interest 


of creating greater incentives for 
private investment. In other 
words, the Council seems to view 
the private economy as a dozing 
giant who, while not capable of 
realizing his potential through his 
own efforts, will come fully to 
life again and stay alive if the 
government does its part by 
spending more and by revising 
some of the tax laws. 


A Gayer Stagnation Theory 

Clearly, the Council’s stagna- 
tion theory is gentler and less 
pessimistic than Hansen’s. Indeed, 
it must be regarded as a gay and 
optimistic theory in the light of 
still older stagnation teories 
such as Friedrich Engels’ or Thor- 
stein Veblen’s. 

When Engels speculated about 
the future he saw only the con- 
tinuance of depression and the 
eventual breakdown of capitalism. 
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And when Veblen turned to the 
future, he likewise saw chronic 
depression from which, to be sure, 
our people would be occasionally 
relieved, but only througa acci- 
dental developments. 

The Council’s diagnosis of the 
state of our economy, despite its 
stagnationist accent, has none of 
the morbid pessimism of earlier 
stagnation theories. A theory of 
secular stagnation such as the 
Council’s therefore need not cause 
anxiety. Viewed coldly, it merely 
provides a warning. And the 
warning may be salutary if there 
is an empirical basis for the new 
theory. How substantial, then, is 
the evidence in its support? Let 
us turn to this question. 


Finds Comparisons Are Not 
Comparable 

One piece of evidence cited by 
the Council is the progressive de- 
cline of business-cycle expansions 
in the postwar period. The ex- 
pansion of 1949-53 lasted 45 
months. The expansion of 1954-57 
lasted 35 months. The expansion 
of 1958-60 lasted 25 months. In 
other words, successive upswings 
have been progressively shorter, 
and this is a symptom of non- 
cyclical or secular slack. 

In judging this evidence, it 
necessary to recall that the ex- 
pansion from 1949 to 1953 was 
cominated by the Korean War. 
This expansion might well have 
been shorter if the war had not 
lasted so long. 

Historically, wartime expan- 
sions have always been excep- 
ticnally long. Indeed, the expan- 
sions of 1861-65, 1914-18, 1938-45, 
and 1949-53 are the longest busi- 
ness-cycle expansions that we 
have had. 

Since the expansion of 1949-53 
is clearly an abnormal case, it is 
best to put it aside. We are then 


is 


left with the fact that the most 
recent business-cycle expansion 
was shorter than its immediate 


predecessor. There is nothing re- 


markable about this fact. Of itself 
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it surely provides little reason to 
expect or to fear secular 


tion. 


stagna- 


Unemployment Trend 

The Council cites, however, an- 
other piece of evidence namely, 
unempioyment was approximately 
3% at the peak of business in 
1953, but about 4% at the busi- 
ness-cycle peak in 1957, and about 
5% at the business-cycle peak in 
1960. This evidence seems to sug- 
gest that successive upswings are 
becoming weaker. 

However, as I’ve just noted, the 
peak in 1953 was a wartime peak 
of activity. We then had an over- 
time economy. It seems more 
sensible to regard the 3% unem- 
ployment rate of 1953 as an ex- 
ceptional case than to take it 
as a yardstick of economic per- 
formance. 

This is as clear when we look 


back of 1953 as when we look 
forward, for the unemployment 
rate was about 4% at the busi- 


ness-cycle peak of 1948 just as it 
was 4% at the peak of 1957. Not 
only that, but the Council itself 
regards a 4% unemployment rate 
as signifying a condition of prac- 
tically full employment. 

It is true that the unemploy- 
ment rate was appreciably higher 
in 1960 than in 1957. This com- 
parison is entirely valid. But one 
instance of higher unemployment 
of itself gives fragile support to 
the generalization that successive 
upswings are becoming weaker or 
to the theory that the gap be- 
tween actual and potential output 
has a Gistressing upward trend. 

The Council presents still a 
third piece of evidence. This takes 
the form of a direct measurement 
of the gav between actual and po- 
tential output. 


Challenges Base Picked for 
Full Output Trend 


Quarterly figures of the gross 


national product, adjusted for 
changes in the price level, are 


taken as a measure of actual out- 


$11,787,700 
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put. Potential output is then 
measured by a curve which start: 
at the level of the actual output 
in mid-1955. This curve move; 
forward in time at an annual rat 

of increase of 314%, and it moves 
Similarly back of 1955. 

Why, it may be asked, does th: 
curve depicting potential output 
start in the micdle of 1955? Th: 
reason is that unemployment wa 


then approximately 4% of the 
labor force, and the Council re- 
gards a 4% unemployment rate 
as a “reasonable target for ful)! 
utilization of resources.” 


And why is this curve of poten- 
tial output allowed to rise at an 
annual rate of 3%%? Because 
we are told, this rate “represent 
the rate of advance of gross na- 
tional product (corrected for pric 
changes) that our economy now 
achieves when it operates at rea- 
sonably full employment.” 

Once the curves of actual and 
potential output are drawn, th 
gap between them is obtained by 
subtraction. It is this gap which 
is said to show a distressing up- 
ward trend, especially since 1955 

The first and perhaps the most 


important question raised by thi: 
arithmetical exercise is why the 


curve of potential output is passe} 
through the middle of 1955. 


True, the unemployment rat 
was about 4% in mid-1955 and 
actual output may therefore b- 


taken as equal to potential outpv! 
at that time. But the unemploy- 
ment rate was about 4% also in 
the second quarter of 1947, in th. 
second quarter of 1957, and ja 
other scattered quarters of th- 
postwar period. Any one of thes: 
quarters or dates could hav: 
served just as well as 
for the starting point of the 3). 
curve of potential output. 
The results, however, 
have been very different. 
Council draws the 3%% 
the gap between actual 
tential output in 1960 comes 
Continued on page 
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THE MARKET 


... AND YOU 


BY WALLACE STREETE 





The amazing thing about the mar- 
ket action tnis week has been the 
very snappy recovery from the 12 
point selloff that we had on Mon- 
day. If there was any question as 
to the strength behind the market 
prior to Monday, there would 
appear to be very little question 
about it now. 

Looking back through the years 
we can remember that when an 
important Government official 
sneezed it was an excuse for a 
several point reaction. Today, 
however, in the Loatian situation 
which threatens the entire Far 
East, followed by the fiasco of 
Cuba, and then the threat of Civil 
War in France, the market has 
taken an awful lot of bad news in 
its stride. 

Although first quarter earnings 
that are being reported are gen- 
erally poor, which indeed was 
expected, there does seem to be 
very little question that the re- 
cession has reached the bottom. 
Opinions vary as to how quickly 
the economy will pick up and how 
long a boom may result. However, 
if the market is any indicator we 
should expect a very rapid re- 
covery. 

With the Dow-Jones averages 
selling just short of 700, just 
where can they go from here? 
From the long-term chart of the 
D-J over the last 10 years one 
can see the market has covered a 
spectacular amount of ground. 
Today there are more stockhold- 
ers than ever before, and also 
more shares outstanding. The 
American public has become 
aware of the equity share as a 
speculative medium, but also as 
an investment medium. It can be 
also argued that in the early 50’s 
the market was grossly under- 
valued based on the outlook for 
the country. Assuming that it was 
as much as 50% undervalued the 
rise is not as spectacular as it 
looks. But whether we will see 
‘the Average through the 1000 


market in the next year or so, is 
distinctly another question. The 
only sure thing is the old bromide 
that regardless of what the mar- 
ket does, there will be many 
stocks that will “outperform” the 


i} 
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New Issue 


market, both on the upside and 
the downside. 


A Rose Midst the Thorns 


During the railroad industry’s 
seemingly permanent despond, 
Norfolk & Western rolls along as 
a premier performer of the entire 
investment scene. 

Already having marked up a 
uniquely successful record during 
the past two decades. the carrier 
will gain much additional through 
its presently proposed expansion 
projects. These will embrace a 
merger with the New York Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, the acquisition 
of the Sandusky Line, and the 
leasing of the Wabash from the 
Pennsylvania. 

If approved by the ICC these 
plans entailing a more broadly 
diversified traffic mix and elimi- 
nation of duplicate facilities, with 
eventual reduction of the work 
force and labor costs, should ma- 
terially broaden the earnings 
base. 

While the stock, in the 98-117 
range since Jan. 1, is selling at 
the highest level in many years, 
its continuing attractiveness seems 
to be validated by anticipated 
post-merger earnings estimated at 
$12-$14. 

Over-the-Counter 

Another company that has in- 
teresting possibilities is an over- 
the-counter situation, New Hamp- 
shire Ball Bearing. This company 
at 38 is selling at slightly over 
22 times the $1.70 earnings 
estimate for the current year 
which ends June 30, and below 20 
times the projected earnings for 
1962. This company is one of the 
largest producers of miniature 
Ball Bearings; a “miniature” bear- 
ing being anything under three- 
eighths-inch in diameter. With the 
money that will be spent in the 
next 10 years in science and with 
the trend towards miniaturization, 
it would seem to make little dif- 
ference who has the missile, who 


has the computer, or who has the 
instrument; they all will need 
miniature bearings. The company 
has only 490,000 shares outstand- 
ing, of which more than half are 
closely held. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 
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The shell home business is 
booming. Certain-teed Products’ 
Earnings for the first quarter of 
this year will show a considerable 
improvement over last year’s, but 
the impact of its. shell homes 
business on earnings will not be 
felt until the second quarter. This 
company is also closely held, and, 
although the shares have already 
had a most impressive rise, the 
feeling is that the stock could still 
be a good long-term investment. 
Earnings projected for this year 
run as high as $3.00 a share with 
a possible $5.00 in 1962. The stock 
market price is 44. 

Stokley-Van Camp would seem 
to offer some attraction. This is 
one of the largest producers of 
canned foods in the country and 
also supplies a great deal of the 
country’s frozen food. Earnings for 
the year to end May 31 should be 
about $2.50, as compared to $1.30 
last year. The stock, at 23 is thus 
selling well below 10 times current 
earnings, which is extremely 
cheap when compared to other 
food stocks. Although the canning 
business might be called more 
cyclical than the strictly food busi- 
ness, the difference does not seem 
sufficient to warrant such a dis- 
crepancy in the price-times-earn- 
ings ratios. 

[The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


Krams Named 
By Kay & Co. 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Warren Krams 
was recently appointed Manager 
of the Mutual Fund & Bank Stock 
Department of Kay & Company, 
2316 South Main, according to 
Maurice Karkowski, Senior 
Partner. 


Alexisson to Be 
Walston V.-P. 


On May 1 Gustave A. Alexisson 
will become a Vice-President of 
Walston & Co., Inc., 74 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York and Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchanges. Mr. Alex- 
isson is a partner in Granbery. 
Marache & Co. 


Rocket Research Corporation 


| Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
| announcement is circulated from only such of the Underwriters as 
may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Craig-Hallum, Kinnard, Inc. 


| Blanchett, Hinton, Jones & Granat, Inc. 


April 27, 1961 


. Thursday, April 27, 1961 





STANY GLEE CLUB 
The Glee Club of Security Traders Association of New York has 
announced that their Seventh Annual Dinner-Dance will be held 
May 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Cocktails will be served 
at 7 p.m. in the Basildon Room to be followed by dinner at 8 p.m. 
in the Jade Room. 

Tariff is $30 per couple and reservations may be made with 
William Sabah, Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc. 


BALTIMORE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The Baltimore Security Traders Association will hold their 
26th Annual Spring Outing on Friday, May 19, 1961, at the 
Country Club of Maryland. 

David L. Pindell, Lockwood, Peck & Co., is Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. 











NASD District Chairmen Named 


Chairmen have been elected for some of the district committees of 
the National Association of Securities Dealers. Those elected so 
far out of the NASD’s 13 districts are: 





Eugene H. Cassell G. Shelby Friedrichs 


John D. Berl 





* 


Jesse R. Phillips, Jr. Craig Severance 


Gerald P. Peters, Jr. 


District No. 1 (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota and Washington)—William T. Patten, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle. 

District No. 2 (California, Nevada and Hawaii)—John D. Berl, 
partner, Sutro & Co., San Francisco. 

District No. 3 (Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming)—Gerald P. Peters, Jr., Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
Inc., Denver. 

District No. 5 (Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
a part of Tennessee)—G, Shelby Friedrichs, partner, Howard, 
Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Orleans. 

District No. 6 (Texas)—Jesse R. Phillips, Jr., partner, A. G. 
Edwards & Sons, Houston. 

District No. 10 (Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia)—Eugene H. Cassell of C. F. Cassell & Co., 
Charlottesville. Va. 

District No. 12 (Connecticut, New York and a part of New 
Jersey )—Craig Severance, partner, F. Eberstadt & Co., New. York. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3. 








QUARTERLY ANALYSIS 


11 N. Y. CITY 
BANK STOCKS 


Available on Request 


London Branches 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.. 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, 
KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-383500 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, 
KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR. 
UGANDA, ADEN, SOMALI REPUBLIC, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 
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World’s Bowling Potential 
Exceeds That of U.S. Alone 


By B. E. Bensinger,* President, Brunswick Corporation, 


Chicago, Ill. 


The domestic bowling market is said to beckon as much as a 100% 

growth in the next five to ten years, and the international market 

to offer even greater prospects. Mr. Bensinger details reasons for 

the sports popularity, permanency and auspicious potentials in 

order to put an end to rumors that bowling is but a passing fad 
like miniature golf. 


Expansion of the bowling industry 
in the United States in the past 


eight to ten years has been one 
of the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena ever 


witnessed in 
the leisure 
time field. 
This is amply 
attested by the 
28 Ff i F 
increase in 
registered 
bowlers for 
the past 
decade. 

Registered 
bowlers are 
those who are 
members of 
registered 
league teams 
or bowling associations. These are 
the avid bowling fans—the hard 
core of men and women and 
young people who bowl with con- 
siderable regularity. The size of 
the increment grows each year. 
There are now over five million 
registered bowlers, really very 
few in comparison to the total 
population. This means that 
everyone else between the ages of 
9 and 90 constitute the potential 
market for bowling customers. 

An accompanying table portrays 
graphically the increase in bowling 
activity. 


B. E. Bensiage 


Women Spark Bowling 
The increase in women bowlers 
started long before 1954 when the 
number of bowling lanes started 
to swing upward. This develop- 
ment is very important and it 
reflects the promotional effort to 


induce women to enter bowling 
centers, which were then being 
improved and modernized. The 


entry of women was a vital force 
because it gave bowling new 
stature as a family sport. 

Then came the introduction of 
the automatic pinsetter. This did 
two things: First, it freed bowling 
from a rather difficult labor 
problem involved in the necessity 
for each establishment to keep a 
staff of pinboys. Secondly, it in- 
troduced the requirement of large 
capital, which in turn involved 
managerial capacity, financing, 
and bank support. It also spurred 


the modernization of bowling 
centers. 
Add to this the advent of 


bowling programs on television 
where the inviting atmosphere of 
bowling centers was brought into 
America’s living rooms, creating 
more interest and dispelling some 
of the old notions regarding their 
respectability. 

All this took place in a climate 
of increasing suburbanization, ris- 
ing per capita and family income, 
and increased leisure time. These 





forces combined to produce more 
modern bowling centers, involv- 
ing very substantial capital; at- 
tracting families and other social 
groups. 

Let’s examine for a moment the 
social aspect. This is the age of 
“togetherness” and bowling is the 
only participant sport which 
serves as a force for togetherness 
for many elements in our society 
The church that wants to cement 


its membership and attract new 
members organizes a bowling 
league as the medium of fellow- 


ship. A labor union creates strong 
personal bonds among its mem- 
bers by attaching them to bowling 
leagues in intra-union and inter- 
union competition. The factory 
does likewise to tie employees to 
the corporate name rather than a! 
outside affiliation. In bowling 
centers, father and mother can 
participate in a well-defined sport 


with their children on weekends 
30owling is the red carpet that 
leads teen-agers off the streets 


and into protected and supervised 
recreation 

I could go on with many more 
examples of the cohesive function 
of the modern bowling center. 

The social forces at work to 
build up bowling are at least as 
important as the promotional 
activities of the bowling interests. 
The bowling industry sells its 
services on the basis of health and 
recreation, but it offers much 
more than that to commuħity and 
church leaders. It is this plus in 
bowling which gives it much of 
the push that has carried it so far 
so soon, and will carry it much 
further over the years ahead. 


Denies It Is a Fad 

I have gone into this in 
detail because whispers 
reached my ears that compare 
bowling to miniature golf and 
other fads of short duration. None 
of them had the social significance 
of bowling. None of them con- 
tributed to social life as bowling 
does. None have stood the acid 
test of time — over 50 years of 
growth in popularity. This fact 
alone is ample evidence that 
bowling will continue to grow and 
become an even greater factor in 
the use of leisure time. 

By the end of 1960, there were 
roughly 5,000,000 registered 
bowlers. This is a very small por- 
tion of the total population. In 
spite of the enormous percentage 
of increase in women bowlers, the 
actual number of women who 
bowl is also very small. In addi- 
tion, there are great sections of 
the country which are not yet 
educated to the pleasures and the 
healthful values of bowling. 


Let me point out that if we add 
only 2,000,000 more regular 


some 
have 


GROWTH IN SPORTS 
Total U. S. Participation 


Category 1946 1956 1965 Estimates 
pO e a * 20,000,000 28,000,000 40,000,000 
SE ee 13,100,000 20,813,000 30,000,000 
oo cialis 12,500,000 20,050,000 35,000,000 
ie ES, 9,990,000 11,784,000 20,000,000 
Basketball .------ 9,000,000 11,000,000 18,000,000 
—— ———— * 5,000,000 7,106,000 11,250,000 
| a: 4,700,000 6,675,000 10,090,000 
EE daaa 4,100,000 6,583,000 8,000,000 
— cae å 4,300,000 5,100,000 10,000,000 
On T ian 1,700,000 4,600,000 7,000,000 
—— a 1,400,000 2,180,000 4,000,000 
acti 1,500,000 1,725,000 3,000,000 
Track and Field... 675,000 580,000 1,250,000 
Wrestling -------- — 150,000 170,000 1,000,000 


bowlers from the present popula- 
tion, we will need a vast increase 


in the nations bowling plant- 
many more centers, each one 


equipped with automatic pin- 
setters; with modern, comfortable 
furniture and the collateral facili- 
ties such as restaurants, bars, 
nurseries, meeting rooms, and 
billiard rooms. 


Bear in mind, also, that the 
population is increasing at a very 
rapid rate--one every eight sec- 
onds, I believe. Perhaps even more 
significant is the fact that the 
post-World War II baby boom is 
just hitting the high schools. 
These are the teen-agers who be- 
gin to take up bowling really 
seriously. Consequently, I fully 
anticipate a continued growth 
trend in the number of bowlers 
and the demand on bowling fa- 
cilities. 


Effect 


I’ve also been asked to comment 
about the effect of the recession 
on bowling. It is remarkable to us 
how resilient our industry is to 
unfavorable business conditions. 
3y and large, we have been af- 
fected very mildly, although in 
some industrial areas fewer people 
at work has meant fewer bowlers 
However, we expect that even 
these few rough spots will be 
evened out very soon 


Minimal Recession 


Looking to the immediate future 
domestically, I'd like to say that 
we expect at least as much busi- 
ness in the next year or two as 
we have enjoyed recently. Our 
backlog of orders currently is 
very substantially higher than it 
was a year ago. 


In the more distant future, I 
foresee a very substantial growth 
in the bowling indutry over the 
next five to ten years—perhaps 
to as much as 100% over existing 
facilities. There will be more 
bowlers who will bowl more fre- 
quently. They will need additional 
bowling centers, automatic pin- 
setters, lanes, furniture, etc.; and 
they will demand continuously 
increasing quantities of the ex- 
pendable items, such as balls, pins, 


New Issue 


Incorporated 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 





HERZFELD & STERN 


shoes, and other accessories. And, 
because even the best machinery 
wears out in time, somewhere 
along the line we are going to 
have to start replacing from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 automatic pinsetters. 
That alone is a market potential 
in the order of nearly $2 billion. 


International 

When we turn our consideration 
from the domestic scene to the 
prospect for bowling outside the 
United States, we face an enor- 
mous potential market. The sim- 
plest situation exists in Canada. 
There, bowling is well established, 
but it is played in many forms. 
Besides duck and candle pin 
bowling, Canada has developed its 
own game of five pin bowling. 
The ten pin game, which is the 
one sweeping the United States, is 
being introduced in Canada and 
is finding ready acceptance. 


Latin America has also demon- 
strated a large potential, which is 
not nearly so fully developed as 
Canada. In Puerto Rico a number 
of bowling centers have been 
established and they are doing 
very well. Mexico is. similarly 
bowling-minded, as proved by the 
success of a number of centers 


that have been constructed there. 

On the South American con- 
tinent bowling has been intro- 
duced and is going well in 


Venezuela and other countries. As 
industrialization proceeds in South 
America, and their economies im- 
prove, which they are bound to 
do, the market for bowling equip- 
ment will increase. 


The biggest 
Europe. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries have had bowling for some 
time and the automated game is a 
natural for them. Pilot installa- 
tions in England have been 
eminently successful and the Rank 


potential lies in 


Organization, for example, has 
undertaken a large program for 
the conversion of movie theatres 


to bowling centers, as well as the 
construction of new centers. In 
addition, other American financial 
interests are moving into that 
market with confidence, and with 
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managerial experience from their 
own domestic operations. An 
American financial group will 
open a 14-lane house in Wup- 
pertal, Germany, in May. They 
plan to install 200 more lanes 
throughout Western Europe. 


Other groups are setting up shop 
in France and Italy. 


Australia also appears to have 
great potential. There are several 
big cities there and the Australians 
are as sports minded as are 
Americans. Our affiliated Austral- 
ian company is preparing to 
develop that market intensively. 

We think Japan offers an enor- 
mous opportunity for the develop- 
ment of bowling. There are now 
several bowling centers in Japan. 
They are doing well. The Japanese 
are very like Americans when it 
comes to sports. Our company has 
joined with Mitsui, one of the 
largest trading companies in the 


world, for the manufacture and 
sale of bowling equipment in 
Japan. We are most optimistic 


about our future in that country. 

I have presented a brief run- 
down of market potentials in very 
broad terms, and I am sure you 
realize that all of these markets 
cannot produce profits imme- 
diately. But we are sowing seeds 
around the world. We believe the 
harvest is not far off. 

If the game really “catches on” 
as preliminary operations indicate 
—there is one big, significant fact 
to remember the potential for 
bowling in the rest of the free 
world is far greater than in the 
U. S. alone. 





*From a talk by Mr. Bensinger before 
the Chicago Investment Analysts, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


With Hill, Darlington 


Joel M. Chetlain, Jay S. Isacoff 
and Stanley Yagerman, have 
joined Hill, Darlington & Grimm, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading ex- 
changes, as registered representa- 
tives. They will be associated 
with the firm’s head office at 
2 Broadway, New York. 


This advertisement is not and ig under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
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“Discounting the Hereafter” 


By M. Richard Sussman, Assist 
Pennsylvania State Univer 


Writer attempts to explain the st 
valuation and the important imp! 


ant Professor of Finance, The 
sity, University Park, Pa. 


riking advance made in security 
ications of a particular security 


price. in directing attention to tha phrase “discounting tha hərə- 


after,” Mr. Sussman wonders whe 


ther the investor knows why, at 


a given level of prices, the stock of a mature company might be a 


better investment than that of a 


growing company. The investor, 


he concludes, should be made aware of the new techniques that 
make for sounder decisions. 


In recent years the techniques of 
security analysis have been con- 
siderably improved and refined. 
Complex methods for adjusting 
and analyzing 
financial 
statements, as 
well as new 
and more ef- 
ficient eco- 
nomic fore- 
castings 
techniques 
have been ad- 
vanced. 

Perhaps the 
one area in 
which the 
most striking 
ad vancements 
have been 
made has been 
that of security valuation and of 
the implications of a particular 
security price. Financial litera- 
ture has been more and more di- 
rected toward the final questions 
of analysis: how much is this stock 
worth, and what must occur to 
justify its present price? 


M. Richard Sussman 


Present Value Technique 

Many approaches have been 
adopted in answering ‘these qu°s- 
tions, but the most prevalent pres- 
ently appears to be that of the 
present value technique. Stated 
simply, the value of a share of 
stock is that price for which all 
future dividends would provide a 
satisfactory return. It follows, 


Dividends Growing 


at 10% Factor at j 


1.00000 
.93458 $ 
.87344 
81620 
76290 
-71300 
.66634 
.62275 


08201 


04393 
50835 


Present value of $2.59 continuing indefi 


Present Value 


therefore, that the preseht price 
of a stock implies a certain se- 
quence and level of future cash 
dividends. If the necessary se- 
quence and levels of future divi- 
dends extend beyond the bounds 
of reasonableness and normal ex- 
pectation, the price is not consid- 
ered justifiable. 

For example, consider the fol- 
lowing situation: (1) Co. X has 
recently paid a $1.00 cash divi- 
dend; (2) it is expected that this 
dividend will increase by 10% 
each year for 10 years, and then 
remain constant: (3) investors 
consider 7% to be a generally ac- 
ceptable rate of return.! Given 
these conditions, $30.49 should be 
the present market price of one 
share of X Company stock. 

If an investor paid $30.49 for X 
Company stock and held it indefi- 
nitely, his dividends would pro- 
vide him with an average com- 
pounded rate of return of 7%. If 
the investor held the stock for a 
few years and then sold it at the 
appropriate market price which is 
based on present value, the sum 
of the dividends which he re- 
ceived, plus the capital gain which 
he realized would also have pro- 
vided him with an average com- 
pounded rate of return of 7%. 

Thus the price of $30.49 was 
justified by the expectation of a 
$1 dividend growing at 10% per 
annum, for a period of ten years, 


1 N. Moledovsky, “Valuation of Com- 
mon Stccks,” The Analysts Journal (Feb- 
ruary, 1959) p. 25. 


Mkt. Price Based 
on Present Value 
* $30.49 
.03 31.51 
.06 32.51 
.09 33.45 
34.33 
35.13 
35.83 
36.37 
36.79 
37.00 
37.00 


Present Value of 
% Future Dividends 


! 


mt et tet ee ed es Á 
* * * k P 


nitely 


from the lth year (32.59 + .07 x .50835) 
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and by the acceptance of a 7% 
rate of return. Had a aifferent 
amount been paid, this other price 
wouid have implied a aifferent 
rate of growth, a different period 
of growth, a different rate of re- 
turn, or some combination of trese 
determinants. 


Warnings on Discouniing the 
Hereafter 

The present value approach i3 
certainly not as uncomplicated as 
the foregoing explanation and ex- 
ample might lead one to believe. 
Rather, it contains a substantial 
amount of highly technical pro- 
cedures and assumptions. It has 
been with these procedures and 
assumptions that security analysts 
have been concerned. Writing in 
professional journals, and thus 
primarily to each other, they have 
advanced the theory, improved its 
techniques, elaborated and clari- 
fied its assumptions, and discussed 
its implications. Then, with this 
intensive background of exclusive 
information they have issued 
warnings to the general investing 
public that it is ignoriag the bench 
marks of dividends and earnings; 
that it is “discounting the here- 
after.” 


Which is the Better Investment? 


What does “discounting the 
hereafter” mean to the general 
public? Do they understand the 
full impact of this idea, or do they 
think of it as a half understand- 
able, half facetious phrase? Do 
they really understand why, at a 
given level of prices, the stock of 
a mature company might be a 
better investment than that of a 
growing company? 

Protection of the pocketbook 
may be considered as second in 
ir portance only to protée¢tion of 
the person. Yet, why is it that 
people who will run to a medical 
dcetor for every little ache and 
pain will not seek professional 
advice even for the most serious 
investment problems? 

Perhaps one answer is that the 
public is not aware of the fact 
that new ideas and developments 
have been occurring in the invest- 
ment field as well as in the medi- 
cal field. Perhaps because “they 
do not know what they do not 
know,” they feel that they can 
prescribe the figurative aspirin as 
well as the professional. 

Certainly research and advanced 
theories should not have to be di- 
rected toward the level of the lay 
public, for to do so would involve 
a simpilfica:ion and eiasoration 
that would destroy the effective- 
ness of the new ideas. However, 
the public should be made aware 
of the fact that new ideas and 
techniques are constantly being 
developed. New approaches, which 
in the hands of the competent 
advisor, will help them make 
sounder decisions. 

Attempts should be made to in- 
form the public about the nature 
of the new techniques, to help 
them to understand to whatever 
degree possible, and to make them 
aware of what they do not know. 
Perhaps then, “discounting the 
hereafter” may no longer be con- 
sidered as a laughing matter. 


Shields & Co. to 
Admit Purcell 


Edward A. Purcell, Jr., a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on May 15 will become a partner 
in Shields & Company, 44 Wall 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges. Mr. Purcell was for- 


ry 


merly partner in Purcell & Co. 


Ltd. Secs. of Fla. 


ORANGE PARK, Fla. — Limited 
Securities of Florida Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 1225 U. S. 
Highway No. 17, to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
P. C. Armstrong, President: Betty 
E. Guy, Vice-President; and M. E. 
Willits, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Thurscay, April 27, 1961 


Future for Minerals and 
Our Dependence Upon Them 


By 5. G. Lasky,* Office of Coal Research, Acting Director, U. S, 


Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lasky clerifies the question whother we are a “hav” or “hava 
not’ nation. At this time, he points out, we are importing a growing 
dollar proportion of mineral goods, but, he adds, this do:s not imply 
we éra undergeing an alarming and an unavoidable basic d>teriora- 
tion of our mineral strength. Implicit in industrialization, the writor 
submits, is increasing depandence on imports, but whethor we do 
or do not import is said to revolve arcund such factors as economic 
motivations, human failure, changes in mincral us? patterns, and 
political decisions here and abroad. The writz:r supplies indicators 
helpful in predetermining our future minzral status; offers a case 
by case analysis of typically known and rar) min-rals; and foresees 
a high dependence on non-ferrous matals. 


The extent to which the industrial 
nations of the world supply their 
own mineral needs from within 
their own borders is of acute im- 
portance to everyone, industrial 
nation and undeveloped nation 
alike. The subject is under almost 
constant debate and discussion. 

So far as industrial nations 
themselves are concerned, their 
performance or ability in domes- 
tically supplying their mineral 
wants affects their international 
trade relations, their domestic and 
international policies in many di- 
rections, and their defense in time 
of war. The nonindustrialized na- 
tions are acutely interested be- 
cause they are the ones who pro- 
vide the difference between what 
the industrial nations consume 
and what they produce. 

I am not going to discuss the 
merits or demerits of mineral self- 
sufticiency, nor what American 
policy should be regarding it. My 
only purpose is to clarify the sub- 
ject. Recause the Bureau of Mines 
has such conmiptete statistics on the 
United States, and because these 
are so convenient, I will use the 
United States extensively as an 
example. 


The Meaning of Self-Sufficiency 

Many writers and speakers dis- 
cuss self-sufficiency as though it 
means a nation’s physical ability 
to procuce what it uses—its phys- 
ical ability to get along without 
imports should it decide to do so. 

Other writers and speakers dis- 
cuss the subject in the sense that 
a nation is self-sufficient only if 
it has a net exportable surplus. 

Poth interpretations are at vari- 
ance with the economic meaning 
of the term, which is just as tech- 
nical and just as specific, sav, as 
the term “ore shoot.” By defini- 
tion, “a self-sufficient nation is 
one that produces all that it con- 
sumes.” The degree of self-suf- 
ficiency in mineral products ex- 
hibited by a country is not the 
country’s ability to supply its 
needs from domestic resources, 
but its performance in doing so, 
without regard to the reasons be- 
hind the performance. 


These reasons are simple enough 
to list but are complex in their 
operation. There are three kinds: 
(1) the nation’s inherent resource 
position, (2) economic forces, and 
(3) combinations of these two. In 
no two nations would these rea- 
sons Operate to the same degree 
with respect to one another, be- 
cause no two nations are equally 
endowed with mineral resources 
and no two have precisely the 
Same economic atmosphere. By 
“economic forces” I mean not only 
the immediate elements of supply 
and demand, cost and price, but 
also such technologic and political 
factors as have an economic im- 
pact. 

If a country is completely lack- 
ing in an item, its ability and its 
performance are synonymous at 
zero. With respect to such items, 
and to those that are present only 
in small amounts relative to the 
nation’s ‘demand, the resources 
position is obviously paramount. 

At the other extreme are those 
items that the nation possesses in 
abundance. When a nation imports 


part of its supply of any such 
item it does so for economic rea- 
sons; its performance, clearly at 
variance with its physical ability, 
reflects the collective response 
of management, throughout the 
country, to the relative price oi 
foreign and domestic materials 
delivered to the factory or other 
point of consumption. The United 
States imports potash from time 
to time, for example, not because 
the mines in New Mexico and the 
brine wells in California cannot 
furnish what is wanted but be- 
cause potash from Germany and 
other European countries can be 
delivered to eastern American 
chemical markets cheaper than it 
ean b> supplied from either ot 
those two states. 


Human Failure 


Between these extremes of ab- 
solute scarcity and absolute abun- 
dance, production is controlled by 
economic forces the free play of 
which, however, is constrained by 
the resource position. Toward the 
scarcity end this constraint is 
dominant, toward the other end it 
becomes negligible, but generally 
the collective decisions, policies, 
and skills of management tend to 
constitute the more decisive force. 


Good illustrations of this prin- 
ciple are numerous. When the 
United States became a net im- 
porter of copper it was not be- 
cause of lack of ore in the ground 
tae reason often quoted is that 
the higher grades of ore were ex- 
hausted, “the cream had been 
skimmed off,” as though this were 
the unqualified determinant. Such 
reasoning assumes that the depos- 
its then known were all that ex- 
isted, yet my fellow geologists 
would agree unanimously with 
me that as many mineral deposits, 
and as rich, remain to be discov- 
ered as have been found in the 
Past. Moreover, there remain a 
great tonnage and a wide range 
of low-grade material upon which 
management is challenged to ap- 
Ply its skill. What is lacking is 
net the natural resource, but in 
part a human failure to find more 
Ore of good grade to replace that 
mined out, and in part the eco- 
nomic impulse to develop the 
technology needed to mine and 
treat the lower grades of ore that 
remain. 


Measuring Self-Sufficiency 

The common way of expressing 
self-sufficiency is by the ratio of 
domestic production to consump- 
tion for some chosen period, the 
one dividend by the other, usually 
expressed as a percentage figure. 
For example, if 60% of the new 
copper used by a country is from 
its own mines, the country is said 
to be 60% self-sufficient in that 
metal. 

A self-sufficiency ratio of zero 
normally means that a netion does 
not contain the metal or mineral. 
The United States, as a case in 
point, does not contain known 
deposits of corundum or cryolite 
or certain varieties of asbestos. 
But its self-sufficiency is also zero 
for quartz crystal, say, which has 
been found in the United States 
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but in such small quantities as to 
preclude its production. 

A self-sufficency ratio over 
100% normally implies a surplus 
for export. 

Where the mineral items them- 
selves constitute the point of issue, 
the gross self-sufficiency of a 
nation may be measured on the 
basis of the number of items used. 
For instance, if, in a practical 
sense, a nation is considered to be 
self-sufficient in an item when it 
produces 90% or more of. its 
needs, then the United States is 
currently self-sufficient in two- 
fifths of the number of metals 
and minerals it uses. It is totally 
dependent on imports for an 
eighth. 

Degree of self-sufficiency ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the 
number of items has been criti- 
cized as “a rubber yardstick,” 
because the number can be in- 
creased or decreased by sub- 
classifying or combining, i.e., 
asbestos, manganese, chromite, 
fluorspar can each be counted as 
one item or four. In point of fact, 
however, these broad ratios stay 
roughly constant regardless of the 
length of the list, so long as it 
includes a balanced assemblage of 
essential items. 

When mineral trade is the point 
at issue, economists often assess 
national self-sufficiency by com- 
paring the aggregate dollar value 
cf newly-produced material pro- 
vided domestically with aggregate 
dollar value of newly-produced 
material consumed. According to 
this comparison the aggregate 
mineral self-sufficiency of the 
United States in 1957 was 88%. 

A modification of this method 
uses dollar value but with the 
price remaining constant at that 
prevailing during some reference 
year. The values obtained are thus 
indices of physical volume. For 
1957, self-sufficiency on this basis 
calculates at 84%. 

By this last measure the aggre- 
gate mineral self-sufficiency of 
the United States has stayed con- 
stant for all practical purposes at 
least from 1900 to 1947, the coun- 
try being a net exporter for that 
period. In 1947 on balance, it be- 
came a net importer, the change 
coming about through the shift to 
a net import position in the late 
1940’s first for iron ore then for 
petroleum. Oil and iron ore are 
produced in such large quantities 
that a shift in their trade position 
exerts a superior influence in the 
total trade balance. 

For most materials degree of 
self-sufficiency is an ephemeral 
state of affairs. Since it is so 
largely a measure of economic and 
related circumstances and the re- 
sult of human decision, it shifts as 
these circumstances and decisions 
shift. 

The shifting state of affairs is 
dramatically illustrated by tung- 
sten production in the United 
States. The United States has 
traditionally considered itself 
deficient in this metal. In 1948, to 
go back only far enough to illus- 
trate the point, the United States 
produced only 47% of what it 
used. But in 1950 it produced 69% 
and by 1955, under the Govern- 
ment premium price, it managed 
to produce more than three times 
as much as it used. Production re- 
mained above 100% of consump- 
tion through 1956, after which it 
gradually declined until in 1959 
the United States was again 
deficient in production to the 
extent of nearly 70% of its needs. 


Absolute Self-Sufficiency? 

Absolute self-sufficiency is eco- 
nomic fiction. No nation produces 
within its own borders all the 
mineral raw materials a modern 
industrial economy requires. Not 
only does it not do so, it cannot 
do so, for every nation is com- 
pletely lacking in something or 
other. 

This is so true that were a na- 
tion to determine to become self- 
sufficient in all items, it would 
have to create a new technology 


for itself, one adapted to the set 
of materials it possesses or can 
contrive synthetically. Consider 
for example, what would happen 
to the energy, transportation, and 
communication technology of a 
nation that had to give up copper, 
or what would happen to the 
chemical technology of a nation 
that could not get sulphur. 


Nevertheless, a nation can ap- 
proach absolute self-sufficency to 
a considerable degree—if it cares 
to pay the economic cost. 


To appreciate this point, run 
through in your minds the items 
in which the United States is less 
than 100% self-sufficient. 


The United States has low- 
grade resources of many of these. 
For others it could develop sub- 
stitutes, natural or synthetic. In- 
stead of bauxite it could use clay. 
It could use fiber-glass and 
plastics—as it already is doing in 
part—for asbestos; it could make 
synthetic mica, and—again as it 
already is doing in part — indus- 
trial diamonds, quartz crystals, 
and cryolite. 


But the cost of utilizing low- 
grade and poor-quality materials, 
of creating substitutes where 
necessary, and of making the 
necessary adjustments in use tech- 
nology would be appreciable, to 
say nothing of the dislocations 
created by the non-economic 
utilization of labor and equip- 
ment. A self-sufficient manganese 
supply alone would add a quarter 
of a billion dollars to the annual 
raw material bill of the United 
States: a 50-cent increase per 
barrel of petroleum would aad 
$1.5 billion. 


The net cost of all changes is 
uncalculable. 


More Fact vs. Fiction 


Since World. War. II there has 
been more and more discussion 
about the United States having 
“become a have-not nation.” Those 
who take that position have had 
the better of the debate, but only 
because alarm is always more 
dramatic than confidence. Phrases 
such as “the United States has to 
import,” or “with few exceptions 
we are on an import basis,” are 
common. 


Actually, there is no measure 
by which the United States, in an 
overall fashion, can be designated 
either “have” or “have-not.” 

Considering that the United 
States industrial structure has 
always used a variety of items 
that are not indigenous, it cannot 
be said to “have become a have- 
not nation;” with respect to such 
items it always has been a “have- 
not nation” and always must be. 
And considering that it is self- 
sufficient or virtually so in about 
two-fifths of the items it uses 
and produces an exportable sur- 
plus of two-thirds of these—to say 
that “with few exceptions we are 
on an import basis” is pre- 
posterous. 

The United States for some time 
has imported significant quantities 
of copper, lead, and zinc, and in 
recent years an increasing amount 
of iron ore, but even so the 
world’s largest producer of copper 
and iron ore (to say nothing of 
aluminum and fluorspar), its 
second largest producer of zinc, its 
third largest producer of lead, can 
scarcely be categorized “have- 
not.” 

As recently as November 1959, 
an international mining journal 
editorially commented that despite 
the mineral strength just de- 
scribed, the United States “has 
been obliged to import a growing 
proportion of her requirements of 
ores and minerals.” If this state- 
ment, which represents a common 
point of view, is meant to imply 
that in recent years the United 
States has been importing, as a 
matter of economic fact, a grow- 
ing dollar proportion of mineral 
goods, it is correct. If it is meant 
to impiy an alarming and un- 
avoidable basic deterioration in 
United States mineral ` strength 
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that has been going on for a long 
time, the statement is not correct. 

In the past 20 years the United 
States has crossed the threshold 
from practical self-sufficiency to 
net importer in two items: iron 
ore and petroleum—iron ore about 
1945. and crude petroleum in 1949. 
In the past 40 years it has addi- 
tionally changed unequivocally 
from net exporter to net importer 
in four more: lead (1918), zinc 
(1934), copper (1939), and silver 
(1932). 


But while these deteriorations 
were taking place, improvements 
also were occurring. The copper 
position has been improving on 
average since 1945. The country 
has advanced from severe depend- 
ence to self-sufficiency or near 
self-sufficiency in the rare earths 
and selenium, and has materially 
improved its position in flake 
graphite. Its position in kyanite 
has been improved by the avail- 
ability of synthetic mullite, and 
its position is improving in quartz 
crystal and industrial diamonds 
also because of synthetic substi- 
tution. Copper, lead, zinc, iron 
ore and petroleum are key com- 
modities, but because not so much 
money is spent on others they are 
not thereby unimportant. In any 
event, the transition from self- 
sufficiency to net importer in a 
half dozen items over a period of 
40 years, even though they are 
important items and even ignor- 
ing the offsetting effect of im- 
provement in other items, is hard- 
ly enough to breed alarm. 

Most importantly, the United 
States is not “obliged” to be in 
this position. It is in it as the 
result of the economic logic of 
competitive trade, of changes in 
mineral use patterns, and of the 
degree to which management has 
or has not utilized technology to 
find new ore or to reduce costs, 
to say nothing of political deci- 
sions from time to time both in 
the United States and abroad. 


How to Determine Our 
Future Status 
As the economy of the United 
States continues to grow this de- 
pendence on imports of a number 


of important minerals is likely to 
persist. Whether the country be- 
comes increasingly dependent 
over-all and how fast will be de- 
termined by a variety of related 
factors. Three are paramount. One 
is the rate at which the demands 
of the rest of the world will grow 
for the items that the United 
States seeks to import. The mo- 
mentum created by the postwar 
recovery, by the nationalism flam- 
ing across the world, and by the 
parallel spawning of new nations 
is incalculable. A second factor 
is the ability of the mines of the 
rest of the world to meet those 
demands yet produce a surplus 
that can compete with American 
production. The third prime fac- 
tor is American policy regarding 
limitation of imports. 

Rate of growth of the American 
economy patently influences the 
nation’s dependence on mineral 
imports, but this factor is difficult 
to set apart for it is reciprocally 
influenced by the availability of 
the imports themselves. A fifth 
factor is the need of the rest of 
the world for raw materials that 
the United States can produce in 
excess. 


Endless examples of how these 
factors may operate could be cited. 
Recently the United States lost 
some of its export market for coal 
as surplus stocks mounted in Eu- 
ropean coal-producing countries; 
in due course the situation may 
reverse itself again. On the other 
hand the movement toward in- 
creasing imports of iron-ore and 
petroleum seems irreversible. A 
small to moderate advance in 
technology could increase relative 
competitive United States produc- 
tion of these two items, but this 
almost surely will not happen. The 
major producers have foreign as 
well as domestic operations, and 
their primary concern is to obtain 
the maximum profit from their 
total operations, not to make the 
United States self-sufficient. 


Inevitable Dependence on Imports 


An ultimate increasing depend- 
ence On imports is inevitable in 
the history of any nation that in- 
dustrializes. In its agricultural 
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stage a nation has little need for 
minerals and so is likely to be 
self-sufficient in them. ` As the 
nation industrializes it begins b 
developing industries — steel, fo 
example—that can use domestic 
resources, and by processing its 
raw materials into higher uss 
forms- -manganese ore into ferro- 
manganese, bauxite into alumine, 
or petroleum into refined prod- 
ucts, to name a few. If industriali- 
zation continues, the country must 
in due course begin to import for 
its factories items that it does not 
itself supply. And as labor is di- 
verted from agriculture to manu- 
facture and the productivity of 
the soil must be improved in order 
to offset the loss of labor, the na- 
tion in due course is likely to im- 
port fertilizer materials. One of 
the major characteristics of a 
modern economy is its dependence 
on telecommunication, power, and 
transportation, and this means a 
high dependence on 
metals. 
Continued industrialization 
means the development of an ex- 
port market for fabricated proc- 
ucts, which, in an economic world. 
in turn requires increasing imports 
of raw materials. Decreasing self- 
sufficiency 


nonferrous 


is an inevitable com- 
panion to increasing industriali- 
zation; it is as natural a part of 
industrial maturity as fresh rhu- 
bard pie is a part of Spring. 

*An address by Mr. Lasky before the 


Annual Meeting of the Society of Mining 
Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Burnham Co. to 
Admit R. L. Weil 


Burnham and Company, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on May 1 will admit Richard L. 
Weil, a member of the Exchange 
to partnership. 

Jack Adler has retired from the 
firm as of April 27. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an afler to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


NEW ISSUE 


200.000 Shares 


RESITRON LABORATORIES. LIMITED 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 5 


$.25 per Share) 


Offering Price: $1.00 per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the Undersigned in any 


State in which the Undersigned may legally offer these shares. 


D. E. LIEDERMAN & Co., INC. 


April 21, 1961 
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ABOUT 


BANKS AND BANKERS 


Consolidations èe New Branches e 








Sherrill P. Newton and John G. 
Riddell Investment Trust Of- 
ficers, have been elected Vice- 
Presidents of Chemical Bank New 





Sherrill P. Newton, 


John G. Riddell 


York Trust Company, New York, 
N. Y. Messrs. Newton and Riddell 
are with the bank’s Trust Invest- 
ment Department at 100 Broad- 
way. 

Mr. Newton began his career in 
1942 with the New York Trust 
Company and Mr. Riddell in 1950 
with Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, both of those institu- 
tions having merged into what is 
now Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York, opened its 
new office. 

The bank occupiés the. ground 
and basement floors of the new 
18-story, 770 Lexington Avenue, 
office building. 

The staff of 32 men and women 
at 60th Street & Lexington is 
headed by Clifford G. Phillips, 
Manager. Walter S. Babcock, 
Medora Davis, Russell L. Frink, 
Jr. and Robert T. Wattie are As- 
sistant Managers. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York will move its Wood- 
side, Queens, branch from a for- 
mer meat market to a new build- 
ing at Northern Boulevard and 
5lst Street on April 27. 

Manager of the Woodside 
branch is John L. Williams. Full 


banking services will be offered. 


Appointment of Charles B. Pelo- 
quin as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., was an- 


New Offices, etc. e 


Revised Capitalizations 


nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Peloquin joined the bank in 
1942, and was appointed an As- 
sistant Secretary in 1949. Mr. 
Peloquin is assigned to the bank’s 
Brooklyn Trust office. 


John Irving Downey, retired Vice- 
Chairman of The Bank of New 
York, died April 21. He was 84 
years old. 

Mr. Downey was President of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York from 1941 to 1948 when it 
was acquired by The Bank of 
New York. Mr. Downey was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Bank of New York Board at that 
time and was named an Honorary 
Trustee of the bank earlier this 
year. 

Mr. Downey was a Director of 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
from 1905 to 1941 and served as 
Vice-President from 1927 to 1941. 

He was also a Trustee of Frank- 
lin Savings Bank. 


THE STERLING NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,'61 Dec. 31,'60 
$ $ 
Total resources 158,035,384 167,392,526 
Deposits 141,556,653 151,081,696 
Cash and due from 
banks 33,737,659 
U. S. Government 
security holdings 29,95 
Loans & discounts 91,3: 
Undivided profits 2,0 


42,236,291 


475 23,636,360 
667 99,188,135 
90 2,035,709 


William J. Clark, Secretary of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
ef New York, New York, is retir- 
ing the end of April. 

Mr. Clark joined the bank in 
February, 1941, as an Executive 
Assistant. He was appointed an 
Officer in January, 1949, and be- 
came Secretary in March, 1952. 


Martin H. Bluethner has been 
named Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident and Secretary; Wilford W. 


Cuddeback, Vice-President and 
Comptroller, and Edward R. 
Ziegler, Vice-President and 


Treasurer of the Bronx Savings 
Bank, New York. 


George C. Johnson, President and 
Chairman of the Board of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announced promotions of 
two staff members of the mort- 
gage department by the Bank’s 
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Board of Trustees. They are Free- 
man L. Meinertz, who was elect- 
ed a Vice-President, and Sigfred 
Solem, named an Assistant Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Meinertz joined The Dime 
of Brooklyn 37 years ago as a 
clerk, became an inspector in ihe 
mortgage department, was ap- 
pointed chief appraiser in 1942 
and became mortgage officer five 
years later. He was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President in De- 
cember 1949. 


On April 17, Louis Gosdorfer, 
Chairman of the Board and 
founder of the United National 
Bank of Long Island, New York, 
died at the age of 76. He was 
President of the Douglaston Na- 
tignal Bank, Douglaston, N. Y., in 
1927 and founded the Forest Hilis 
National Bank, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
in 1928. The latter was predeces- 
sor of the United National Bank. 


Thomas J. Langan, Jr., Vice- 
President in charge of The County 
Trust Company’s 4 South Division 
Street office in Peekskill, will be 
advanced to a position in the 
bank’s mortgage department in 
Tarrytown on May 1. 

His present position will be as- 
sumed by Kieran J. Duffy, Jr., 
Assistant Treasurer and former 
Officer in charge of the Ossining 
office, who has been working with 
Mr. Langan since February. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has ap- 
proved the merger of the First 
Trust Company of Albany, Al- 
bany, N. Y., with the Johnstown 
Bank, Johnstown, N. Y., under ihe 
title of the First Trust Company 
of Albany. 


By a stock dividend, the First 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Corning, Corning, N. Y., 
has increased its common capital 
stock from $150,000 to $300,000, 
effective April 14. (Number of 
shares outstanding 6,000 shares, 
par value $50.) 
G. Edward Hamer has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President in the 
Metropolitan Department of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Frank R. Denton, Vice-Chairman 
of the bank. 


Albert A. Bittcher has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company’s 
new Monroeville office. 

The Monroeville Office is the 
second of three new Mellon Bank 
offices to open in 1961. A tenta- 


tive opening has been set for late 
spring. 


A charter has been issued to the 
American National Bank of Silver 
Spring, Silver Spring, Mon ‘gom- 
ery County, Maryland. Its Presi- 
dent is Warren H. Lasher, its 
Cashier, Edward J. FitzGibbon, 
and has a total of $2,207,622.70 in 
surplus and capital. It is a con- 
version of the Bank of Silver 
Spring, Silver Spring, Md. 


James J. Holland, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the 
Banking Offices Department, 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announced April 25 
that Frederick J. Blake, Vice- 
President, has been named Man- 
ager of the Department’s Busi- 
ness Development Division. 

The bank also announced newly 
aligned communications functions 
in the marketing department with 
William P. Kornichuk as Adver- 
tising Manager, James C. Passant 
as Promotion Manager, and Craig 
S. Thompson as Public Relations 
Manager. 


t 


Norman M. Alperin was elected a 
Director of Drexel National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. The Board appointed 
him Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, a new post. 


By the sale of new stock, the 
Consumers National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $500,000 to $750,000, effec- 
tive April 11. (Number of shares 


outstanding 75,000 shares, par 
value $10.) 
The....First American National 


Bank of St. Cloud, St. Cloud, 
Minn., has increased its common 
capital stock- from $300,000 io 
$400,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective April 3. (Number of shares 
outstanding 16,000 shares, par 
value $25.) 


Allen H. Douglas will join the 
Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Ga., on May 15, to establish 
and manage an Industrial Devel- 
opment Department. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas, appointed five new 
directors and a chairman of the 
REank’s Executive Committee. 
Named Directors of the Bank 
were: Jerome K. Crossman, in- 
vestments; David L. Florence, 
Charles Meyer, Lester T. Potter 
and Charles A. Sammons. 
Appointed Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was James M. 
Cumby, a Senior Vice-President 
of Republic, who joined the 
Bank’s staff on Oct. 8, 1920, the 


, 


. Thursday, April 27, 1961 


year Republic was organized as 
the Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. 

The Bank’s Board of Directors 
also created a classification of 
Associate Director, and four men 
were designated from the Board 
and appointed Associate Directors 
of the Bank. 

They are: Hamlett Harrison, 
J. C. Karcher, B. F. McLain and 
Julius H. Pearlstone. 


The Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Dallas, Texas, which 
moved into a new $25,000,900 
building only seven years ago, an- 
ncunced plans for another mul- 
tiple-story building adjacent to 
its present structure. 

Site for the structure is an area 
bounded by 235 feet fronting on 
St. Paul Street at Bryan, by 30 
feet on Bryan Street adjacent io 
Republic’s present building, and 
y the Republic Bank Building 
and the Medical Arts Building. 


The Garfield Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Montebello, Calif.. nas 
changed its title to Garfield Bank. 


John R. Keener has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the 
Unicn Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bank Women Laud 
Mrs. Hoffman 


Claire Giannini Hoffman, has 
been named “Bank Woman of the 
Month” for May by the National 
Association of Bank Women. Mrs. 
Hoffman well 
knownand 
respected in 
banking cir- 
cles through- 
out the world 
since the 
death of her 
father in 1949, 
mainly be- 
cause she has 
continued to 
keep alive his 





belief that 

f banking is 

é primarily a 

Claire G. Hoffman service for all 
people. 


She, like her father, the late 
A. P. Giannini, believes that any 
bank can continue to grow and 
prosper as long as it continues to 
serve both the great and the small 
and to render aid in the develop- 
ment of communities, the nation 
and the world. This is the ideal 
upon which Mr. Giannini founded 
his bank, the Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, and 
it is the ideal to which Mrs. Hoff- 
man has dedicated her business 
activities. 





Dresdner Bank’s Successful Year 


1960: Another Good Year for Dresdner Bank 


Capital and Reserves increased to 
about DM 530 Million—314 Branch 
Offices in Western Germany—In- 
ternational Relations intensified. 


During 1960, Dresdner Bank AG., one 
of the leading West German banks, 
has further extended its domestic 
and international business The 
number of its domestic and foreign 
clients increased considerably, the 
network of branches and offices in 
the Federal Republic was further 
broadened, the friendly business re- 
lations with its more than 3,000 
correspondent banks all over the 
world were intensified, and the cap- 
ital structure once again amplified. 


Total resources of Dresdner Bank 
increased in 1960 by 5.6% to about 
DM 8,000,000,000. The Bank’s fa- 
vourable development is also re- 
flected in the considerable growth 
of the number of clients, which rose, 
by 150,000, to 934,000, and the in- 
crease in the number of accounts 
kept by the Bank, by 209,000, to 
about 1,330,000. 


The Bank’s credit business (debtors 
plus commercial bills discounted) in- 
creased by 12%. Including guaran- 
tees for account of clients, the total 
volume of credits granted at the end 


of 1960 amounted to DM 5,600,000,- 
000 compared to DM 5,000,000,000 
the year before. 


J 

f 

| 

| Dresdner Bank traditionally devotes 

| special attention to its Issue and 
Stock Exchange business During 
1960, foreign orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks and bonds 

| increased considerably. The intro- 
duction of foreign shares for listing 

| on German Stock Exchanges con- 

| tributed to widen the scope of the 

| Bank's business. 


Dresdner Bank's international busi- 
ness developed in line with the fur- 
ther expansion of German foreign 
trade. The Bank’s close links with | 
its many friends and correspondents | 
abroad have been further strength- | 
ened in the past year. 


New services introduced by Dresdner 
Bank in the last few years (such as 
small personal loans and various 
services to further the use of cheques | 
in Germany) developed successfully. 
The Trustee Department, which deals 
with the administration and per- | 
manent supervision of clients’ prop- 
erty, attracted particular interest 
abroad. 





The expansion of the volume of | 


Dresdner Bank’s busine prompted 
it to increase the number of its em- 
ployees during 1960 by more than 
1,300 to 13,000 and to widen its net- 


ASSETS 1960 t959 
C D 





Main Items of the 1960 Balance Sheet as compared with 1959 (Million of DM) 


LIABILITIES 1960 1959 


— — — ñ — — —— — —— — — 





work of branches and agencies. Its Cash and due from Deposit 4508.4 4.541 
Regional Head Offices are situated Central Bank 1,243.4 848.9 Savings Accounts 1 451 7 1 293 j 
in Dusseldorf, Frankfurt/Main, and Due from Banks and 5 i i ee ee 
Hamburg. 314 branches and agencies Cheques 296.5 457.2 Total 5960.1 5,764.8 
are maintained at 192 cities and Bills, Treasury Bills, and Deposits of Banks 1 007 6 ‘983 0 
towns Moreover its fully-owned Medium-Term Notes 2,188.5 2,536.6 Due to Foreign Banks 
Berlin subsidiary, Bank fur Handel Fixed-Interest Bearing (Nostro Liabilities) 10.4 7.8 
und Industrie AG., has 36 branch Securities 356.8 516.1 Long-Term Funds i 144.2 129.0 
offices in Western Berlin Repre- Shares and Own Acceptances ° 01 * 
sentative Offices of the Bank are Participations 480.0 383.5 Capital and Reserves 490.0 390.0 
maintained in Istanbul, Cairo, Ma- Equalisation Claims 257.6 234.2 Special Reserves l 301.4 227 6 
drid, and Paris. There are also joint Debtors 2,760.1 2,180.5 Other Liabilities “14.8 63.8 
representative offices with Deutsch- Long-Term Loans 205.5 210.7 — cali 
Sudamerikanische Bank AG., an af- Real Estate and Buildings 104.7 100.1 7,988.6 7,566.0 
filiate of Dresdner Bank, inthe most | Others Assets 95.5 98.2 Guarantees "934.3 857.6 
important centres of Latin America. | - —— Bills Endorsed 131.0 113.2 
7,988.6 7,566.0 
The shareholders of Dresdner Bank, | 
assembled on April 18th, 1961 in | EXPENDITURE REVENUE 
Hamburg, resolved the payment of 
a 16% dividend on its share capital, Salaries and Other Staff Interest and Disco 38.2 
which had been increased from DM Expenditure 154.4 135.5 Commissions and Pees. 1964 71 8 
180 Million to 220Million last year. Other Expenditure 48.3 40.5 s Spe ae Ses 
They further resolved another in- Taxes 131.6 105.2 a 95 310.0 
crease in the capital, by DM 25 Mil- Net Profit 35.2 28 8 - 
lion, to DM 245 Million. After this ied chien 
increase, capital and open reserves 360 
of Dresdner Bank will amount to =e Re DRESDNER BANK AG. 


about DM. 530 Million, which repre- 
sents 6.6% of its total resources at 
the end of 1960. 


Dusseldorf e Frankfurt/Main « Hamburg 
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Auchincloss Firm 
Names in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Land 
Titile Building, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading 
exchanges, 
announce that 
Thomas M. 
Lewry, III has 
been ap- 
pointed man- 
ager and 
Alfred K. 
Althouse, Jr., 
Assistant 
Manager of 
their Phila- 
delphia office. 
The firm also 
announced 
that George T. 
oyd has been 


named Manager 
pal Bo! Devartn 
Banning has beco: 
repre ve 

M í ! has been active it 
the i ent securitiies ingus- 
try for the past 25 years, has heen 
assoi ted with Auchinclos 
Par edpath for the t 
seven \ rs. Prior to this he was 
asso é with the Eldridge R. 
Johnsi Estate and the Camden 
Mat d 

Mr. A ouse has been active in 
the inves ent busing r the 
past fi rs and prior to join 
ing At c? Parker & Red- 
path \ asscciated with the 


Philade hia cffice of White, Weld 


efo? ioining Auchincloss 
Parker & Redrath in August. 1969, 
Mr. Boy was associated with the 
Philadelphia cffice of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. 

Mr. Banning has been associated 
with everal prominent invest- 
ment securities firms during more 
than tw decades in the business. 


Unite states Fre E CO 4 - 
fering holden of ií ita 
Sif igh to sul ri 

Í Cí ible s E 
01l € tures, dui \ OI 
l i ) i Ipil 
O I ( La j ) = 
} Ol f ure l 
seve res of capital stock held 
of rece at 3:30 p (EST 
Ap} 2 1961 Subscription 
right í denced by fully rans- 
ferable varrants, will expire at 
3:30 p.m.. (EDST) on May 38, 1961 
The co any has applied for list- 


entures on the New 
Exchange. 


ing the 
York Stoc! 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner .& 
Smith Incorporated is manager of 
a group which will underwrite 
the offering. 

Net proceeds from the sale oat 
the debentures will be used by 
the company for expans:on and 
improvement of its business, in- 
cluding enlargement, replacement 
and rehabilitation of its cartage 
and piggyback fleet; acquisition 
of refrigerated trailers and ac- 
cessory equipment; purchase of 
about 500 vehicles to expand its 
truck rental operations; and for 
expansion of fishyback — — 
(transporting cf freight in cra‘lers 
carried aboard ship). The ba'anc 
of the proceeds will be — 
for working capital requirements: 

The 1981 debentures will be 
convertible into capital stock at 


. $59 per share, subject to adjust- 


ment in certain cases. The de- 
bentures will be redeemable at 
optional redemption prices rang- 
ing from 105% to par, and for che 
sinking fund at 100%, plus ac- 
crued interest in each case. 
United States Freight Co., a 
New York based company, 
through its operating subsidiaries 


Number 6050.. 





is engaged principally in fur- 
nishing freight transportation 
services, including domestic 
freight forwarding, foreign freight 
forwarding and local cartage. In 
additicn, the subsidiaries are en- 
gaged in truck rental and ware- 
house operations, and the com- 
pany’s Smith Pipe & Steel Co. 
division is engaged in the fabri- 
cation and erection of structural 
steel, the sale of steel products 
and the plumbing supply business. 
For the year 1960, the company 
and its subsidiaries had consoli- 
dated freight revenues of $196,- 
721,000 and net income of $2,728,- 
090, equal to $2.54 per share of 
capital stock. Upon completion of 
the current “p> nC ing, outstandin? 
capitalization of the company will 
557 315 cf sundr; 

> 


shares cf zapi- 


Cuil sist ol $1 
debt and 1.07 


tal SLOCK. 
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related products for residential, 
commercial and military uses. 
Its products include inter-office 


Progress Webster 
y 

Common Offered communication equipment, elec- 
trostatic air cleaning units, light 


Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc. made an dimmer controls. and stereo 
initial public offering on April 26 tuners and power suppliers pro- 
of 150,000 shares of Progress Web- duced by a company subsidiary, 
ster Electronics Corp. common Webster, under the trade name 
stock at $4.50 a share. Proceeds of “Guardian” at manufacturing fa- 
the sale will be added to working cilities located in Rochester, N. Y.: 
capital for use in carrying an in- wire assemblies, cable harnesses. 
creased investment in inventories, and electric wiring devices used 
for research and development and in the missile and space research 
for other corporate purposes. i s 

programs by the company and 

Progress Webster, ; 

in August, 1959, 
business Chester Morton Elec- company subsidiary, Frank Incus- 
tronics Corp., an eight-year-old tries, at its plant in Worcester, 
firm, and is located in Chester, 
Pa. The company and subsidiaries 
desicn, develop, manufacture, and 
distribute electronic and electrical 
equipment and components and 


incorporated 


continues the audio and power connectors by a 
i b ` at 


Mass. Sales of the company and 
subsidiaries on an 
monthly basis are approximatel 


55-60% military, approximately 


Nein 


mah 


average 


(1861) 21 


30% residential and the balance 
commercial. 

Combined sales of the company 
and its predecessors for the fiscal 
year enced Dec. 31, 19€0, totaled 
€ 2.625.293 and net totaled $271,776, 
compared with sales of $1,415,972 
and net of $111,227 for the 1959 
calencar year. 

Capitalization of the company, 
as of Jan. 10, 1961, and after giv- 
ing effect to the sale of the new 
stock, is 827,777 shares of com- 
mon stock, $1 par value. 


C B. Warren Opens 


( 
RICHMC ND, salif 


N arren is e 


k hasik B. 
igaging in a securities 
business from offices at 2429 Mac- 
Donaid Avenue. He was formerly 


with Grant, Fontaine & Co. 


— era. a PT gh vast numbers of 


telephone calls, TV shows, data messages! 





Bell Telephone scientists recently trans- 
mitted the human voice for the first time 
on a beam of “coherent” infrared light. 


To do this they used their new Optical 
Maser—a revolutionary device which may 
someday make light a new medium for 
telephone, TV and data communications. 

Here’s why: 

Light waves vibrate tens of millions of 
times faster than ordinary radio waves. 
Because of these high frequencies, light 
beams have exciting possibilities for han- 
dling enormous amounts of information. 

Ordinary light waves —the kind put out 
by your living room lamp—move like an 
unruly mob. ‘Coherent light waves move 
like disciplined soldiers. Theoretically 
they can be controlled, directed and mod- 
ulated just as radio waves are now. 


Light beams might be transmitted through 
long pipes, or could someday be just what 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





are needed for communications in space 
—for example, between space ships. 


Many other uses 
beams are being thought of as Bell Labo- 
ratories experiments go forw ard. Contin- 
uing research like this requires adequate 
telephone company profits so that we can 
bring you the latest service improvements 
at the earliest possible time and the low- 
est possible cost. 


uses very little power, 
ever achieved. Name stands for “Microwave Amplifi- 
cation by Stimulated Emission of Radiation.’ 





s for coherent light 





Bell Laboratories scientist adjusts new Optical Maser 
The possibilities are breath-taking. model, first such that operates continuously. Maser 


transmits narrowest light beam 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 











The Truly Forgotten Man 


As any experienced seller of mu- 
tual funds can attest, self-em- 
ployed folks are prime prospects. 
And the reason is not hard to 
find: unlike people who are at- 
tached to a payroll of private 
business or government, as exec- 
utives or jobholders, they enjoy 
no fringe benefits to enable them 
to cope with the vicissitudes of 
Life. For them, there is no such 
thing as private pensions, retire- 
rent programs, insurance against 
unemployment or stock options. 

And since the self-employed 
have no affiliation with trade 
unions or commercial guilds, their 
vpower to influence legislators 
must be reckoned as close to nil. 
Eut their problems have not gone 
completely unnoticed, as we were 
reminded earlier this month when 
Fep. Eugene J. Keogh addressed 
‘ne Mutual Fund Estate Planning 
snd Profit-Sharing Conference in 
New York. 

Mr. Keogh, a New York Demo- 
cevat, recalled that for the past 
1D) years he has been seeking en- 
sctment of a bill (H. R. 10) to 

courage establishment of volun- 
tary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed individuals. Said Keogh: 
‘The self-employed have a very 
inportant stake in this legislation 
hecause it provides a basis for 
their future planning and I am 
cedicated to making it possible 
for them to look ahead to their 
rersonal future and eventual re- 
t.rement.” 


Under existing tax regulations 
tnere are believed to be large 
rumbers of self-employed people 
who, by law, can not do that 
which may be done by every 
other working individual. Appear- 
ing before the Senate Finance 
Committee nearly two years ago, 
> top Treasury authority said: 
“The Treasury recognizes that 
resent law does not give self- 
employed persons tax treatment 
for their retirement savings com- 
arable to that now accorded to 
mployees covered by employer- 
financed pension plans.” 

It is not the function of this de- 
artment to plump for the Keogh 
‘easure, but the philosophic av- 
roach of the gentleman to a 
yng-time inequity is to be com- 
vended. Few people will quarrel 
vith his statement, made before 
the conference sponsored by The 
Mutual Fund Review: “The his- 
cory of earnings of the self-em- 
oloyed indicates conclusively that 
they are particularly vulnerable 
to the ups and downs of business 

anad to the oppressive effects of 
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rising interest rates and shrinking 
capital markets.” 

The self-employed folks, as Mr. 
Keogh has said, must continuously 
regenerate their income. Unlike 
those on private and public pay- 
rolls, they are unable to fall back 
on some compensation every pay- 
day. The Congressman has well 
said: “In the typical self-operated 
business, as compared with sala- 
ried employees, the hazard is mul- 
tiplied many times by the fixity of 
costs and expenses.”’ 

According to a survey made in 
1958 by the Bank of New York 
emong 20,000 physicians, dentists 
and lawyers, 70% of the respond- 
ents had no planned retirement 
program of any kind. Now, it is 
not easy to rouse sympathy for 
these professional people, espe- 
cially the members of the medical 
profession, but as Mr. Keogh has 
said: “I am confident that a simi- 
lar survey of many of the other 
self-employed groups in this coun- 
try—for instance, the farmers— 
would disclose that an even higher 
percentage of them do not have 
a planned retirement program.” 

What. Mr. Keogh and many of 
the self-employed desire is a 
redress of the imbalance between 
this group and the rest of us, who 
are on corporate and public pay- 
rolls. He puts it this way: 

“Where was the equity in the 
Treasury Department continuing 
to approve tax-deferred emplovee 
pension plans involving millions 
of dollars in revenue loss on the 
one hand and on the other hand 
having the Treasury Department 
say that the self-employed can 
not provide for their economic se- 
curity with the tax-deferred dol- 
lars because the revenue loss is 
too great?” 

The interest of the mutual fund 
field in what Mr. Keogh is trying 
to do is more than academic, for 
among the methods of funding 
pension plans for the self-em- 
ployed he envisages the purchase 
of shares in regulated investment 
companies. 


The Funds Report 


De Vegh Mutual Fund Iac. reports 
that during the initial quarter net 
asset value per share rose to $67.36 
from $58.19. 
At the annual meeting, Hunter S. 
Marston, Jr., President of Euro- 
fund Inc., announced that the 
company’s net assets reached new 
record levels for the first quarter, 
ended March 31, and that net as- 
sets per share have reached $25.35. 

On March 31, assets of Euro- 
fund, the investment company 
which seeks capital appreciation 
through a diversified portfolio of 
European securities, totaled $27,- 
393,374, equivalent to $24.85 per 
zommon share. This represents a 
gain of 12.4% during the three- 
month period over the net asset 
value of $24,370,878, or $22.11 per 
share, at the close of 1960. It also 
represents an appreciation of 
373% from the $18.10 per share 
reported on this date one year 
ago, after adjustment for a 5% 
stoek distribution made in Decem- 
ber 1960. 

At the end of the quarter, 101 
of the 118 companies in Euro- 
fund’s portfolio showed an appre- 
ciation over acquisition cost. 
Forty-six of these had appreciated 
25% or more, 29 showed gains in 
excess of 50%, and nine gains of 
over 100% from original purchase 


price. 
a 


General Investors Tru:t disclosed 
record net assets of $14,498,105 on 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


March 31 for gains of 10.8% dur- 
ing the 1961 first quarter and 
34.6% in 12 months. Its net asset 
total at last month’s close com- 
pared to $13,084,811 on Dec. 31 
and $10,773,255 at the end of 
March a year ago. Net asset value 
per share amounted to $7.36 at the 
end of the opening quarter, as 
against $6.90 three months earlier 
and $6.80 12 months earlier. 


Common stock purchases during 
the quarter totaled $1,132,448 and 
included the establishment of new 
positions in Joy Manufacturing 
and Western Union. Sales of com- 
mon stocks amounted to $343,423, 
including the elimination of port- 
folio holdings in Kansas City 
Power and Light and New York 
State Electric & Gas. 

i * 
The current sales concession on 
all sales of Knickerbocker Growth 
Fund under $10,000 will remain at 
7%% until further notice. 
Massachusetts Investors Trusi 
net assets at March 31 totaled 
$1,688,113,472, or $14.60 a share. 
This compares with $12.68 a share 
a year earlier. 
Substantial gains in total net as- 
sets and in the per-share value of 
each of its three series of shares 
were reported by the B. C. Mor- 
ton Fund Inc. for the March 31 
quarter. March 31 marked the end 
of the first quarter since the 
Boston-based mutual fund’s in- 
vestment management and distri- 
bution came under the contro! of 
the B. C. Morton Organization. 

On that date, the fund’s net 
assets totaled $553,215 for gains 
of 57% since Dec. 31, and 85% 
since the end otf March a year 
ago. At $14.34 on March 31, the 
net asset value per share of the 
B. C. Morton Fund’s Growth 
Series was up 20.6% in three 
months and 36.9% in 12 months. 


National Investors Corp., the 
growth stock fund of the Broad 
Street Group, ended the first 
quarter with record figures and 
with a firm word of caution for 
shareholders. Taking note of the 
recent rise in stock prices and 
record stock market trading vol- 
ume, Francis F. Randolph, Chair- 
man, and Fred E. Brown, Presi- 


dent, warned of the danger of 
expecting “too much, too soon” 
from the business recovery and 


reminded shareholders of the im- 
portance of “patience” in growth- 
stock investing. 

Asset value per share of Na- 
ticnal Investors was a record 
$16.38, up 13.8% from $14.39 at 
the start of the year. Net assets 
stood at $227,099,787 at March 31, 
arn all-time high. They were $41,- 
724,710, or 22.5% greater than at 
the start of the year and 61% 
higher than 12 months earlier. 

* as * 

Fiscal year-end capital gain dis- 
tributions of $13.636,382 were paid 
in cash or additional shares to 
shareowners of the National Se- 
curities Series. Approximately 
75% of the shareowners elected 
automatically to reinvest their 
distributions to purchase addi- 
tional shares at net asset value, 
according to Henry J. Simonson, 
Jr., President of National Securi- 
ties & Research Corp., sponsor 
and manager of the $545 million 
group of funds. Mr. Simonson 
noted that this reinvestment aided 
both shareowners investing for 
current income and those building 
for the future. 


Prevident Fund for Income Inc. 
stated that during the first quarter 
net asset value a share increased 
to $4.60 from $4.22. 


Research Investing Corp. recorded 
a 22% inerease in the value of 
its shares in its first fiscal quar- 
ter, ended March 31. The increase 
boosted net asset value to $1149 
per share. Through the first three 


months total assets rose to $1,585,- 
00C, up 19% from total aszets at 


The fund closed 
of its 


Dec. 31, 1960. 
its first quarter with 53% 
assets in common stocks. 


Total net assets of Stein Roe & 
Farnham Stock Fund Ine. on 
March 31 were $21,599,122, or 
$33.27 a share. This compares with 
net assets of $15,860,306 and a 
per share net asset value of $30.10 
on Dec. 31, 1960. 


~ 


% a 


Whitehall Fund Inc. reports that 
at March 31 net assets were $12,- 
617,212, or $13.38 a share. This 
compares with $11,534,152 and 
$12.24 a share a year earlier. 


George Junior 
Republic Meeting 


The George Junior Republic, 
world famous self-governed, co- 
educational youth community, 
located at Freeville, New York, 
rea its 62N 
Annual Meet- 
ing. It was 
presided over 
by Donald S. 
Stralem, 
Chairman of 
the Board of 
Directors of 
the Junior 
Republic, and 
nartner in the 
investment 
’ m r g 
Hallgarten 
and Company. 


In hisad- Donald S. Stralem 
aress. Mr. 
Stralem urged America’s com- 


munity leaders, educators and 
parents groups, to accelerate the 
development of improved methods 
to educate youth for democrary. 
He emphasized that the George 
Junior Republic now can provide 
an instrument capable of demon- 
strating how self-governing cav- 
sule communities can be used as 
adjuncts to the treatment of dis- 
turbed teenagers. 


The occasion also marked the 
inauguration of a vastly broad- 
ened program which will see all 
the facilities of the George Junior 
Republic increased. 

A campaign to raise $2,009,00( 
for the realization of this projev 
and the creation of an exvande”~ 
physica! plant at the Republic will 
be launched in the Fall. 


Custom Comp. 
Stock Offered 


A public offering of 165,090 shares 
of Custom Comovonents, Inc. com 
mon stock at $3.00 per share wa 
made on April 20 by the syndicats 
of Manufacturers Securities Coro 
Bioren & Co., Draper Sears & Co 
Chace, Whiteside and Winslow 
Inc., and Wm. Stix Wasserman & 
Co., Inc. 

The company intends to use the 
proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock to purchase neces- 
sary eauipment; for expansion 
purposes; the retirement of certain 
indebtedness; for general working 
capital. 

The company was organized ilr 
August, 1953, and owns its own 
ouilding in Caldwell, N. J. It is 
engaged in the development, de- 
sign, manufacture and sale of 
magnetic powdered iron or poly- 
cores for radio and television a- 
well as a diversified line of 
dielectric materials with anc 
without magnetic properties for 
microwave svstems. Since 1958 the 
company has been conducting a 
program of research in the field 
of ferrites, and in January, 1961 
commenced commercial produc- 
tion of microwave ferrites. 

The company’s components are 
used in the fields of communica- 
tions, entertairment, microwave. 
navigation, radar, telemetering 
and missile gu_dance. 








Thursday, April 27, 1961 


$49,955,000 New 
Housing Bonds 
Marketed 


Public offering of $49,955.09 
New Housing Authority 315% and 
354% bonds due 1962-2001 of 16 
local housing agencies is being 
made by an underwriting grcup 
managed by Phelps, Fenn & Co 
Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co 
Inc. in association with The First 
National City Bank of New York 
and by Bankers Trust Co. and Th 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The group 
won all of the issues offered at 
competitive sale April 20 by 16 
housing agencies located in 12 
states. 

Other managers of the offering 
group are Goldman, Sachs & Co,, 
Smith, Barney & Co., Shields & 
Co., The First Boston Corp., Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. and R. 
W. Pressprich & Co. 

The bonds are being offered in 
three price scales — Scales, B, C 
and D—at prices to yield 1.50% 
to 3.60%. 

Scale B includes the issues of 
housing agencies in Bridgeport, 
Conn. and Meadville, Pa., and is 
scaled from a yield of 1.50% to a 
dollar price of 100. 

Scale C includes the issues of 
housing agencies in Birminghan 
Ala., Contra Costa County, Cal., 
San Buenaventura, Cal., Bridge- 
ton, N. J., Plainfield, N. J., New 
York, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio ar 
Lane County, Ore. and is scale 
from a yield of 1.50% to a doll: 
price of 99. 

Scale D includes the issues o! 
agencies in Anniston, Ala., Fort 
Valley, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Wil- 
liamson County, Ill, Inkster 
Mich., and Great Falls, Mont. and 
is scaled from a yield of 1.50% to 
3.60%. 

The bonds will be callable 15 
years from their date at prices 
ranging from 104% to 100%. 

Present offering is the 3lst of- 
fering of New Housing Authority 
bonds under the 1949 amendment 
to the U. S. Housing Act of 1937 
and brings the total princ'pal 
amount of bonds sold to $3,165,- 
319,000. 

Proceeds from issuance o° the 
bonds will be used to retire notes 
issued to the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration (PHA) as evicence 
of advances made by the PHA 
and the remainder will be used t 
meet the cost of the housing proj- 
ects. 

The bonds are secured by a first 
pledge of annual contributions 
unconditionally payable under a 
contract between the PHA an 
the local issuing agency. The faith 
of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of t'¢ 
annual contributions by the PHA 

The grouv submitted the fol- 
lowing winning bids: 


Local Principal Coupon B 
Agency Amount 
(000 omitted) 
Anniston, Ala $1,175 35% 101 3 


Birmingham, Ala 2.960 312 100.59 

Contra Costa 
County, Cal 

San Buenaven- 


2,315 3'12 100 


tura, Cal. 1,015 3'2 100.7 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1,695 312 101.3839 
Fort Valley, Ga. 1.030 35% 191.37 
Valdosta, Ga. 1,875 342 101.10 


Williamson 


County, Ill. 1,565 35% 101.271 
Inkster, Mich 1,515 3% 109.029 
Great Falls, Mont. 1.990 3 7a 101.531 
Bridgeton, N. J 1.445 3r 101.305 
Plainfield, N. J 1,930 3'2 191.551 
New York, N. Y 24,635 3*2 100.031 
Cleveland, Ohio 1,205 32 190.63% 
Lane County, Ore. 2.035 3% 190 34 
Meadville, Pa. 1,570 342 101.519 


Westamervica Branch 


ENVER, Colo. — Westamerica 
Securities Inc. has opened 
branch office at 2120 South Ash 
under the direction of Robert 
Mauck, Jr. 


J. M. Flynn Branch 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif. John M 
Flynn and Companv has opened 2 
branch office at 1717 North High- 
land under the management of 
Loren Lake. 
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Dr. Walker 
Named by A.B.A. 


WHITE SULF..UR S+RiNWs. 
W. Va. — Dr. Charles E. Walker 
has been adpointed Executive 
Vice-President and Executive 
Manager ot 
The American 
Bankers 
Association, 
A.B.A. Presi- 
dent Carl A. 
Bimson 
announced. 
Tne appoint- 
ment is effec- 
tive May 1. 

Dr. Walker, 
is Vice-Presi- 
dent and eco- 
nomic advisor 
of the Federal 
Re-e ve Hank 
of Dallas. 
From April 1959 to January 
1961, on leave from the ban, he 
Wa; assi tant to then Secretary of 
the Trcasury, Robert B. Anderson. 
serving as his principal economic 
advisor. Ee succeeds Merle E. 
Selecman, who will continue to 
serve the Association in an ad- 
visory post. 


Charls E. Walker 


This action is in acecordonce 
with Mr. Selecman’s reauest that 
succession in the post of Exe*u- 
tive Vice-President and Execut ve 
Manager be planned; and that he 
be relieved cf execuʻive and ad- 
ministrative responsib lities;. Mr. 
Selecman joined the Association 
in 1928 and kas been its chief 
staff officer since 1952. 

A broad study of the Associa- 
tion, its purposes and objectives, 
and means cf implementing them 
was approved by the A.B.A.’s Ex- 
ecutive Council. The study, recom- 
mended by Mr. Bimson. who is 
President of the Valley National 
Bank of Arizora, Phoenix, will be 
under the direction cf The 
American zanl ers Ass30c‘ation’s 
Administrative Committee and the 
new Executive Vice-President and 
Executive Manager. 


. 
Crowell-Collier 

7 * » . * L > 
Offers Rights 
The Crowell - Colier Publishing 
Co. is offeriag its common sto::i- 
holders the right to subscris? for 
$11,787,799 o2 414% co rvert:ble 
subordinatcd debentures due 198! 
at the rate of $104 princi.xa! 
amcunt of debentures for each £5 
shares of common stock heli of 
record on Ap-vil 24, 1861. The tub- 
script on price is 100%. The right 
to subscribe wiil expive on May 9, 
1961. 

The offer'ng is be'ng underw?i'- 
ten by.a groun headed by Car] M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

The debentures ere convert bie 
into common stock at $48.50 p 
share. The issue has the bene‘it 
of a sinking fund under which tie 
comp-ny is required to retir2 
£600,000 cebenturcs annually dur- 
ing the period 19( 8-7930 an4 ma 
at its option reti `e £C00,009 deb-n- 
tures arrually i? t e years i19°6- 
1980. Fo: the sink-n¢ fund tre 
debentures wall be redcema)h! 
100%; fcr othcr purposes thy 272 
redeer able at any t me at prices 
ranging from 104%% to 100%. 

Of the net nrozcceds fron t-e 
offering of deb2ntures) avp-oxi- 
mately $3,000,099 wll be ued by 
Crowell-Coliiez to prepay notes to 
be issued in conn ction wit) its 
proposed accu si.ion 0° Rado Cta- 
tion WMCM in New York City for 
$11,100,000. and ap p-voxir ately 
$1,000,000 will be used to re ucve 
a subs diary’s bank lo-n, pro:eed; 
of which were cenositea against 
the purchase price of Staton 
WMGM. The rcmaining proc’ecas 
from issuance of the debenture; 
may be applicd toward pavmc«nt 
of the balance of the WMGM pu-- 
chase price, or the company may 
contract bank loans for that pu-- 
pose and ın such case apply wae 


proceeds 
recuct:on 
g continued expansion in 
€ducational publishing field. 
ell-Collier is engaged di- 
rect_y and througn subsidiaries in 
publication of encyclopedias ; Blunt Ellis 
ard reference books, elementary, we 
high school and college text books 
related educational material, 
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from time to time in Crowell-Collier Broaccasting Cor- 
of bank loans ana in. pi 
OV 


ration, all of which are wholly 


nea. 


Nemed Director 


Bernard J. Cunningham, partner 
in & Simmons, Chi- 
cago, has been elected a director 
of Resiflex Laboratory, Inc. to fill 
ee , an existing vacancy. 

technical books and in f 


the operation of radio broadecast- Mutual & Diversified Inv. 


ing stations. Principal subsidiaries LEBANON. Ill. — Mutual & Di 

4 4 + + s . iv t c = 
are The Macmillan Co., which was versified Investments has been 
merged with the company effec- formed with offices at 51 Harmon 


00, 1960; P. F. Collier, Drive to engage in a securities 


Coilier Services, Inc.: and business. 


NATIONAL STEEL REPORTS on 1960 and the Future 


In 1960, National Steel’s operating and financial results 
ranked among the best in the industry. This was due partly 
to a stronger demand for the products in which we special- 
ize than for most other steel products. But this record also 
reflects the improved efficiency in organization, operations 
and continuous modernization of plants and facilities. 


We produced 5,751,000 ingot tons and shipped 4,342,000 
tons of finished steel with sales amounting to $697,063,036. 
Although there were two advances in employment costs, 
there were no increases in prices of National Steel products. 


Excellent progress was made on our major construction pro- 
gram launched in 1959, and all plants and facilities will be 
completed this year. An important addition was made to the 
program in 1960—a two-furnace basic oxygen furnace shop 
at Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 


At our new Midwest Steel plant in the Chicago area, the first 
major facility, the continuous galvanizing line, has been 
placed in operation. Facilities for the production of tin plate 
and hot and cold rolled sheets will be placed in operation 
in the near future. 

At Great Lakes Steel Corporation in Detroit, work on the 
computer-controlled 80-inch Mill of the Future is well ad- 
vanced and trial operations are scheduled for next August. 
At Weirton Steel Company in Weirton, West Virginia, a 
second continuous annealing line was installed, oxygen pro- 
ducing capacity doubled, and other improvements in facili- 
ties were made. 


At Stran-Steel Corporation’s plant in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
a 600-foot color coating and finishing line for steel building 
panels was among the new facilities installed. 


FINANCIAL. Since the start of the construction program in 
1959. construction costs amounted to $193,000,000 up to 
the close of 1960. The balance of the program, amounting to 
$152.000,000, will be completed in 1961 and 1962. Financ- 
ing in the amount of $160,000,000 in bonds and term bank 
loans was arranged at the outset of the program and this 
amount, plus funds which have been and will be generated 
within the business this year and next, appears adequate 
to complete the program. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL @ WEIRTON STEEL © MIDWEST STEEL eè 
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White Shield retire $310,000 short-term ban 


A er 

Stock Offered 
Offering of 75.000 shares of com- 
mon stock of White Shield Corp. 
(New York, N. Y.) common stock 
was made on Apri! 21 by Adams 
& Peck at $12 a share. 

White Shield sells health aids, 
beauty aids, vitamins and drug 
sundries to devartment stores, HONOLULU Hawaii 
variety chains, supermarkets, drug us 

À Š SE pei. © Shar McCab t- G 
stores, post exchanges and whole- harp, McCabe & Ca. 


general working capital. 


shares of common stock. 


sale jobbers which distribute them Opened a branch office 
Bethel Street under the 


to various types of outlets. 
Net proceeds from the offering ment of Henry Segawa. 


NEW PRODUCTS developed during the year included 
Weirl.te®—our new lightweight tin plate which aflords new 
production economies and is meeting with enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance by customers. 


RESEARCH scored important new advances particularly in 
the improvement of efficiency in blast furnace production. 


1960 — AND THE FUTURE. In reviewing 1960, National 
Steels top management team says: “Our relatively good 
showing during the year just past and the excellent progress 
of our construction program are eloquent evidence of the 
effective high skills and capabilities of our entire organiza- 
tion . . . and justify our assurance of their continued ac- 
complishments in the future.” 


Major executive changes. Although these were made subse- 
quent to the close of 1960, they are cited here because of 
their great importance to the future of National Steel Corpo- 
ration. Thomas E. Millsop has moved to Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Chief Executive Officer of the Corpo- 
ration. George M. Humphrey resigned as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors but continues as a member and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Paul H. Carnahan, who was Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion, was elected President of National Steel Corporation. 


1960: A SUMMARY 
1960 1959 


Net sales $697.063,036 $736,978.650 


Net earnings $ 41.937.235 $ 54.897.360 


$5.53 $7.28 


Ot 


Net earnings per share 


Depreciation, depletion 
and amortization $ 41,149,055 


22,680,299 


$ 36.487.856 


$ 22,522,643 


A 


Total dividends paid 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our 1960. Annual 
Report on request. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, rmseuren. ra. 


SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: 
STRAN-STEEL @ ENAMELSTRIP © HANNA FURNACE e NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS 





borrowings and for additional 


Outstanding capitalization as «f 
“Aarch 31, adjusted to reflect is- 
suance of the shares and paymer'1 
of bank loans, consisted of 737.62) 
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Schm‘dt, Sharp Branch 
Schmidi, 
Inc. has 
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President Urges Changes in 
Federal Power Commission 


Concerned about the “incredible backlog of cases,” Pres. Kennedy 

asks Congress to reduce F. P. C.’s work-load in natural gas by 

exempting small producers from rate regulation and by exempting 

certain construction permits. He also would enlarge the Bureau by 

two members, and strengthen methods of returning excess rat2s 
to consumers. 


In a special message on regula- 
tory agencies sent to Congress on 
April 13, 1961, President Kennedy 
was particularly critical of the op- 
erations of the 
Federal Power 
Commission. 
In discussing 
theagency 
the President 
noted as fol- 
lows: “In that 
Commission 
some 4,000 
rate increases 
by independ- 
ent natural 
gas producers 
and pipe lines 
are pending 
and are still 
unresolved. 
Under the existing law, these rate 


increases are suspended but 
nevertheless go into effect within 
six months after their filing, sub- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


President Kennedy 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


A quarterly dividend of ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable June 1, 1961 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 5, 1961. 


Joun F. SHANKLIN 
Secretary and Treasurer 


UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDE NDS 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK: 


4.08% SERIES 
Dividend No. 45 
25/2 cents per share; 


4.24% SERIES 
Dividend No. 22 
26'/2 cents per share; 


4.78% SERIES 
Dividend No. 14 
297/g cents per share; 


4.88% SERIES 
Dividend No. 54 
30'/ cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record May 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, May 31. 


P, C. HALE, Treasurer 


April 20, 1961 


ject to the provision that such 
sums as are collected in excess 
of the rate ultimately found to be 
reasonable are to be refunded to 
the consumer. This incredible 
backlog of cases, consisting fre- 
quently of rate increases piled 
upon rate increases, involves 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
deemed ultimately refundable to 
the consumer. Indeed the annual 
amount of rate increases so sus- 
pended is over $500,000,000. Tbe 
total amount of rates collected 
pursuant to such increases is well 
over one billion dollars. 


“This situation is paralleled by 
another just as serious. Under 
existing procedures and methods 
for processing applications for 
pipeline construction, some 193 
applications, proposing construc- 
tion of 5,761 miles of pipeline at a 
total estimated cost of some $850,- 
000,000 were pending before the 
Federal Power Commission as of 
the end of February 1961. It is 
not to be assumed that all these 
applications would be _ granted; 
but it can safely be assumed that 
more prompt handling of these 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


O’okiep Copper Company 


Limited 
Dividend No. 58 


The Board of Directors today 
dividend of one Rand pet 
Ordinary Shares of the Com 
June 2, 1961. 

The Directors authorized t 
tion of the said dividend on June 13, 19 
to the holders of record at the close 
business on June 6, 1961 of Amer 
shares issued under the terms of 
posit Agreement dated June 2 
dividend will mount to 
$1.40 per share, subject, he 
change which may occu 
exchange for South Africa f 
June 2, 1961. Union of Sout 
resident shareholders tax 
6.6% will be deducted. 

By Order of the Bi 


F. A. SCHECK, 
New York, Ne \ Yor , \ — 


istribu- 


Southern | 
Railway 
Y Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


New York, Aj 23 





A dividend of Seventy cents (70-) per 
shae on the Common Stock without ra 
value of Southern Railway Company has 


| todey been decia ed out of the surplus of | 
net profits of the Company fo’ the fiscal 


year ended December 31, 1960, payable 
on Junc 15, 1951, to stockholders of 
reco d at the clos> of business on /Aay 15, 
1961. 

J. J. MAHER, Secretory 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 122 


On April 19, 1961 a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share 
was declared on the Corpora- 
tion’s Common Stock, payable 
June 9, 1961 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on May 10, 1961. 


SINCLAIR 
OIL CORPORATION 
600 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y, 
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matters would release hundreds of 
million of dollars for construction, 
giving substantial employment 
throughout the country and mak- 
ing firm commitments out of 
orders for materials that are now 
merely contingent—orders that in 
turn would provide jobs for men 
and women in milis, factories and 
foundries. 
I 


Exemptions 


“The cause and cure of this 
administrative log jam — directly 
responsible for the exclusion of 
millions of dollars of construction 
funds from our economy and 
potentially responsible for an in- 
ordinate rise in the price of natu- 
ral gas—go far beyond the organ- 
ization and procedures of the FPC. 
I urge the Congress to enact new 
legislation reducing the agency’s 
work-load in the natural gas area 
in two ways: 

“The Commission should be au- 
thorized to exempt from rate 
regulation up to 100% of the small 
individual producers of natural 
gas (under two billion cubic feet 
per year) whose sales in interstate 
commerce to pipelines account 
for but 10% of the total. The 
price which the small producers 
can charge must of necessity be 
generally in line with those of the 
larger producers, and thus they 
cannot individually affect the 
general level of prices to the con- 
sumer. Such a step must be fol- 
lowed up in the Commission by 
a vigorous handling of all rate 
cases in the remaining area of 
jurisdiction, involving hardly 
more than 270 producers but af- 
fecting some 90% of our natural 
gas production. 

“With respect to the processing 
of pipeline construction permits, 
the Commission should be author- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 


CAEP 


POWER COMPANY. Ine. 
— ır 


205th Consecutive Cash Dividend 
on Common Stock 


. ROSE, Secretary 


W. J 





INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 171 of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per share on the preferred stock, 
payable June 1, 1961, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on May 5, 1961. 


-~ GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 


At a meeting held April 21, 1961, the 
Bcard of Directors declared quarterly 
dividends of $1.09 per share on the 
4.35% . Convertible Preferred Stock, 
$1.40 per share cn the 5.60% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 464 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
1, 1961, to all holders of record at 
the close of business May 5, 1961. 


H. S. Netting, Jr., Secretary 


— — — — — — — 


ized to exempt from all or part 
of its procedures up to 100% of 
those applications by interstate 
pipeline companies which seek 
merely to enlarge, extend or re- 
place existing facilities for the 
benefit of existing customers only, 
whenever it is assured that its 
action will not impair tne preser- 
vation of reserves necessary to 
supply those consumers, or permit 
the indiscriminate invasion of one 
supplier’s territory by another. 

“The formulation of these stand- 
ards will require creative imagi- 
nation: but the alternative is to 
defend bureaucracy for bureauc- 
racy’s sake. 

II 
Additional Members 

“IT also urge, because of the 
crucial situation in the Federal 
Power Commission, the increase 
of that Commission by the addi- 
tion of two members. Normally, 
increasing the members of an 
agency adds little to its efficiency 
and may instead only handicap its 
function. But the situation in the 
Federal Power Commission is 
unique. That Commission pos- 
cesses on the one hand jurisdiction 
over electric power projects and, 
on the other, under a_ wholly 
separate statute—the Natural Gas 
Act—jurisdiction over the produc- 
tion and transmission for sale in 
interstate commerce of natural 
gas. The techniaues necessary for 
the handling of problems in the 
fields of electric power and nat- 
ural gas are different. An under- 
stanaing of one industry does not 
guarantee a background for deal- 
ing with the other. And the chaos 
and delay now characterizing the 
gas regulation field may soon in- 
crease in the electric power area, 
where in the coming years the 
prcblems surrounding the future 
of hydro-electric generation will 
call for re-appraisal and hence for 
added attention. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


| THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Trustees of The Title 

Guarantee Company have 
declared a dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share designated as the 
second regular quarter-annual 
dividend for 1961, payable May 
19, 1961 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on May 5, 1961. 
WILLIAM H. DEATLY 
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“With the addition of two more 
members and the clear discretion 
to allocate or delegate decision- 
making to smaller panels as pre- 
viously mentioned, the Commis- 
sion’s flexibility would be greatly 
increased. For example, the 
Chairman could establish three 
panels of two other members and 
himself, two working with gas 
and one with electricity or. one 
panel of three members could 
work in one area, while another 
panel of three covered the other, 
freeing the Chairman for admin- 
istrative matters. Provision should 
also be made for the handling of 
the lesser matters coming before 
that Commission by single com- 
missioners, hearing examiners and 
employe boards, subject always 
to the right of the Commission as 
a whole in its discretion to review 
any decision. 

IHI 
Protection of Consumers 

“In its hearing the Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedures has 
called attention to the inadequacy 
of consumer protection in those 
cases where a requested rate in- 
crease goes into effect subject to 
its subsequent approval by the 
regulatory agency, with a return 
to the consumer of any amounts 
later determined to be in excess. 
Where trese requests are over- 
stated the consumer is required to 
furnish to the utility the very 
capital on which he is also re- 
quired to provide the return, the 
utility’s crecit standing is dam- 
aged by such a large contingent 
liability, and the actual return to 
each individual ultimate consumer 
is often impractical, if not impos- 
sible, of achievement. 

“I, therefore, strongly endorse 
the Subcommittee’s informal rec- 
cmmendation to give increased 
autrority to the Federal Power 
Commission and to any other 
regulatory agency where this is 
a major problem, to make sure 
that any excess rate which is ulti- 
mately disallowed will be re- 
turned to the consumer—particu- 
larly the power to require the 
deposit of any such collections in 
escrow until the rate is finally 
approved.” 


Form East Coast Inv. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—East Coast 
Investment Co. has been formed 
with offices at 1835 K Street, N.W. 
to engage in a securities 
Partners are Thomas M. McCarthy 
and Arthur J. Delaney. 
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22360 COMMON DIVIDEND 


regular dividend of Seventy Cents 
(70¢) per share has been declared upon 
the 


Common Stock of THE AMERICAN 


FoBacco COMPANY, payable in cash on 
June 1, 1961, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 10, 1961 
Checks will be mailed, 


TARRY L. HityarD 


Vice President and Treasurer 


April 25, 1961 
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The Electronics 
Industry’s Vast 
Economic Base 


Continued from page 1 


electric cells, semiconductors, 
etc. Lazurus’s American Business 
Dictionary defines an “industry” 
as “(1) a group of establishments 
producing a single product or 
more or less closely related 
groups of products; (2) a homo- 
geneous group of companies using 
common raw materials, or having 
a common technology, or a com- 
mon market.” From these two 
definitions one may deduce the 
conclusion that the electronics 
manufacturing industry consists 
of those establishments which are 
predominantly engaged in pro- 
ducing products involving the 
scientific technology and compon- 
ents peculiarly associated with 
the control of electronic action. 


The definition of the electronics 
manufacturing industry is compli- 
cated by the recency of electronic 
science, its explosive growth, and 
the incredible variety of its appli- 
cations. From the “early” days of 
the vacuum tube and radio— 
through television, sonar and ra- 
dar, to microwave, semiconduc- 
tors, computers, infra-red and 
plasma techniques, masers, lasers, 
fuel cells and energy conversion 
systems electronic technology 
has given rise to a vast array of 
products that baffle a mere econo- 
mist and which seem to be in- 
creasing almost daily. 


Difficulty of Definition 


The industry cannot well be 
defined in terms of products. nor 
can it be defined in terms of any 
common set of raw materials, or 
homogeneity of markets. The only 
fundamental criterion is its use 
of the common science and tech- 
nology of electronic action. This 
technology has potentially so 
broad an application that it en- 
compases many products which 
are essentially non-electronic in 
nature but which incorporate vi- 
tally important electronic compo- 
nents or accessories. Examples are 
ships and airplanes. This makes 
definition of the electronics indus- 
try in terms of business firms ex- 
ceedingly difficult, although the 
difficulty is lessened when the in- 
dustry is defined in terms of plants 
or establishments. Most large 
multi- product and multi - plant 
companies, now identified with 
the electrical equipment and 
transportation equipment indus- 
trial groups, have many indi- 
vidual “establishments” which 
specialize in the application of 
electronic science and technology. 
(For example, General Electric 
Co., Lockheed Aircraft Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.) 

The Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual of the Federal 
Government sets forth the rule 
that, in order to be recognized as 


an “industry,” a group of estab- 
lishments must meet three tests. 
First they must collectively be 


of significantly large size in value 
of output. Secondly, their output 
of the primary products of the 
industry must be a relatively high 
proportion of their total output. 
Thirdly, they must account for a 
relatively high proportion of the 
total output by all industries of 
the distinctive products of the 
industry in question. In short, an 
“industry” exists only when the 
establishments which compose it 
collectively meet the tests of 
adequate size, specialization, and 
coverage. The Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual] suggests 
that the minimum specialization 
ratio should be 80%, and the 
minimum coverage ratio 50% to 
70%, although it concedes that 
lower ratios may apply to indus- 
tries involved in defense mobili- 
zation or to very large industries. 

How does electronics fare on 
these criteria? Certainly, the firms 
which are predominantly engaged 


in producing electronic products 
are significantly large when taken 
together. Also, one may point to 
many large manufacturing firms 
(e.g., Texas Instruments, Ray- 
theon, International Business Ma- 
chines, Transitron, or Radio Cor- 
poration of America), more than 
three-fourths of whose total sales 
are clearly of electronic products 
on the most rigorous definition. 
Whether specialized electronic es- 
tablishments collectively produce 
more than 50% of all of the elec- 
tronic products manufactured in 
the United States—and thus meet 
the coverage test—is not clear. If 
not, only a moderate relaxation of 


the 50% coverage rule, in recog- 
nition of the very large size of 
the electronics industry and its 
heavy involvement in national de- 
fense, would surely enable it to 


meet even present official stand- 
ards of a major industry. 


Electronics Manufacturing 


It is time that the Federal in- 
dustrial classification is brought 
abreast of contemporary develop- 
ments in the U. S. economy. How 
can one defend the present prac- 
tice of lumping everything from 
electric locomotives to tunnel 
diodes in the “Electrical Equip- 
ment, Machinery and Supplies” 
group? While there are serious 
problems to be resolved in apply- 
ing any type of industrial classi- 
fication, the acid test is a prag- 
matic one. Are the resulting sta- 
tistics more useful than those 


produced by alternative industrial 
classifications? There can be little 
doubt that official recognition of 
electronics manufacturing as one 


of the major industrial groupings 
of the U. S. economy would pro- 
vide the executives of the indus- 
try with accurate and currently 
useful guidelines to their opera- 
tions, and assist bankers, invest- 
ors and government officials in 
making wise decisions concerning 
investment in, and contracting 
with, this vitally important 
“growing edge” of the U. S. econ- 
omy. Until this is done, the 
analyst of the industry must rely 
upon fragmentary information re- 
garding its economic character- 
istics and performance. 


Major Economic Characteristics 

We shall assume that a defin- 
able major electronics manufac- 
turing industry exists in the 
United States, engaged in produc- 
ing goods for government, for 
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On the moon ... and under it 


cause their bells and tone chambers are electroformed with 


Sometime soon a man will thrust to the vast regions of outer 


space in an effort to reach the moon. 

On the day of the moon-shot certain other things will also 
happen. A woman will telephone her grocer. A man will 
sail a boat. A boy will play a trumpet. 

Anaconda takes part in both worlds. For example, we 
manufacture radar and special communications cables, nu- 
clear reactor cables and guided missile cables. They are 
made to exceedingly rigid specifications and close tolerances. 


They are dependable. 


Anaconda also makes telephone wires and cables—the 
kind you'll find in your own local phone system. We develop 
and produce strong, rustproof marine metals for boat screws, 
fittings and fastenings. Many fine trumpets play better be- 
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business firms, and for households. 
The factory sales of this manu- 
facturing industry apparently 
were in excess of $10 billions dur- 
ing 1960, of which about half con- 
sisted of sales to government. 
mainly of military products, and 
the balance was nearly evenly 
divided between industrial prod- 
ucts and consumer products. Elec- 
tronics manufacturing is part of 
an even broader electronics indus- 
try, comprising research and de- 
velopment services, distribution 
and servicing of electronic equip- 
ment, broadcasting, telephone, 
telegraph and industrial telecom- 
munications services, with a total 
output of goods and services in 
1960 close to $24 billions. (See 


article by Dr. Harry Greenfield of 
Electronics Investment Manage- 
Continued on page 27 


our “Plus-4”® Phosphorized Copper Anodes. Through these 


products as well as through constant development of new 


copper sources, Anaconda keeps pace with today’s needs— 


big or little. 


We like to think that our spaceman will land safely on 
the surface of the moon. But we’re not forgetting that people 
will continue to live and work in their accustomed ways— 


under the light of that same moon, 


On the moon ... and under it, 


Anaconda will be there. 
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Electronics Industry: 
Today and Tomorrow 


Continued from page 3 

because its potentialities, properly exploited, can surpass 
several-fold in earnings and economic stability the mili- 
tary and industrial use of the art. 

Lest this statement be misunderstood, let me empha- 
size that our surival as a nation and the ability of all 
American industry to compete at home and abroad are 
bound inexorably to the contributions that electronics 
has made and will make in the future to the defense and 
business community. 

In my opinion, the foregoing summarizes the status 
quo of the industry in which we move and have our 
being. In a larger sense, however, we must envision and 
believe as an article of faith that each new achievement, 
over and above its intrinsic value, will eventually be 
superseded or supplemented by another. This is the 
essense of progress. 

Another aspect of our activities involves the manufac- 
ture of Thomas Electronic Organs. The relatively new 
approach to the manufacturing of organs through the 
application of electronic sciences, as well as the more 
recent developments in the electronic transistor field, 
are most promising and will achieve the broadest pos- 
sible consumer market by enabling organ manufacturers 
to explore the possibilities among middle-income con- 
sumer groups. 

Although soft business conditions during the first 
quarter of 1961 have affected the organ industry, we are 
nevertheless looking forward to a marked increase in 
organ sales which will not only have the salutary effect 
of offsetting the first quarter, but also increasing the 
overall volume during the coming year. 


JOHN G. BROOKS 
President, The Siegler Corporation 


Ideally, electronics manufacturers should not need a 
crystal ball to predict the future, particularly for their 
own industry. We should be able to turn to an electronic 
computer, feed in data, and come within a few million 
dollars or so of what our volume in 
ten vears hence will be. But the 
changing nature of the electronics 
industry and its markets make such 
predictions impractical. At best, we 
can look into specific fields within 
the electronics industry and come up 
with fairly reliable short-term esti- 
mates. The missile guidance and 
control market, for example, is ex- 
pected to reach one billion dollars in 
1961, and to pass $1.5 billion by 1965. 
But this is only a portion of what 
will be the volume for the entire 
electronics industry. 

What is far more predictable, for 
the short and the long term, are the 
problems the electronics industry 
will have to cope with if it is to continue its growth even 
at the current rate. The solution to these problems goes 
beyond dollar and cents consideration, because the future 
of the electronics industry is inextricably linked with 
our survival as a nation and our need, now more urgent 
than ever, to accomplish our scientific objectives in 
outer space. 


These are some of the problems we must face now, and 
in the future: 


John G. Brooks 


(1) The further we progress. the more the work of 
electronics manufacturers must be integrated with that 
of manufacturers of nonelectronic parts of a particular 
weapon or space system. There is, therefore, a trend 
toward consolidation of diverse operations into systems 
manufacturing groups. While helping us to focus on the 
specific problems at hand, this trend could reduce the 
advanced research necessary to develop new systems. It 
becomes a Management problem to balance production 
for today with research and development for tomorrow. 


(2) Greater reliability. The need for reliability, based 
on the missile and space race, as well as the number of 
dollars involved in each product, becomes infinitely 
greater now that man is a definite factor in our sorties 
into outer space. 


(3) Scientists and engineers. Despite all that has been 
said about the need for more scientists, we still lack 
enough qualified personnel. There are today only a few 
U. S. institutions turning out the electronics scientist and 
engineer with sufficient training to step into upper eche- 
lon research and development jobs. There is a need for 
additional institutions to train electronics scientists and 
engineers for more highly sophisticated work. 

The solution to these problems does not rest with the 
electronics industry alone. One hundred per cent relia- 
bility in electronics would be useless without the same 
reliability in other parts of our missile and space sys- 
tems. A sufficient number of electronics engineers will 
not make up a deficiency of engineers in other areas. It 
is a fact, incidentally, that developments within the elec- 
tronics industry are outstripping expansion in other areas 
where electronic products are used. 

The outlook for the electronics industry is, therefore, 
closely linked to our outlook as a nation and to the over- 
all effort we choose to devote not only to the “space 
race,” but to our own industrial, economic and personal 
growth. 





‚our corporate antecedents date back 
‘‘as far as 1921. Our former name, 
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WILLIAM H. BURGESS 
President, Electronic Specialty Co. 


Broader application of electronic systems and compo- 
nents to industrial applications will result in a continued 
expansion of the electronics industry during 1961. This 
will be reflected in a continued increase in industry 
growth comparable to the average 
growth of the past few years. 

The continued threat of world 
domination by International Com- 
munism necessitates a defense pro- 
gram which will result in a defense 
budget comparable to or above that 
of previous years. Asa portion of the 
defense budget is also expended to 
compete in the struggle for uncom- 
mitted minds, an increased budget 
for space research and exploration 
may be expected, to enable the 
United States to present to the world 
obvious leadership in this area. 

Within the framework of these 
larger expenditures the prospects for 
a continued expansion of the elec- 
tronics industry can be expected to increase accordingly. 
Previous growth has enabled Electronic Specialty Co.’s 
revenues to grow at an average rate exceeding 50% each 
year during the past ten years. This same rate of growth 
is projected during 1961. 


JAMES O. BURKE 


President, Standard Kollsman Industries Inc. 


William H. Burgess 


Our firm is a major diversified manufacturer of pre- 
cision electronic equipment and electrical products for 
industry, defense and the consumer. It is also the world’s 
largest manufacturer of television tuners. Our Kollsman 
Instrument subsidiary is a prime 

manufacturer of instruments, con- | 
trols and automatic celestial guid- 2 = 
ance and navigation systems for 
aircraft, missiles and space vehicles. 
Our Casco division is presently 
entering the established portable 
electrical appliance market with a 
concept of merchandising entirely 
new to the field. 

We adopted our new corporate 
title during 1960 to reflect the emer- 
gence of our company as a diversi- 
fied electronics concern. Actually, 





James O. Burke 


Standard Coil Products, served well 
for many years and was strongly 
identified with our technical superiority and precision 
manufacturing in various fields of electronics. 

Insofar as the future for the Electronics industry, and 
our company in particular, my feeling is that the year 
ahead appears to be one of major growth with maximum 
emphasis for continued growth devoted to research, de- 
velopment and engineering. We have been undergoing 
a major realignment of our 2ld and our new capabilities. 
We are and have been building new capabilities into 
our company in order to discharge what we feel is our 
obligation to strengthen and support our military and 
industrial posture. Taken in breadth, these efforts are 
providing us with technological superiority in our chosen 
fields of interest and capabilities. This will assure con- 
tinued growth through what we feel will be significant 
contributions to the expanding economy in both its 
defense and commercial segments. 

To be more specific and point up precisely what I 
mean—in 1960, sensitive to the need for an accelerated 
contribution to our fields of interest and alert to the 
corporate obligation for major strides into new areas 
of growth, we reestablished, reorganized and greatly 
expanded our total corporate research activities. We 
recognize that position, like tradition, is sustained only 
through growth. Thus, a new and separate Research 
Division was created at our Kollsman Instrument divi- 
sion to pursue a greatly enlarged corporate program of 
basic and applied research. 

In planning for the growth of our Research Division, 
we made every effort to insure an environment attrac- 
tive to scientific personnel of high stature. As a result, 
this Division now comprises a substantial cadre of the 
highest technical caliber, including outstanding and 
recognized scientists who are specialists in such fields 
as special purpose digital computing; navigation, guid- 
ance and control; solid state physics; medical physics; 
light and optics; nuclear radiation and materials re- 
search. 

A significant portion of the activities of this still- 
growing staff is devoted to providing us with new 
concepts and techniques designed to enhance the per- 
formance capabilities and extend the useful life of our 
present products. We, as pioneers in the fields of air- 
craft instrumentation, automatic celestial navigation and 
astro guidance systems and electrical products, regard 
it as our responsibility to continually advance the state- 
of-the-art in these fields of major importance to both 
commercial and military aviation and aerospace opera- 
tions. 

As the Research Division’s contribution to the overall 
total corporate expansion into new areas of activity, 
other technical programs are directed toward the de- 
velopment of an extensive series of new products and 
systems of unprecedented reliability and automaticity. 

Integrated space navigation, communication and dis- 
play systems, combat surveillance systems of unique 
capability for the future field Armies, and underwater 
sensing and instrumentation systems, both for anti- sub- 


marine warfare and for the peaceful development of 
the seas, all fall within the scope of these programs. 
New concepts in tuner design have resulted in new 
products; continued research in this area will help us 
to maintain our leadership in the field. Advanced 
medical instrumentation and surgical aids are also cur- 
rently under study and development. Semiconductor 
material research may lead us into heretofore uncharted 
areas. Advanced materials research programs are di- 
rected toward both bio-medical and a broad spectrum 
of applied physics problems. 

With a full realization of the growth that lies before 
the Nation, the Electronics Industry and ourselves, we 
have embarked upon a planned program which wil] 
permit us not only to participate in the growth that 
lies before us but also will permit us to grow at a 
considerably faster rate than might be anticipated or 
projected for the Electronics industry as a whole. Thus, 
while the long-term outlook is extremely optimistic, 
the year before us will be one of hard work. We expect 
to measure up to this challenge. 


NORMAN BURNELL 


President, Burnell & Co., Inc. 


Electronic filters, one of the indispensable components 
in communications and control, are becoming still more 
essential as imaginative engineering creates more in- 
tricate devices and progress demands greater reliability. 
Filters are  super-elective signal 
“gateways.” They serve, in effect, as 
electronic policemen, directing sig- 
nal traffic through a tangle of lanes 
of communication, keeping one sig- 
nal from being confused with another 
and sorting out unwanted signals by 
frequency to allow the desired one 
through. For example, every time an 
earth satellite flashes back informa- 
tion, electronic filters screen out the 
undesired impulses that would result 
in reception of gibberish. 

The electronic filter is older and 
less glamorized than such Johnnies- 
come-lately as transistors and other 
solid state devices. A decade ago, 
filter design and manufacturing was 
usually a sideline for transformer manufacturers. Our 
company was one of the first to specialize, standardize, 
catalogue and advertise electronic filters. In 960, with 
a number of companies in the field, the industry’s vol- 
ume rose to an estimated $40 million, and, nurtured by 
more precise and demanding requirements for trans- 
mission of complex electrical signals of the Space Age, 
volume will continue to grow. It may well surpass $50 
million by the end of 1961. 


Without filters, electronic circuits could not function 
properly. They are widely used in firing, navigational 
and telemetry controls of ballistic and guided missiles, 
data transmission in industrial and military applications, 
radar and sonar devices for commercial and military 
ships and planes, communications instruments for pub- 
lic _— electronic computers and automation equip- 
ment. 


In the home, filters in the television set keep streaks 
off the screen when an airplane flies by. A filter net- 
work selects the low notes when the bass response knob 
is turned on a hi-fi set. And filters expedite the flow of 
information—or signals—of electronic computers, thus 
performing a key function in modern data handling. 

The electronic filter industry is very much aware of 
the demands of the Space Age and is engaged in a con- 
tinuing research and development program to meet these 
demands. For example, the industry is one of the leaders 
in miniaturization to meet the requirements of smaller 
and smaller components in computers and in space 





Norman Burnell 


vehicles. 

As man moves closer to the full mastery of the elec- 
tron, the electronic filter industry will make an im- 
portant contribution. Whether enabling radar to guide 
a huge jetlines to a safe landing or sending commands 
to a satellite in orbit, filters will keep pace with the 


progress of modern-day technology. 


DAVID H. COGAN 
Chairman and President, The Victoreen Instrument Co. 
Nuclear radiation is making perhaps one of the greatest 
contributions of all time to improving the welfare of 
mankind. 

When the secret of the atom was unlocked during 
World War II, it was the result of man’s search for a 
weapon to inflict wholesale destruc- 
tion upon the enemy. 

Today it is itself the agent for un- 
locking secrets of nature so that man 
may enjoy better health, better food, 
better fibers to protect him from the 
elements, and among other things, 
better medicines, fuels and . other 
products necessary to sustaining life. 

Perhaps the greatest strides in the 
past year or two have been in the 
medical field, but these develop- 
ments hardly overshadow progress in 
the use of atoms in agricultural re- 
search as science learns how to pro- 
duce better crops and better meat 
animals, or how to control crop- 
destroying insects and fungi. 

All this would have been impossible were it not for 
the precise measurements and tracing of radioactivity by 


Continued on page 28 





David H. Cogan 
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ment Corp. in Western Electronics 
News, January 1960.) However, 
we confine our attention to elec- 
tronic manufacturing. While rec- 
ognizing the infirmities of our 
data and the urgent need for a 
definitive study of the industry, 
we shall attempt to make a pro- 
visional sketch of its major eco- 
nomic characteristics. 


Available evidence indicates 
that the U. S. electronics manu- 
facturing industry is large, is 
growing rapidly, is relatively un- 
concentrated, has a high ratio of 
annual sales to fixed investment, 
spends a high fraction of its sales 
dollar on research and new prod- 
uct development, is technologically 
dynamic, is relatively profitable, 
and enjoys a high valuation of its 
equity by the investment commu- 
nity. 

There are believed to be ap- 
proximately 4,000 indepencent 
business enterprises in the United 
States predominantly engaged in 
manufacturing electronic prod- 
ucts. The relatively small size of 
most of these firms is shown by 
the fact that probably no more 
than 300 to 400 have a public 
market for their securities and 
only half of these are listed on a 
national securities exchange. By 
far the largest number of them 
are composed of a few scientists, 
engineers or technicians, operat- 
ing out of small laboratories and 
workshops. 

There is no doubt that the in- 
dustry has grown with great 
rapidity during the postwar era, 
both in number of firms and in 
aggregate volume of sales. Al- 
though there are no good data 
on which to base an estimate of 
the increase in number of firms, 
electronic factory sales are known 
to have risen spectacularly dur- 
ing the Fifties. During this past 
decade the gross national product 
expanded by 68% while electronic 
factory sales rose 288% from $2.6 
billions in 1950 to about $10 bil- 
lions in 1959—a rate more than 
four times as fast. All of this 
growth was in military and in- 
dustrial products, the consumer 
market having been static. 


Electronics manufacturing is a 
relatively unconcentrated industry 
in comparison with most major 
American manufacturing indus- 
tries. We do not know with pre- 
cision the fractions of total out- 
put accounted for by the largest 
four or the largest eight elec- 
tronic firms, but the industry’s 
“concentration ratios” are certain- 
ly much smaller than in the auto- 
mobile, aircraft, steel, cement, 
chemical, meat packing, cigarette, 
soap, petroleum, textile or shoe 
industries—in each of which the 
four largest companies accounted 
for more than 25% of industry 
output, according to a Federal 
Trade Commission study of 1947. 
The basic cause of dispersion of 
the electronics industry is the 
amazing versatility and diversity 
of application of electronics tech- 
nology, which inhibits product 
standardization and the wide ap- 
plication of mass production 
methods, excepting for a few 
products such as radio and tele- 
vision receivers. 


Stresses “Human” Not “Physical” 
Capital 

An economic characteristic of 
electronics manufacturing which 
tends to make for dispersion rath- 
er than concentration of .produc- 
tion is the relatively small fixed 
investment required. The basic in- 
gredient of success is not a huge 
aggregation of brick, mortar, raw 
material, and machinery, but a 
team of creative and skilled minds 
working inventively with modest 
tangible assets. While figures are 


not available, the tangible capi- 
tal/sales ratios of electronic firms 
are undoubtedly very low in 
comparison with those of Ameri- 
can manufacturing in general. 
Investors in electronics firms are 
buying shares in an aggregation 
of “human capital” rather than 
of physical capital. But economists 
now recognize that this is the 
highest-yielding form of capital in 
the U. S. economy. 

The low tangible asset/sales 
ratio in electronics manufacturing 
is related to its high expenditures 
on research and development. 
Both features reflect the techno- 
logical dynamism of the industry. 
A sample survey of 402 American 
business corporations by the 


American Management Associa- 
tion during 1960 revealed that the 
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average expenditure on research 
and development was 3.7% of 
sales. A spot check of 20 leading 
electronic manufacturing firms 
showed that the figure was 7%— 
almost twice as much! Small won- 
der that the pace of innovation in 
electronics has been so hot. There 
is a closed spiral of cause and 
effect. High R. and D. outlays 
lead to numerous innovations and 
inventions which, in turn, are the 
basis of new products. New prod- 
ucts usually produce high profits, 
an exceptionally large part. of 
which is again ploughed back into 
higher R. and D., etc. 


Profitability 
We lack firm knowledge of the 
relative profitability of electronics 
manufacturing, but the sustained 


and extremely rapid growth of 
the industry justifies us in in- 
ferring that profitability has been 
well above average. One of the 
difficulties in measuring the in- 
dustry’s profitability is that so 
many of the firms are private and 
owner-controlled, and so much 
income is ploughed back into R. 
and D. in the hope of producing 
subsequent capital gains, that re- 
ported net income can be mislead- 
ing. In this respect electronics 
companies resemble oil and gas 
exploration and development en- 
terprises. There is some evidence 
that the profitability of some 
electronic products declined mod- 
erately during 1960, as a result of 
more rigorous foreign and domes- 


tic competition. Despite a 6% 
gain in total factory sales of elec- 
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tronics during 1960, the profits of 
electrical manufacturing firms 
(including some of the largest 
electronic companies) fell off 
about 10% from 1959, according to 
a recent First National City Bank 
survey. Sales to government 
agencies dominate the business of 
many electronic firms and this 
kind of business has become 
fiercely competitive. Yet new 
products, especially those for 
civilian markets. can earn in- 
credibly high returns and are the 
object of continual search. 


Clearly, the electronics industry 
has been a consistent favorite of 
American investors during recent 
years, as the spectacular gains in 
the market prices of its equity 
securities testify. During the 44> 

Continued on page 29 
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GENERAL | 


Second biggest in industry 
sales, and growing every day, 
the Electronic Tubes Division of our Sylvania 
subsidiary is second to none in product 
quality and engineering leadership. 


Sylvania was first with the now standard 
110° (short neck) TV picture tube. Also first 
with the squared TV picture tube with the 
shatterproof safety-screen—now becoming 


the industry standard! And this year 
Sylvania leads again with the reflection- 
free TV picture tube —the greatest single 
recent improvement in TV viewing! 


In the production of electronic tubes, 
Sylvania Electronic Tubes Division is 
number one in automated high-quality 
techniques. Result: Sylvania has become a 
significant supplier of high reliability tubes 
for industrial and military use. 


In this area, as in many others, General 
Telephone & Electronics brings together 


the talents of many people and the facilities 
of many companies— all working to advance 


communications through sight and sound. 


By developing new methods and new prod- 
ucts for home and industry, Gen Tel is 


working for what it believes is bound to be 






Syivania Electronic Tubes Division 


Lighting Products Division 
Photolamp Division 
Semiconductor Division 

Parts Division 

Electronic Tubes Division 
Electronic Systems Division 
Chemical & Metallurgical Division 
Home Electronics Division 
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researchers who have put the atom to work in the various 
g 

—A a radioactivity goes back three decades, when 
John Victoreen and his colleagues produced instruments 
to measure X-ray emanations. Later they developed, for 
the U. S. Government, the measurement and monitoring 
systems needed in the nuclear programs. 

While The Victoreen Instrument Company pioneered 
this work and was sole commercial supplier to the Gov- 
ernment until after the first nuclear bomb tests at Bikini, 
come 100 firms are now supplying the needs of gov- 
ernment, of science and of industry, and sales are now 
estimated to be in excess of $100 million a year and still 
growing. 

Not only are measuring and tracing devices being 
turned out for scientists, but also special chambers and 
ther equipment enabling them to accurately apply 
radioisotopes (irradiated metals and other materials) to 
the matter they have under study. 

Numerous examples of how radioactivity is being used 

-ould be cited. One good example is how it has been 
pplied to eradicate the cattle-destroying screwworm 
fly, whose damage to herds in the southeastern United 
States once averaged more than $20 million a year. For 
the past five years, Department of Agriculture specialists 
have grown more than 2.8 million screwworm flies, ster- 
ilized them by means of radioactivity, and then dropped 
them over infected areas from airplanes. These mated 
with normal screwworm flies, but the life cycle was 
broken because reproduction was impossible. 

Peanuts with larger kernels, various cereal crops with 
greater yields per acre than heretofore possible, faster 
ripening and bigger tomatoes are but a few examples of 
food items which have been improved through use of 
radioactivity to bring about worthwhile mutations. 

Equally important strides are being made in other 
areas and the research is broadening. To properly equip 
the scientist with the tools he needs is a challenge to the 
nuclear measurement industry—a challenge which so 
far has been met. 

Development of new tools, coupled with the need for 
monitoring and measurement devices already designed, 
is certain to nurture a continuing growth for the nuclear 
instrument industry. 


W. E. CURRY 


Vice-President, Electrohome Industries, Ltd. 


After a slow start, we can see a growing confidence in 
steady improvement in the consumer electronics business 
as the year progresses with, possibly, a slower better- 
ment in Canada than that experienced in the United 
States. We are interested in both 
countries because of our expansion 
into the Eastern U. S. market with 
the sale of our better-class high fi- 
delity models. 

We believe that the year will wit- 
ness the continuing of the “weeding 
out” process—under way for some 
time now among electronics com- 
panies—by which only those compa- 
nies with soundly conceived policies, 
competitive organizations and strong 
selling approaches based on honest 
value will be profitable. In other 
words, there will be plenty of room 
for profitable operations, even in the 
highly competitive market, for com- 
panies that “have what it takes.” 

The industry will be aided by the absence of major 
developments that have been so frequent in the past as 
to upset the consumer’s confidence in deciding whether 
or not to buy. The sudden switch to stereo in 1959 and 
the equally sudden swing to 23-inch television sets 
caused intensified price-cutting and confusion in the 
market. While new developments are the life blood of 
en industry, if introduced before ready, or too frequently, 
they can also disorganize an industry. In this regard, 
the European approach of slower change has some ad- 
vantages. 

One characteristic of the consumer electronics industry 
which has been most beneficial arises from the fact that 
new products seldom obsolete the old, but merely add 
to the range of home entertainment devices available to 
the public. Television did not replace radio; tape did not 
replace the record player; color television will not re- 
place black-and-white television: these new products 
provide more opportunities to serve the consumer, giving 
ever-widening scope for our industry. 

The Canadian outlook is complicated by importation 
end tax problems which have been damaging in the past 
and which, if not corrected, will interfere with the. re- 
sumption of growth in 1961. The unrestricted importa- 
tion of mass-produced goods from low-wage countries 
has had a particularly serious impact on Canadian indus- 
try because of the small size of our market. The per- 
centage base for the sales and excise tax has resulted 
in what amounts to a tax bonus being provided by our 
government for imports having a lower cost base. Stren- 
uous efforts have been made by the Electronic Industries 
Association of Canada to draw attention to these prob- 
lems and we are confident that favorable government 

action can be anticipated. 

To sum up, while 1961 will be another difficult year 
for our industry—particularly in Canada—we can see 
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improvement taking place as the year progresses, * 
cially for companies which are well organized to se 
value rather than gimmicks. 


MORTON FASSBERG 
President, ESC Electronics Corp. 


The question to which we are addressing ourselves—the 
outlook for the electronics industry in the year ahead— 
can be simply answered: the outlook is very bright, but 
that, of course, is not a complete answer. What happens 
ts utc Year ahead will depend upon 
many predictable and some unpre- 
dictable factors. 

The United States defense pro- 
gram, regardless of the different 
directions in which production may 
be ordered, will have a great impact 
on electronics. The sheer size of the 
program as already announced and 
under debate assures that. 

The next question is how that in- 
tense activity will affect individual 
companies. Viewing our own com- 
pany first, we have reason to be 
optimistic. That reason is that our 
components, used in the more so- 
phisticated group, are prime ele- 
ments of the eauipment described in 
the national defense program. Delay lines are integral 
parts of the missile program, for example. Ours is a 
challenge, but a challenge we welcome. 

As to the industry as a whole, there is every reason 
to assume it will be stimulated to considerable growth 
not only in the year ahead, but for many years. 

There is no doubt that the defense program has been 
and will continue to be the origin of many electronic 
advances, but the potentials of electronics reach into 
private industry. There is no need to argue that the use 
of all forms of electronic devices is expanding in private 
industry. In our own field, we have witnessed this growth 
because so many of our delay lines are being used in 
computers, air control instrumentations and other non- 
military devices. Other producers, in related fields, have 
had the same experience. 


In addition to such factors as the size and nature of 
the defense program, the progress of research and devel- 





Morton Fassberg 


opment, and such major elements, there is another factor 


that affects predictions of any kind. We think of it as 
the process of organization, or coordination, within the 
industry. In order to succeed, the smaller producers 
must gear their operations to the needs of the large 
enterprises which draw their resources from many places. 
It is therefore important that the larger companies make 
full use of the talents of the smaller ones, particularly 
their specialized talents. Voluntary coordination within 
the inaustry has thus far been remarkably efficient, per- 
haps because of the obvious self-interest of all concerned. 
There is every indication that this powerful influence 
will contirue to assure the technical growth of electron- 
ics. The important thing is to be aware that it exists. 

It seems to us that the big job is to keep abreast of 
develonments, or, preferably, to try to keep ahead of 
them. That is where the uncertainty lies. In that con- 
nection, there is a difference between electronics and 
many other manufacturing enterprises. It relates to pre- 
dictability. Who knows what advances lie ahead? We 
think there are fewer limitations in electronics than in 
many other fields, or to put it another way, that there 
are greater opportunities. Imagination, creativity and 
flexibility are the watchwords 

To sum up: the year ahead looks excellent from every 
point of view, but woe to the man who is satisfied and 
sleepy! 


WILLIAM FILLER 


President, Terminal-Hudson Electronics, Inc. 


Like the housewife who finds shopping under one roof 
a Nappy convenience, the electronics industry is crowding 
into its own department stores and supermarkets. These 
=a tha distri-ntors who keep a ready stock of tens of 
thousands of items ranging from a 
half-cent lock washer to a $5,000 
oscilloscope. 

The size and quantity of any com- 
ponent or any instrument is second- 
arv to the fact that electronics dis- 
tributors, and especially industrial 
electronics distributors, make it in- 
stantly available to the assembly line 
or to the research and development 
laboratory as it is needed. Addi- 
tionally, the customer can buy a 
number of different items of differ- 
ent manufacturers at the same time 
on one invoice. This is much, much 
faster, with a lot less paperwork, 
than going to the individual manu- 
facturer. 

For these and other reasons, the annual volume of all 
electronics distributors has reached $1.3 billion, includ- 
ing incustrial sales of about $400 million and is growing 
at the rate of 20% annually, well ahead of the electronics 
industry as a whole. 

The electronics industry itself is expected to expand 
by only 6% in the year ahead. The anticipated much 
greater growth for distributors demonstrates the increas- 
ing reliance being placed on them by an industry that 
will soon be No. 1 in the United States. 

Without the distributor, electronics would be tied to 
horse-and-buggy methods of ordering nails from the 
blacksmith shop and wheels from the wheelwright. An 
engineer in the midst of a high priority research pro- 
gram or a factory producing rocket parts simply can’ 
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wait a week or more for a needed component from one 
factory and a second from another manufacturer who 
may be on the other coast. So he phones a distributor in 
his area and gets both the next day. 


Defense production contractors as well as scientists 
and engineers do their shopping from the well-stocked 
shelves of distributors. TV and radio stations turn to 
distributors for parts that keep them on the air, and 
hundreds of commercial and industrial users select their 
electronics requirements from the hefty distributor cata- 
logues. 

Many distributors began as retail stores supplying the 
needs of repairmen and amateur radio enthusiasts, and 
today they serve such customers by mail order, too. 

Some, such as our company, specialize in the higher- 
profit industrial sales area. 

Export sales are another important and expanding 
facet of electronics distribution, We find a growing de- 
mand in Europe for American electronic instruments for 
industry and manufacturing, and in nuclear and other 
research. U. S. manufacturers are able to produce cer- 
tain instruments and sophisticated components that are 
superior to those made abroad. 

Helping to speed production runs is one aspect of the 
distributor’s service. Another is that the ready avail- 
ability of small quantities of many components encour- 
ages research and development work. Supplying replace- 
ment parts is a third aspect. 

To equipment manufacturers as well as to laboratories, 
the distributor’s shelves constitute a source of supply 
that permits them to keep their own parts inventories at 
a minimum, freeing capital and credit for other needs. 

The transistor and other applications of solid-state 
physics gave a tremendous boost to the electronics field 
during the past decade, but what lies ahead will expand 
it a thousand times. The surface of new developments 
has only been scratched. There are now things coming 
that will make today’s achievements look like the crystal 
radio days, and electronics distributors will play an ever 
more prominent role in making these developments 
available to all the people. 


PHILIP S. FOGG 


President and Board Chairman, 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation 


(Subsidiary of Bell & Howell Company) 


Increased competition is causing major changes in the 
makeup of the nation’s electronics industry. 

The excitement and glamour which have typified this 
industry still exist to a marked degree, and there is 
every indication that electronics will 
enjoy a yery Nealwy giuwui uuina 
the 600’s. The pattern of that growth 
is undergoing a very decided change, 
however. 

During the past 15 years, the elec- 
tronics :ndustry has been character- 
ized by the establishment ot liter- 
ally hundreds of small companies. 
Most of them were started by indi- 
viduals whose prime asset was tech- 
nical competence. Because of the 
spectacular growth of the industry 
during the 50’s, it was possible for 
many of these companies with onlv 
tecnnical competence to survive and 
prosper. Today, the picture is chang- 
mg rapidly. Competence in all fields 
of electronics is strenuous. Profit margins are lower 
and the risks are greater. Success depends not only 
on technical competence but more importantly on broad 
managerial skills. Technical capability—even technical 
brilliance — has no assurance of success unless it is 
accompanied by equal ability in marketing, production, 
and finance. 

As a result, we are witnessing a great many mergers 
and consolidations and even some failures in the elec- 
tronics industry. If this trend continues as expected 
through the present decade, it is entirely possible that 
by 1970 this industry will consist of a handful of giant 
corporations and a few thousand smaller specialists 
scattered throughout the nation. At present, there are 
approximately 4,000 electronics companies, and 3,200 of 
them have sales of less than $1 million a year. 

Another factor contributing to this consolidation and 
discouraging the small operator is the trend to complex 
industrial systems and larger military systems. These 
systems require the varied and extensive talents of 
large companies. 

Those of us at Consolidated Electrodynamics Corpo- 
ration who were responsible for the merger of our firm 
with Bell & Howell Company in 1960 believe that mer- 
gers are good for American business. They enable man- 
agement to build companies that are more diversified 
and better integrated—companies which can adapt them- 
selves to market shifts and changes in technology, can 
ride out the ups and downs of business, and support 
broad programs of technological research and develop- 
ment. Because larger firms can afford more extensive 
research programs, the quality and quantity of their 
products is greater, and customers benefit as a result. 
Our merger with Bell & Howell points up other bene- 
fits which accrue from a combination of two firms. 

Both companies are profiting because their strengths 
are complementary. The highly developed skills of our 
570 scientists and technicians make possible the appli- 
cation of electronic techniques in the photographic and 
office equipment fields, and the optical and photo- 
graphic techniques of Bell & Howell find wide applica- 
tion in the data processing, instrumentation, and analyti- 

cal and control fields. 

The combination has also provided a healthy balance 
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The Electronics 
Industry’s Vast 
Economic Base 
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years since Jan. 1, 1957, the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average has risen 
from 480 to 695, or by 31%. But 
the Electronic News index of elec- 
tronic stock prices has shot up 
from 99 to 287, or by 190%! Yet 
not all electronic stocks have 
soared and market performance 
has been spotty. Moreover, the 
electronic stock price index fell 
by 14%—almost as much as the 
Dow-Jones industrial average— 
during the market setback of 1959. 
The task of identifying companies 
with technological leads in their 
fields, products with large market 
potentials, and skilled manage- 
ment teams capable of translating 
these assets into profits, demands 
greater skill and sophistication 
than is necessary in making any 
other kind of high-risk invest- 
ment. There are ominous signs 
that investors are becoming in- 
discriminate in their eagerness to 
buy anything with the magic 
“electronic” on the stock certifi- 
cates. In no field is professional 
investment management more 
necessary—and more valuable to 
the investors. 


Future Changes in Economic 
Features of the Indusiry 


What changes in these economic 
characteristics of the American 
electronic manufacturing industry 
are likely to occur in the future? 

Overall growth of the industry 
is certain, although the annual 
rate of increase from the present 
large base will be smaller. Fac- 
tory sales, which quadrupled dur- 
ing the Fifties, are expected to 
double during the Sixties, bring- 
ing their annual volume to around 
$20 billion by 1969. Military sales 
will expand further, even in the 
event of arms control, which para- 
doxically will probably expand 
rather than diminish the need for 
electronic devices. Industrial sales 
will experience the largest rela- 
tive increase, as computers, tele- 
communications and controls come 
“into their own” in the Sixties. 
Even the sluggish home products 
market will probably come to life 
during the last half of the Sixties, 
with the prospective boom in 
household formations and home 
building. Although European and 
Japanese electronic firms will 
continue to advance, tne prospect 
is that the U. S. will stay in a 
position of technological leader- 
ship as a result of our huge gov- 
ernment commitment to missile 
development and space programs. 
The U. S. may -well import large 
quantities of radios and standard 
components, such as transistors, 
but it will export several times as 
much in computers, instruments 
and other sophisticated electronic 
equipment. 


Sees No Concentration 
Setting In 

One may look for a continued 
high rate of entry of new firms 
into the industry, because there 
are no signs of maturity in elec- 
tronic science, Mergers and con- 
solidations of existing companies 
will assuredly continue, but even 
more new firms will enter the 
arena. The notion that the elec- 
tronics industry faces a period of 
radical consolidation and will con- 
sist around 1970 of a few huge 
corporations, a la the automobile 
industry, is an illusion. The dif- 
ference between the technological 
dynamism and the product spectra 
of electronics and automobiles is 
as great as that between the auto- 
mobile industry and the flour 
milling industry! The dispersion 
of electronics manufacturing in 
1970 is likely to be as great as it 
is today. 

Electronics manufacturing will, 
in all probability, continue to be 
marked by a low ratio of tangible 


investment to sales and by a high 
ratio of R. & D. outlays to sales. 
A gradual rise in the profitability 
of the industry is likely to occur 
during the Sixties, as the relative 
importance of low-margin mili- 
tary sales diminishes and of high- 
margin business and consumer 
sales increases. The long-term 
profitability of electronics, as of 
other defense-oriented industries 
will be heavily influenced by 
Federal policies of corporate in- 
come taxation and military pro- 
curement. It is to be hoped that 
these policies will recognize the 
dependency of the rate of techno- 
logical progress and innovation— 
and therefore the national security 
—upon adequate profit incentives. 

We shall not venture-a specific 
opinion regarding the future mar- 
ket valuation of electronic equity 
securities! The future will, no 


doubt, bring disappointments as 
well as pleasant surprises. In the 
case of many electronic compa- 
nies, investors have certainly dis- 
counted growth in earning power 
and in yields (in capital gains as 
well as in current dividends) 
rather far into the future. Yet, 
the ancient investment precepts 
of discriminating selection, cour- 
age, and patience can be counted 
upon over a period of years to 
produce a highly satisfactory re- 
ward to those investors who prac- 
tice them. 


Schmidt, Sharp Branch 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Schmidt, 
Sharp, McCabe & Co., Inc. has 


opened a branch office at 3222 
West Jefferson Boulevard under 
the management of Sam Yoshi- 
kowa. 


Resitron Labs. 
Stock All Sold 


Public offering of 200,000 shares 
of Resitron Laboratories, Limited 
common stock at a price of $1 per 
share was made on April 21 by 
D. E. Liederman & Co., Inc. The 
stock sold quickly at a premium. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the common shares will be used 
by the company to repay bank 
loans, for improvements in new 
premises to be rented by the 
company, for additional ma- 
chinery and equipment, and tools 
and dies. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be used for working 
capital. 

Resistron, based in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., is engaged principally 
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in the design and manufacture of 
high vacuum devices, television 
camera tubes for military use and 
special purpose tubes. The com- 
pany's principal product has 
been a line of high vacuum 
switches employed to open and 
close high voltage electrical and 
electronic circuits in radar sys- 
tems, radio and television trans- 
mitters and other communications 
equipment. 

For the five months ended Nov. 
30, 1960, the company had sales 
of $86,753, while in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1960, sales 
aggregated $151,125. Upon comple- 
tion of the current sale of common 
shares, outstanding capitalization 
of the company will consist of 
499,985 shares of common stock. 


— — 











a0 years 

news with 
American Viscose 
Corporation 


AVISTRAP® Cord Strapping* makes good. 
During 1960, American Viscose threw its 
weight behind AVISTRAP, a cord strapping 
of high tenacity Avisco rayon. Avistrap 
has no sharp edges, its light weight saves 
handling and shipping costs, and it gives 
the manufacturer many dollar savings. 
Sales of Avistrap have moved ahead sig- 
nificantly as an enthusiastic group of dis- 
tributors has started selling the product. 


*Patents pending. 


AVICEL+* Microcrystalline Cellulose, a 
long-time development of our laboratories, 
became commercially available in 1960. 
Avicel is a form of cellulose that can be 
used in foods—contributing stability, body, 
bulk, texture and palatability. Various forms 
of it can be added to foods such as cheese, 
peanut butter, honey, dry mixes and con- 
venience foods, puddings, custards, spreads, 
toppings. Avicel also shows great promise 
in pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. 


+ Trademark of American Viscose Corporation, 
*Patent No. 2,978,446. 


AVISCO ‘‘T”’ FILMS—There were two new- 
comers to the Avisco family of packaging 
films last year—called ‘‘T”’ films. These are 
a special combination of Avisco cellophane 
a polymers and have attracted wide at- 
tention because they virtually eliminate 
broken packages. The REO film for red 
meats, and the use of cellophane as an 
overwrap for egg freshness continue to 
make progress. 


DIVERSIFICATION TAKES A NEW TURN 
Toward the end of 1960, American Viscose 
Corporation entered into an agreement with 
Monsanto Chemical Company by terms of 
which American Viscose acquires a sub- 
stantial interest in Monsanto in exchange 
for its Chemstrand holdings. Thus, Ameri- 
can Viscose becomes widely diversified intg 
the chemical field. AviSun Corporation, 
formed jointly with Sun Oil Company the 
previous year, began commercial pee 
tion of Olefane* polypropylene film, de- 
veloped new uses for its molding and ex- 
truding polymers. 


*Trademark of AviSun Corporation. 


NEWS IN FIBERS—1960 was a big year 


} for Avisco fibers. Two new modified rayon 


fibers were introduced. Most significant was 
AVRIL®, a very strong and stable fiber 
which can be mercerized or preshrunk, 
Avril was welcomed for light weight fabrics 
in blouses, dresses, men’s shirts, as well as 
for towels, draperies and other home 
furnishings. 





American Viscose Corporation is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. And this is a year when 
news and “‘what’s new” are very much in evi- 
dence in the American Viscose Corporation. 
For example, new packaging films—‘‘T”’ films, 
new fibers—Avril and Avlin, and completely 


new interests flowed from research 


Sales of Avisco cellophane exceeded those of 
record-setting 1959 in spite of stiff competition, 
Avisco rayon fibers made significant gains in 
industrial applications. New products of cellu- 
losic chemistry, of which Avicel (described 
below) is one, are expected to open up new 
opportunities for American Viscose beyond the 


markets for fabrics and fibers. 


AVLIN® rayon has the singular ability to 
cling to itself and other fibers, imparts a 
crisp dry hand to fabrics and greater firm- 
ness and bulk than conventional rayons. 


AVRON®, another modified Avisco rayon, 
appreciated for the high strength it con- 
— to fabrics when used alone or in 
blends, enjoyed increasing success in the 
women’s wear and home furnishings fields. 
COTRON® fabrics, a blend of cotton and 
Avisco rayon, also progressed in blouses, 
dress fabrics, and men’s wear applications. 


PLANT. IMPROVEMENTS—S$5.3_ million 
was expended in 1960 to keep manufac- 
turing facilities up to date, to improve 
process equipment and to reduce costs. 
Jepreciation totaled $15.5 million—about 
$10 million more than was spent for plant 
and equipment. Expenditures for plant and 
equipment for 1961 are not expected to: 
exceed $5 million. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 











1960 
Sales and other 
income $206,700,000(a) $239,800,000(a) 
Net Earnings 6,800,000 (a) 15,200,000 (a) 
Per Share Common Stock 
Net Earnings 1.45(a) 2.98 (a) 
Dividends Paid 2.00 





(a) Includes Chemstrand dividend amounting 


2,500,000 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Associated Companies (50% owned): 
AviSun Corp.—Ketchikan Pulp Co. 
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between military and consumer output. CEC markets 
had been primarily government and industrial, while 
Bell & Howell had been predominantly in the consumer 
photographic field. Combined 1960 sales, which ex- 
ceeded $114 million, were about 50% consumer, 35% 
government, and 15% business and industrial. 


Employees of both companies have benefited from the 
merger. Because of the increased stature of the com- 
bined corporation, its growth is greatly accelerated. This 
means increased opportunities, more attractive environ- 
ments, and greater pride in accomplishment for these 
7,600 employees. 

Perhaps of even greater importance is the fact that 
the nation and the Free World stand to benefit from 
this combination. The research organizations of the two 
companies have already been combined into one organ- 
ization and the product development base of both com- 
panies has been materially strengthened. As a result, 
the combined technologies of electronics, optics, and 
mechanics are now being applied vigorously in the 
development of major new products of the future— 
products which neither company could have produced 
alone—products which will contribute significantly to 
the future security of our nation and will bring enjoy- 
ment and a better way of life to all of us. 

Certainly other combinations in the electronics indus- 
try have produced similar benefits, and subsequent mer- 
gers will add to this total. From all indications, this 
trend toward consolidation seems to be a healthy phe- 
nomenon on the American business scene. 


BENJAMIN FOX 
President, Elso Corp. 


The electronics industry is divided into several distinct 
segments, each independent of another and each different 
from the other. These segments are: (1) Entertainment 
(radio, television, tape recorders, hi-fi- and stereo); 
(2) Communication (paging, ship to 
shore, aircraft, portable); (3) Com- 
mercial (computers and data con- 
trol): (4) Industrial (servocontrol 
and power); (5) Military (missile, 
ground control and communication, 
radio detection, etc.); (6) Medical; 
and (7) Miscellaneous (instruments, 
automatic devices, etc.). 

(1) In the entertainment field the 
most promising area is the one of 
color television. Up to now only RCA 
was able to market color television 
sets, but recently several other com- 
panies indicated that they will enter 
this market. This means a consider- 
able increase in promotion and sub- 
sequently a larger market in color 
television. This also should be a good year for hi-fi- 
stereo phonographs and tape recorders. The public is 
getting more and more conscious of next-to-perfect re- 
production of sound. 

(2) In the communication field, due to microminiaturi- 
zation, pocket size and “wrist watch” transistorized 
trans-ceivers, new vistas will be opened on personal 
communication. The famous “walkie-talkie” is a giant 
compared with present-day communication gear. This 
equipment has great applications in industries, hospitals, 
warehouses, etc. 

(3) The greatest dollar volume of sales will be in 
commercial electronics. Computers of improved design 
and smaller size will be fighting for supremacy. But 
intense competition amongst makers of these computers 
and data control equipment soon will separate the “men” 
from the “boys.” Although the dollar volume will in- 
crease, I believe that some small and inefficient manu- 
facturers will be squeezed out. 

(4) The industrial electronics will slowly generate 
new “robots.” Transistorized power equipment will soon 
drive light and, eventually, heavy equipment. 

(5) The government expenditure on military electron- 
ics will be higher in the year ahead. With a steady in- 
crease in our missile program, ground control equipment 
and communications will be built up in proportion. Radio 
detection gear will be improved and built to meet the 
demand of tracking the new missiles and communication 
with the astronauts. 

(6) Medical electronics is in its infancy- and-holds-the 
greatest promise to improve. health and detect diseases 
in their early stages. Many new devices will appear on 
the medical market as an aid to physicians and hospitals, 
for analysis and detection of diseases. The data obtained 
will be fed into a computer that wiil diagnose quickly 
the form and extent of malfunction. 

(7) Of course, with all the electronic gear, instruments 
to test and analyze the performance of gear will be 
required. Automatic devices to increase production will 
replace or become complementary to the mechanical 
devices. New applications in electronic automation such 
as is used in the machine tool indsstry,-will be appear- 
ing on the market in ever-increasing numbers. 

In general, the electronics industry in the United States 
of America will have its greatest year so far in the year 
ahead. Because of the American ingenuity and. drive 
for better products made more efficiently, it will be able 
to ward off the foreign competition that is threatening it 
now. Abroad, the electronics industry will keep in step 
with our advances in this field and will offer us the 


Benjamin Fox 
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benefit of their research into the many facets of the 
industry. 


FRANK W. GODSEY, JR. 


President, Electronic Communications, Inc. 


All of the amazing discoveries and advances of recent 
years notwithstanding, one aspect of human endeavor 
remains unchanged. Hindsight is still safer and easier 
than foresight, with society supporting a far greater 
number of critics than prophets. In 
the field of electronics, nonetheless, 
there is far more than a crysal ball 
on which to base an estimate, and 
we can look forward with reasonable 
certainty for the pattern established 
over the past decade to continue 
during the next five years. 

Electronics is a fact of life, with 
not the slightest sign of waning vi- 
tality. While the trend of the next 
five years may be regarded as grad- 
ual, there seems little doubt but that 
we will regard progress in the next 
10-15 years as a major revolution. 

For the shorter, five-year period, 
every broad area in this young and 
active industry seems destined for 
improvement. Careful review and analysis, however, 
discloses that some areas hold greater promise than 
others. Singularly significant advances in technology 
foretell the rapid ascendency of certain varieties of prod- 
ucts, particularly components and devices, while others 
become marginal or disappear completely. 


There are numerous examples, such as molecular elec- 
tronics, and the steadily increasing impact of micro- 
miniaturization. Areas such as these have effected their 
own, internal revolution, which can be likened to the 
early, phenomenal growth in electronics, itself. Semicon- 
ductors (transistors, diodes, and rectifiers) have greatly 
expanded product horizons, allowing, for one thing, 
greater power and performance in a smaller package. 
Compared to the vacuum tubes they replace, semicon- 
ductor components are very small, compact, inexpensive, 
simple, long-lasting, and many times more reliable than 
all but the most expensive tubes. 


Research is the key to change and to the generation of 
new ideas and new talents. In fact, to utilize the fruits 
of advances in technology requires a similar and con- 
tinuous infiltration of new skills at all levels of technical 
and management organization. A vigorous industry will 
change and seize upon opportunities to expand and in- 
crease its capabilities. Intense competition, both at home 
and abroad, assures this result. 


Engineering in electronics is itself in a state of turbu- 
lent change. Engineers and scientists are inexorably 
joined towards common objectives. As a result, the en- 
gineer of tomorrow must know more and more about 
science, while the scientist will require greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of engineering methods and 
problems, Each will have to work in the very frontiers 
of his field, to bring forth new technologies that may 
have been unknown during the period of his formal edu- 
cation, and to eliminate the lag between scientific dis- 
covery and industrial implementation. 

Industrial electronics continues to grow and may some- 
day rival defense electronics. The horizon for computers 
is not yet in sight, as more and more they assume an 
ever greater variety of roles and functions. So regard- 
less of romance or emphasis, the vitality of the industry 
is undeniable, and it is destined for ever greater eco- 
—— social and political impacts on the lives of each 
of us. 


F. W. Godsey, Jr. 


TITUS HAFFA 
Chairman of the Board, Webcor, Inc. 


The future looks rosy. Gross volume for the entire 
electronics community should continue its current up- 
ward surge in the years ahead, at an annual growth 
rate of about 8%. Technological advances, greater 
emphasis on Reseach and Develop- 
ment and the positive temper of the 
“new frontier,” as reflected in both 
governmental spending and con- 
sumer attitudes, makes a broadly 
optimistic prediction possible, as the 
situation is viewed today in our 
highly sensitive and dynamic econ- 
omy. 

Man in orbit dramatizes the reces- 
sity of great strides in world com- 
petition for dollars and minds. There 
is an unquestionably highly sophis- 
ticated emphasis by governmental 
leaders on the electronics wonders 
of fact storage, controls and com- 
munications, as exemplified by mili- 
tary commitments now accounting 
for at least 50% of the total electronics gross, with 
foreseeable increases. Industry is moving in close pace, 
and many amazing electronic developments are on the 
horizon, -Within the past year, solid state science has 
seen tiny vapor growth crystals join silicon and ger- 
manium molectronic devices and tunnel diodes in the 
semiconductor. arsenal for increasing capacity while 
further miniaturizing components, computers and com- 
munications gear. 

The space race and military hardware requirements 
are not only forcing rapid development of the electronics 
technology but, almost more importantly, are creating a 
widening pool of scientists and engineers who will bene- 
fit every segment of the community in the years to come. 

The great developments by government and industry 


Titus Haffa 





requirements obviously have a direct benefit to con- 
sumers as well as more cosmic effects on geopolitics, 
living standards and automation. In our own field, the 
principles involved in our automatic 22-channel re- 
corder-reproducer system created for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for use by air traffic control centers have 
helped us in perfecting our multi-channel stereophonic 
tape recorder-reproducer sold for home entertainment. 


Although the consumer segment of the $10 billion 
electronics sales gross is not the major one, it is one 
of rapid advance. Foreign competition on a price-quality 
level has resulted in increased ingenuity to produce 
superior products at much greater labor costs, adequate 
profits and attractive prices. In this field, American 
stress on quality above price, and on marketing tech- 
niques, has joined the domestic challenge—and is leading 
international thinking. 


New consumer desires are stimulating the industry: 
The new pocket-size 100 mw citizen’s band transceivers 
are saving time and money, while increasing pleasure 
in pursuits ranging from inventory checking to duck 
hunting. Quality FM programming has brought a re- 
surgence in FM radio set and component demand. 
Photography fans are now intrigued with adding sound 
to their slides and motion pictures. New flexibility in 
tape recordings sets are making them almost as neces- 
sary in modern language classroom instruction as type- 
writers are in a business school. Now that the faddism 
has shaken out, stereophonic sound is here to stay — 
and as the public becomes exposed to more and more 
comprehensive stereo music libraries (as the coming 
multiplex radio developments will achieve), the low- 
saturation stereo phonograph business should take a 
leap forward. Flat, more compact tubes and smaller 
components, with audio-video recording-playback in- 
strumentation, appears to be one stimulating direction 
of TV development coupled with an encouraging market 
trend toward multiple-set ownership. 


The outlook for the electronics community, every year 
a larger slice of the national community, is bright and 
positive . . . and can’t help but have a strengthening 
effect on both our individual and total national posture. 


ALBERT KAHN 


President, Electro-Voice, Inc. 


In this dynamic industry, forecasting is particularly 
hazardous. Many of us have done 
poorly in boom times and great in 
depressed periods. 

Fortunately, we are in a position 
to make business from ideas and 
are not wholly dependent on “times”. 
This is a constant challenge and con- 
sequently the maintenance of a top 
engineering group and imaginative 
people is an insurance policy. 

Electronics and its related indus- 
tries have been built upon the needs 
and problems of other industries. 
If new problems continue to arise 
and the electronics industry con- 
tinues to solve them, the years 
ahead will be most fruitful. We in 
this industry are sure that they will. 





Albert Kahn 


WALTER P. MARSHALL 
President, The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


There is general agreement that vast increases in tele- 
communications facilities will be required within the 
next several years for the swift transmission of. data of 
all kinds. Some industry spokesmen have recently pre- 
dicted that the volume of data com- 
munication will exceed, in a rela- 
tively few years, the present volume 
of long distance voice communica- 
tion. 

To prepare for the handling of this 
potential, Western Union has under- 
taken an unprecedented construction 
program which will produce large 
increases in facilities, engineered to 
handle a broad range of telecommu- 
nications services. 

The present total U. S. market in 
telecommunications—record and 
voice—is approximately $9 billion 
annually. Mathematical projection of 
recent growth trends indicates that 
a total telecommunications market of 
$12 billion or more could develop in five years, and one 
in excess of $15 billion in ten years, with the transmis- 
sion of data and other record communications contribut- 
ing a very large proportion of the increase. 

The vast market ahead for record communications is 
already apparent in Western Union’s experience in recent 
years with private wire and data systems, Telex and 
facsimile services, all depending heavily on electronic 
equipment. 

Industrial, military and governmental organizations 
are continuing to grow in size and complexity. The need 
to transmit business and scientific data between remote 
points, to gather, process, and store it in a central com- 
puter and then make the data available at one or all 
points on the network, is met by leased private wire 
systems and the application of broad band switching 
techniques. 


Heading Western Union’s expansion program is the 
building of a new transcontinental microwave system 
which is engineered to handle all known methods of 


Continued on page 32 
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IDAC Annual 
Meeting in June 


TORONTO, Canada—The Forty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the In- 
vestment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada will be held at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alberta, June 
22 to June 25, inclusive. 

Registration fee is $45 for each 
member and $35 for each lady 
attending. Reservations for ac- 
commodations at the Lodge must 
be made through W. S. Walker at 
the IDAC’s main office, 55 Yonge 
Street, Toronto. The Association 
will make reservations on the Ca- 
nadian National Railways for the 
going railway trip upon request, 
but those attending should make 
their own arrangements for return 
reservations. Delegates planning 
to travel by air should also make 
their own reservations. 

The tentative program follows. 
The times shown are standard. 


WEDNESDAY, June 21 
2:30 p.m.— 
Meeting of the Members of the 
Outgoing and Incoming National 
Executive Committees in the 
Convention Office. 


THURSDAY, June 22 

9:00 a.m.— 
Meeting of the Members of the 
Outgoing and Incoming National 
Executive Committees in the 
Convention Office. 

6:00 p.m.-7:30 p.m.— 
President’s Reception: Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric S. Morse—for Mem- 
bers, their wives and guests in 
the ballroom. (Black Tie.) 

9:30 p.m.-12:00 p.m.— 
Dancing in the ballroom. 


FRIDAY, June 23 
9°30 a.m.— 
FORUM—“The Columbia River 
Development” in the Recreation 
Room. Speaker: Dr. Gordon M. 
Shrum, O.B.E., M.M. 


10:40 a.m.— 
ANNUAL MEETING in the 
ballroom. 
Welcome by the Hon. E. W. 


Hinman, Provincial Treasurer, 
Province of Alberta. 
President’s Address — Mr. Eric 
S. Morse, W. C. Pitfield & Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal. 
General Business. 
Guest of Honor and Principal 
Speaker—Mr. Arthur S. Torrey, 
Chairman of the Board, W. C. 
Pitfield & Company, Limited, 
Montreal. 
12:15 p.m.— 
Cocktails on 
weather permitting, 
in the ballroom. 
2:00 p.m.— 
Golf Tournament, Scenic trips, 
etc. 
6:00 p.m.-7:30 p.m.— 
Cocktail Party in the ballroom. 
9:30 p.m.-12:00 p.m.— 
Dancing in the ballroom. 


SATURDAY, June 24 

10:00 a.m.— 

ANNUAL MEETING in the 
ballroom (continued). 
Remarks by Mr. George A. 
Newton, G. H. Walker, & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., President 
of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

Guest of Honor and Principal 
Speaker — Mr. W. Earle Mc- 
Laughlin, President, The Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

General Business — Approval 
and confirmation of By-laws 
and Regulations. 

Election of Officers. 

12:15 p.m.— 

Cocktails on the Terrace, 
weather permitting, otherwise 
in the ballroom. 

2:00 p.m— 
Golf Tournament, Scenic trips, 
etc. 

6:00 p.m.-7:30 p.m.— 
Incoming President’s Reception 
in the ballroom. (Black Tie.) 


the Terrace. 
otherwise 
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9:30 p.m.-12:00 p.m.— 
Presentation of Golf Prizes. 
Dancing in the ballroom. 


SUNDAY, June 25 
9:30 a.m.— 
Meeting of Members of National 
Executive Committee in Con- 
vention Room. 


Now Bacon, Johnson Assoc. 


The firm name of FIF Investing 
Associates, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, has been changed 
to Bacon, Johnson & Associates, 
Inc. The firm maintains branches 
in Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, 
Swarthmore, Pa., and Harrison- 
burg and Richmond, Va. 
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Sigma Instr. 
Common Sold 


W. C. Langley & Co. is manager 
of the underwriting group which 
offered on April 25 a total of 
200,000 shares of Sigma Instru- 
ments, Inc. common stock at a 
price of $16.50 per share. The of- 
fering marked the initial public 
sale of the company’s common 
stock, and it sold quickly at a 
premium. 

Of the total number of shares 
offered, 78,540 shares were sold 
for the company and 121,460 
shares for certain selling stock- 
holders, including Richard T. 


Fisher, President and Director of 
the company, who now holds 57,- 
480 shares, or 14.01% of the out- 
standing common stock, and 
Robert H. Pierce, Treasurer, Vice- 
President and Director, who owns 
24,000 shares, or 5.85%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of its 
78,540 shares of common stock, 
together with other funds, will be 
used by the company to repay 
notes to a bank, the proceeds of 
which were used to finance in- 
ventory and accounts receivables, 


and the remainder will be added 
to the general funds of the com- 
pany for working capital. 

Sigma Instruments, Inc., of 
South Braintree, Mass., is en- 
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gaged principally in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of sensi- 
tive electromagnetic relays, 
photoelectronic street lighting 
controls and other electromag- 
netic and electronic control de- 
vices. 

In 1960, the company’s net sales 
amounted to approximately $9,- 
300,000, exclusive of sales of the 
Marine Division, which is now 
being sold. Net earnings for 1960 
totaled $335,025, equal to $1.01 
per common share. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
the company now consists of 410,- 
183 shares of common stock, $1 
par value per share. 





The West rockets ahead with 


more and more energy 
from natural gas 


Growth and expansion continue to be the two 
big activities in the West—both for the people 
who live and work and play in this booming 
region, and for E] Paso Natural Gas Company 
which supplies natural gas to so many of them 
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for so Many purposes. 


Much of the story in detail is in the Com- 
pany ‘sAnnual Report for 1960, just out. 
The growth part of the story for El Paso, in 


a sentence: 


In 1960, El Paso furnished customers in 11 
Western states more than 1', trillion cubic feet 
of gas—an all-time record and over four times 


and still rocketing. 
As for expansion — 


as much as was delivered just a decade ago. 
The growth story in the 11 states is a climb 

in population to a total of 35,718,636 (1960 

census), up 33.9 per cent in the past 10 years 


Demand for E] Paso’s services and products 
by long-time customers keeps increasing as 
families and communities and businesses grow. 
Then add the millions of new people, more new 
businesses and all their 
ever-increasing realization by everyone of the 
economy and conveniences of gas as a source 
of dependable energy for a multitude of uses. 

And El Paso is expanding to meet this need. 
To supply its customers — including such 
growth areas as California—it has developed 


needs. Add, too, the 


the most diversified gas supply of any company 
in the nation. Today, El] Paso’s pipelines are 
connected with the principal producing areas 
of the West and Southwest, in addition to vast 


reserves in Canada. 


The Company’s Annual Report reviews a 
number of important projects recently com- 
pleted, and reports progress on others from 
Canada to the Mexican border, 





El Paso Natural Gas Company provides natural gas to industrial customers and distribution companies in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, West Texas and Wyoming. 
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Electronics Industry: 
Today and Tomorrow 


Continued from page 30 
communications at extremely high speeds and in large 
volume. 

Other major projects in the expansion program include 
the construction, for the U. S. Air Force, of the world’s 
largest, fastest and most advanced digital data system. 
It is called “COMLOGNET,” and its purpose is to control 
the movement of men and material. Another contribu- 
tion to the nation’s defense is a bomb alarm system 
which Western Union is now completing for the Air 
Force. 

Telex—the two-way, customer-to-customer teleprinter 
service, which permits users to dial other subscribers 
instantly, regardless of distance, is being expanded both 
domestically and internationally. 

Western Union has pioneered in modern facsimile re- 
search and development. Today it has more facsimile 
equipment in use than all the rest of the world combined. 


Future planning also includes the installation of new 
and enlarged private wire and data systems for industry 
and government, and further improvements in the speed 
and efficiency of the public message network. 


The great growth we foresee in electronics is backed 
up by the emphasis we have placed upon Western Union’s 
research and development. In addition to our own facili- 
ties. we have substantial holdings in several young, grow- 
ing firms in the electronics field. These companies pro- 
vide support for Western Union’s research activities since 
their scientists and engineers are available to supplement 
our own research and development staff. 


DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman and Chief Executive: Officer, 
General Telephone & Electronics Corporation 


The electronics industry is the fastest growing major 
industry in America today—if not the world—and the 
potential for continued future growth is substantially 
beyond most other large indusiries with the exception 
of communications, which, of course, 
is closely allied with electronics. 

Aside from the sheer magnitude 
of the industry’s rapid growth and 
development in recent years and its 
large potentials for the future, elec- 
tronics represent one of the most 
far-reaching technological trends in 
the past 25 years. Four or five years 
ago, someone described electronics 
as “the world’s most promising tech- 
nological revolution.” And I would 
hazard the guess today that anyone 
who was not convinced this was 
true then is certainly convinced by 
now. A doubling of volume in ten 
years is considered phenomenal for 
any industry, and yet the electronics 
industry has multiplied its sales and revenues three-fold 
since 1950—from a total of about $5 biHion to $15 billion 
in 1960. Now that the elecironics industry has passed 
through its development years of extremely rapid ex- 
pansion, can it maintain this rate of growth? 


t 





Donald C. Power 


Defense Electronics 


The answer varies with the segment of the industry 
you have in mind, but each of the principal areas of the 
industry continues to have a large potential, some being 
somewhat larger than the others. Defense electronics 
sales in 1960 approximated $5 billion and should be at 
least $5.5 billion this year, making it the largest segment 
of the electronics industry. Developments such as long- 
range warning systems, international communications 
networks, electronic navigation, counter-measures, and 
the steadily increasing work in the field of space com- 
munications will bring continued expansion in the years 
ahead, as National Defense becomes increasingly elec- 
tronified. A total of $8 billion by 1965 is entirely prob- 
able, and upwards of $11 billion by 1970. As space 
technology develops, however, it may well be that these 
estimates will need to be drastically revised upward. 


Home Electronics 


The industry’s second largest segment — sets, repairs, 
and services — continues to grow, but at an understand- 
ably slower pace than eight or ten years ago when the 
TV set market was expanding at an unprecedented rate. 
From a total of some $3 billion in 1950, sales and reve- 
nues were nearly $5.4 billion in 1960, and should be 
about $5.5 billion this year, assuming the business upturn 
continues and the consumer durables market strengthens. 
It is estimated that the total should climb to $6.8 billion 
or more by 1965 and be approaching $7.5 billion by 1970. 
This growth will come from new concepts in television 
set design (perhaps flat-wall TV), more second-set 
homes, and continued increases in hi-fi and radio. Three 
or four years ago, some people thought that home elec- 
tronics would be levelling off by 1960, but there is every 
indication that the upward trend is resuming. 


Commercial and Industrial Electronics 


The field which has gone through the most rapid 
relative growth, and which has virtually unlimited po- 
tentials, is commercial and industrial electronics. This 
trend is symbolized by electronic data processing—the 
electronic computer and all of its allied equipment. Last 
year, sales volume in these commercial and industrial 
products totaled upwards of $2.8 billion, ranging all the 
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way from tiny transistors to complete communications 
systems. We foresee an increase to more than $3.1 bil- 
lion this year and a steady climb to $4.5 billion in 1965 
and nearly $6.5 billion by 1970. These estimates are un- 
questionably on the conservative side, because this area 
of electronics will play a vital role in the rapid expan- 
sion of communications throughout the world over the 
next decade. More specifically, we in the communica- 
tions business are particularly interested in the applica- 
tion of electronics to data transmission and other types 
of business services where tke potentials are unusually 
promising. 

Turning to the broadcasting business, revenues have 
increased over the past 10 years by almost 250%, and 
approximated $2 billion last year. Further growth is 
anticipated this year, to about $2.1 billion, and by 1965 
the total is projected at nearly $3 billion. By 1970, broad- 
casting could well reach $3.5 billion or even more, de- 
pending upon the speed with which new concepts in 
television and radio broadcasting expand in the years 
ahead. 


Estimates for Future 


Adding up these various estimates, the electronics in- 
dustry should exceed $16 billion in sales and revenues 
this year, representing a sizeable increase over 1960. 
This will arise principally from continued growth in 
industrial and commercial electronics and National De- 
fense. The total for home electronics will show the ef- 
fects of lower demand during the early part of the year 
due to the business adjustment, with a general upward 
trend anticipated for the balance of the year. Of the 
$16 billion total, approximately $11 billion will repre- 
sent manufacturing sales, the remainder representing 
distribution, service, and broadcasting. 


By 1965, the total should pass $22 billion (of which 
$15 billion would be manufacturing), and by 1970 sales 
and revenues should reach $28 billion (of which manu- 
facturing would be $20 billion). 


Unprecedented Potentials 


In summary, there are unprecedented potentials in the 
electronics industry from the standpoint of: 


(1) The vast number of new and broader applications 
of electronic equipment and devices in commerce, in- 
dustry, and the home, with an especially large potential 
in the industrial field. 


(2) The development of entirely new products and 
services, especially in the field of communications. With- 
in a very few years, a space satellite system will pro- 
vide world-wide telephone communications, global tele- 
vision, and business data transmission. 

(3) The added strength electronics will bring to Na- 
tional Defense, in providing even stronger deterrents to 
enemy aggression. 

(4) Opportunities for over-all growth and develop- 
ment of the individual companies within the electronics 
industry with resultant benefits to shareowners, em- 
ployees, and customers. 


ROBERT McCULLOCH 


Chairman of the Board, Ling-Temco Electronics, Ine. 


We at Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc., are extremely opti- 
mistic about the outlook for the electronics industry. We 
temper our optimism with the realization that the 
growth of the industry and our own growth will require 
an increasing amount of hard work. 

Qur continuous assessment of our 
own position and potential assures us 
that the growth we confidently an- 
ticipate for ourselves will be shared 
by our industry and by the general 
economy. All of the facts and fig- 
ures that we are studying seem to 
indicate that the electronics industry 
will continue to grow at a faster rate 
than the general economy — will 
grow at least 8% per year through 
1965. 

We believe that the predicted 1961 
increase of $1.2 billion, from $10.2 to 
$11.4 billion, in total industry sales 
may be conservative. 

The predictions for totals of $15 
billion in 1965 and $21 billion in 1970 seems realistic to us. 

Two factors contribute to the fact that the electronics 
industry is growing and will grow faster than the gen- 
eral economy. First is the development of new products 
which opens new markets. For instance, military com- 
munications, a relatively small portion of the military 
and space electronics market, but a market in which 
Ling-Temco is considerablv interested. totaled only $66 
billion of the industry’s 1960 sales. This field will more 
than double to $135 million this year, however, and 
the total by 1965 will be $925 million. Most of the in- 
creases will be attributed to new products for new mar- 
kets. New products also will play an important role in 
the growth of the industrial, consumer, and replacement 
component markets. 

The second reason for the faster growth rate is that 
slightly more than half of the industry’s sales total is, 
and will continue to be about that proportion, in the 
form of military needs which raust be satisfied. 

Contributing to the growth of the non-military mar- 
kets, at least in the field of communications, are the 
steadily-increasing population, standard-of-living, and 
educational level. There are more people who are able 
and who feel the need oftener to communicate more with 
each other. ; 

It is still too early to say, we believe, whether the re- 
covery of the national economy, which we consider to 
be underway already, will te dramatic. After all, the 
recession itself was not very dramatic, considered from 
the standpoint of gross figures. We do have every con- 
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fidence that even if the recovery does not become more 
dramatic before year’s end, the general economy will 
make up the lag later. We believe that, when we look 
back five or ten years hence, we will see Gross National 
Product increases averaging very near to the historic 
growth rate. This, in our opinion, is a substantial ac- 
complishment: to increase the standard of living notice- 
ably at the same time the population is growing rather 
rapidly. 


FRANK L. PYLE 
President, Utah Radio Products Corp. 


My predictions for the next twelve months are predi- 
cated on cold facts regarding a cold war. It would be 
difficult to find a citizen of these United States who is 
not aware of constant battle to thwart Communism; 
however, I seriously doubt that many are aware of the 
battle against this same Communism being waged today 
by U. S. industry. Yes American industry, primarily the 
small business institution, is waging a day-to-day fight 
for survival. Their ability to survive against the tre- 
mendous handicaps of constantly spiraling labor costs, 
high taxes, and imported products, particularly those 
from the far east, has materially helped to maintain ihe 
high standard of living that we in this country still 
enjoy. 

You and I both know that Communism grows quickly 
among people whose living standards are lowest. Also, 
I am certain that if we are successful in maintaining or 
improving our standard of living it will materially assist 
in deterring Communism in our country. 


How has the small business man in his battle for sur- 
vival contributed so greatly to this cause? Through his 
ingenuity in developing improved manufacturing tech- 
niques and processes, automating where practical and 
within his already stretched - to - the - breaking - point 
budget, he today employs more people at higher wages 
and sells his product at a price commensurate with a 
decade ago! 

It is true that I speak from the standpoint of the elec- 
tronics business, and precisely of our own field ... loud- 
speakers and associated electronic products; however, I 
am certain that this same achievement is true in most 
phases of American industry. 

Do not you, too, agree that American business oper- 
ating under the free enterprise system is contributing to 
the fight for freedom? 

With the above thought in mind, coupled with the 
knowledge that many new and better products for the 
home market will be available in the coming months, I 
can emphatically state that business will be good, and 
that these new and better products will contribute much 
to a better way of life. 

In closing, I will state that we at Utah Radio are plan- 
ning now for the largest fourth quarter sales in history. 
Yes, I do mean Fourth Quarter, 1961. 


HERBERT W. ROBINSON 
President, C-E-I-R, Inc. 


I feel that the practical application of developments in 
the last two decades in the fields of analytical tech- 
nology, electronics, and—above all—the electronic com- 
puter, has started what is now materializing as the 
Second Industrial Revolution. This 
revolution is extending over the 
whole range of management, deci- 
sion-making, and information-proc- 
essing. So far it has been exploited 


mainly in clerical and data-process- 
ing areas, but it is now rapidly in- 
vading the production line and the 


whole distribution and transporta- 
tion system. 

The field of producers’ durable 
goods promises to be a major market 
for the computer and electronic con- 
trol manufacturers, far out-pacing 
the present electronic data-process- 
ing market. 

I predict that within the next 
decade, electronic computers and 
automated electronic controls will form an integral part 
of new plant and equipment, and will account for at 


Dr. H. W. Robinson 


least 20% of the new producers’ durables. The producers’ 
durables market today amonts to some $30 billion a 
year. I think:it would be cunservative to estimate that 
within a decade the market of the computer and elec- 


tronic control manufacturers will be at least $6 billion 
per annum. 


With the continued increase in scientific effort, it has 
been said, and I believe rightly, that at least 10% of 
scientific effort is now devoted to learning things which 
have already been learned and published but which are 
unfindable. New techniques of storage and retrieval of 
information are alleviating this problem to a consider- 
able extent. Even more important, in terms of dollar 
investment, is the application of information storage and 
retrieval systems to operating problems in the fields of 
accounting, inventory control, distribution and trans- 
portation. 


The greatest discovery in the past 25 years has been 
the way in which society has discovered the uses of re- 
search and development. At the same time, mankind is 
quite lucky that almost as a coincidence, we now have 
developments in electronics, notably the computer, which 
enable us to try out or to follow up more complicated 
concepts than mankind could ever before carry through 
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in one lifetime. Unless there are some revolutionary 
approaches in management, the full force of these ana- 
lytical methods will not be brought to bear. 

It does not seem to me that we are approaching any 
plateau in which we are merely exploring a wider area 
upon the same level. It seems to me that there is a great 
likelihood that 20 years from now electronics will have 
made it possible to recentralize large organizations. and 
thereby achieve total optimizaticn in place of local opti- 
mization. 

We have only scratched the surface of the applications 
of computers, particularly their use as decision-makers 
on the line in actual production. It is sometimes assumed 
that the United States is nearly always ahead in auto- 
mation and mechanization. This cannot be assumed. and 
we must accelerate our progress still more. The pre- 
occupation of Europe and Russia with the recuperation 
from devastation of war is now well in the past. The 
major powers are now once again technologically com- 
petitive with the U. S. It is incumbent upon American 
industry, and especially the top management of Ameri- 
can industry, to exploit fully the technological advances 
of the last two decades. 

This requires the rapid education and development of 
a new type of management, both on the top level and at 
the middle level, with the ability and mental agility to 
grasp the potentialities being opened up, and to put them 
to practical use. Those countries which fail to acquire 
this type of management will inevitably fall by the way- 
side in the Sixties. 


FORTUNE PETER RYAN 
President, Royal McBee Corporation 


One of the most dynamic prospects for the electronic 
community lies today in the market for electronic com- 
puters. This is true of the complete range of models, 
from the multi-million-dollar giants. which require spe- 
cial buildings, electrical systems, and 

temperature - humidity control 
tems, to the small-scale 
under $300,000—which 
by an almost unlimited number of 
business, scientific or government 
organizations. 

The market for this equipment is 
expanding rapidly, in large part 
because the growing complexity of 
business operations and research ac- 
tivities, and the need for faster com- 
munications, have made electronic 
computing equipment. increasingly 
essential to organizations of all sizes. 

In addition, automation in the of- 
fice as well as the factory will con- 
tinue to come at an accelerated rate 
as business and industry seek to regain and maintain the 
profit margins that make their growth possible. 

Because these factors affect all types of businesses, 
we foresee, in the immediate future, a particularly 
strong and continued dernand for small-scale electronic 
computers. 
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It was only a little over seven years ago that the first 
commercially produced computer was installed by a 
business company, and it was not until more recently 
that the small-scale computer was developed. In the 
short period since then, however, over 5,000 electronic 
computers have been delivered, and over 40% of these 
are in the small category. We expect the computer popu- 
lation to increase by approxamtely 800% by 1965, with 
the smaller models in increasingly great demand, both 
in the near term and the coming decade. 

As an example of the potential of this market, we at 
Royal McBee introduced our first computer less than 
five years ago, and in the past year have introduced two 
more models—the RPC-4000 and the RPC-9000—in the 
low price field. Within this relatively short period, over 
500 installations of our equipment have been put into 
operation. 

We are focusing our plans on the continued develop- 
ment of the small electronic computer. 

With other companies in the business machines indus- 
try, we are confident that electronic data processing 
equipment will represent an increasingly vigorous growth 
market. 


DAVID SARNOFF 
Chairman, Radio Corporation of America 


Television is on the 
decisive epoch. 

The first epoch spanned its rise as a national service, 
beginning in 1947 with the introduction of commercial 
networking in the United States. 
Since then, 75 countries have in- 
stalled television, with some systems 
state-controlled, some privately 
owned, some a fusion of both. To- 
day there are almost 100 million tele- 
vision receivers in world-wide use. 

Ten years hence—if vigorous for- 
eign growth continues—there will be 
TV stations in virtually every nation 
on earth telecasting to some 200 mil- 
lion receivers. An audience of a 
billion people might then be watch- 
ing the same program at the same 
time, with simultaneous translation 
techniques making it understandable 
to all. In a world where nearly half 
the population is illiterate or semi- 
literate, no other means of mass communication 
equal television’s reach and impast upon the 
mind. 

The instrument which will give television’s second 
epoch this distinctive global character is satellite relay 
television, through which the same picture will be ca- 
pable of reception on all continents simultaneously. 

The Federal Communications Commission, which con- 
trols the allocation of American broadcast frequencies, 
has received this year a variety of technically detailed 
proposals for a satellite relay. Within five years, and 
probably sooner, international television signals will be 
moving at the speed of light through outer space. 
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But what will become of these signals when they are 
picked up on earth for rebroadcast tnrough transmittors 
that know no ideological kinship? This will provide the 
decisive chapter in the determination of television’s 
destiny. Will freedom to look be thwarted by political 
restrictions, as freedom to listen has been 
conquered the continental and ocean 
tance? 

Global television as a channel of freedom 
equally shackled unless we begin to plan now some 
radically new approaches fer its use. If it offers—as 
those of us who have studied it believe it does—a bright 
new promise for moving the world closer to civilized 
harmony, then presidents, prime ministers, leaders of 
every political, religious and intellectual persuation 
should commence with urgency an evaluation of its 
potentialities for advancing world peace. 

Such evaluation should not be based, at the start. on 
the conventional concepts of international programming. 
It would, of course, be wonderful to view a live perform- 
ance of the La Scala opera in New York or Cape Town 
or Anchorage; or waich, in your Detroit home, a Mozart 
festival from Salzburg—in glorious color. But it is in the 
informational and political sphere that we must find 
programs which will anchor, at the earliest possible 
time, the concept of free international usage. 

I have in mınd, as one exampie, the employment of 
global satellite television as a new channel of communi- 
cation among heads of state. This would make it possible 
to conduct summit conferences in which the principals 
would confer face to face without leaving their capitals. 
They would discuss the issues of great moment by em- 
ploying television in the same way telephone conference 
calls are handled domestically today. 

Beyond summit conferences and diplomatic inter- 
changes, there should be a continuing global television 
project of such compelling importance that a television 
channel opened by summitry would not be sealed off 
during the months or years between conferences, 

America will soon be in a position to enlist global 
television in the service of the world community. 
Specifically, we can do so by agreeing that, wnen 
America’s satellite communications system is function- 
ing, a television channel will be made available for use 
by the United Nations. 

Such an offer should have no 
UN should provide its own studio facilities and 
and be master of its own programming contents, 
as privately owned networks and 
America. However, I suggest that its most useful pro- 
grams would be its own deliberations: the Security 
Council at moments of urgent discussion, the Assembly 
in deliberation on such fateful questions as now face it 
in Laos, the Congo and Berlin. 

I reiterate the importance of the time element in ihis 
proposal for global television, for seldom in life are lost 
opportunities regained. To the leaders of the UN, I re- 
spectfully suggest that they begin now the consideration 
of plans for programming a satellite television channel 
and publicly express their interest in doing so. If ihey 
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are not ready when the system is ready, other programs 
will fill the void and an opportunity of incalculable 
prospect will be lost. i 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 


President, Admiral Corporation 


The outlook for the nation’s economy seems to be bright- 
ening. There have been definite signs of improvement 
curing the past few weeks and I believe we are slowly 
but surely on the way up. Prelimi- 
nary results of our first quarter indi- 
cate that the turnaround has been 
made. First quarter sales were ap- 
proximately the same as those in 
the fourth quarter. In previous years 
the first quarter has historically 
run substantially behind the fourth 
quarter. 

Our inventories at the factory and 
distributor levels at the end of the 
first quarter were 20% lower than 
last year and were at the lowest 
point in seven years. This healthy 
inventory position could lead to siz- 
able buying when the public begins 
to buy appliances and TV again in 
quantity. 

Desp:te the business slump of the past everal months, 
there has been a bright cloud on the horizon—color tele- 
vision, which has been selling at a higher level than last 
year. We anticipate record color set sales in 1961. 


MONROE SELIGMAN 


President, Tenney Engineering, Inc. 
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A decade ago, when the conquest of space was still in 
the realm of fantasy, simulation of physical environ- 
ments was roughly a $10 million a year business. Since 
then it has blossomed into a $150 million industry and 
is still growing. The greatest impetus 
to its growth has come from jets and 
rockets, which must function reliably 
undereetremendously difficult en- 
vironments, but the industry has also 
shown excellent growth in the in- 
dustrial and consumer goois fields. 
A conservative estimate is that it 
will reach $175 million annually in 
t e near future. 

In the supersonic aircraft and 
space programs, environmental test- 
ing is helping to insure that equip- 
ment, vehicles and men survive the 
unbelievable extremes of tempera- 
ture, altitude, vibration, noise, ac- 
celeration, shock, gravity pull and 
ot er conditions, such as exposure to 
meteorite dust, radiation and the sun. We cannot afford 
not to pre-test considering the relative cost of testing 
as compared with the cost of failure in money and 
human life. The testing also gives us a yardstick for 
repeatability, so that a lucky shot does not give us a 
false sense of security. 

Ten years ago, environmental testing meant “hot and 
cold.” More recently, by contrast, America’s astronauts 
received a huge kettle-like simulator that holds the 
capsule in which they will rocket into space. The simu- 
lator takes both capsule and passenger into conditions 
of orbit without leaving is Cape Canaveral laboratory. 
Now the environmental industry is concentrating on 
multi-million dollar contracts for orbital simulators that 
put actual satellites through the exact temperature, al- 
titude and exposure to the sun that are found between 
Earth and Mars. 

Environmental manufacturers simulate climatic con- 
ditions in cabinets as small as a refrigerator or as big 
as a barn. One of the biggest is a 42-ton, 13-foot x 26- 
foot cylindrical altitude chamber Tenney developei for 
Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. The 
huge “space ship” will accommodate several men under 
ionospheric conditions of about 150-miles—prcobably the 
highest ever ac ieved in so big a unit. 


In other types of chambers environmental engineers 
proiuce low pressures equivalent to that found millions 
of feet above the Earth, altitudes at which a thimbleful 
of air makes a difference of many miles. The industry 
also produces shakers to s2:e how components react under 
extreme vibration. Special centrifuges s'mulate gravity 
pull. Solar radiation is anct’er important environment 
being reproduced in test equipment. 


The only environment tre industry has not yet re- 
pro-uced for practical application on eart is weightless- 
ness. But everything else, including ordinary suns.iune 
and rain, can be simulated closely. 

Manufacturers, too, are relying more and more on 
environmental testing before marketing their products. 
The lesson they are learning from the Space Age is that 
quality of ingredients is rot enough. The big question 
is how will t-e whole prcduct stani up under the strains 
of combined physical environments. Today, environ- 
mental tests are being made on hundreds of consumer 
products, from automobiles (weather) to textiles (fungus 
and moisture), and from foojstuffs (freezing) to air con- 
citioners (heat and cold). T°e simulation and testing is 
automated, as a regular part of the production line. 
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As Space Age technology takes giant strides forward, 
continu.ing research and cevelopment will enable tie 
env.ronmental industry to provide simulation with the 
versaiility that the modern world demands. 


D. W. SMITH 


President, General Precision, Inc. 


Electronics has become so much a part of our everyday 
life that the fact that we are continuing to have a rapidly 
expanding population guarantees a proportionate growth 
for the electronics industry. On the basis of this, the 
increased acceptance and interest in 
electronic proaucts, and the growing 
content of electronics in our military 
weapon systems and space programs, 
we can safely predict a continued 
healthy growth picture for electron- 
ics in the coming decade. 

Furthermore, added to this normal 
growth are other factors which point 
to a possible acceleration of the 
growth rate. For example, the rate 
of expenditures for basic research in 
this country has been doubling about 
every five years. From this effort, 
which will exceed one billion dollars 
in 1961, must come new materials 
and products requiring new processes 
and new electronic controls. We can 
expect greatly increased use of computers, data process- 
ing equipment and automated controls in all segments 
of industry. Electronic instrumentation will find still 
greater outlets than presently in laboratories and on 
production lines for process and qualitv control. 

Outmoded business procedures are being revolution- 
ized by electronic data gathering, processing and storage 
machines and computing systems because they offer 
management a formidabie analytical tool. Due to the 
elaborate system of command that accompanies expan- 
sion and growth, it is becoming increasingly more diffi- 
cult for the management of social, political and business 
enterprises to have all pertinent facts readily available 
for quick and accurate decisions. 

Banks, large industrial manufacturers, public utilities, 
insurance companies and the like have started to make 
extensive use of electronic aids to handle their data 
gathering and processing requirements to meet the still 
more complex problems that lie ahead. 

Electronics will also supply the key to business data 
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transmission and communication that so often poses a 
block to efficient and expeditious management. 
We can look to electronics to continue to make an 


increasing contribution to the nation’s defense as more 
elaborate global communications systems, missiles and 
anti-missile guidance systems. long-range detection de- 
vices, and precision navigational and control equipment 
are developed and implemented. 

The electronics industry has played a major role in 
the defense picture and in the race for space—from such 
deterrent weapons as the B-52 bomber series, Polaris, 
Atlas and Minuteman, to the newer navigational space 
satellites. And now man stands on the threshold of 
space travel that will demand precision electronic equip- 
ment for guidance and navigation. 

More than two-thirds of the total electronic sales today 
are in products that were unknown or just pushing 
through into development ten years ago. They are, for 
the most part, the results of major breakthroughs fol- 
lowing extensive research and development programs. 
We are not being overly optimistic in our belief that this 
will be repeated in the next ten years and for some time 
to come. A look into the future of electronics in such 
areas as microminiaturization, tunnel diodes, traveling 
wave tubes, telemetry and satellite communication sys- 
tems, molecular electronics, thermoelectronics, cryogen- 
ics, solid state circuitry—to name a few—presents us 
with a picture more exciting even than that shown by 
the past few decades for this the world’s youngest and 
fastest growing industry. We have entered the ‘“Elec- 
tronics Revolution” and the impact of electronics is being 
felt in all areas from space-age technology, to business 
and industrial controls, to consumer products, to medical 
clectronics, to educational tools, etc. The infant elec- 
tronic industry is fast growing up. 


ROBERT C. SPRAGUE 
Chairman of the Board and Treasurer, 
Sprague Electric Company 


For the electronics industry, 1960 was a generally good 
year, in which the industry’s sales reached another new 
high. The total value of our industry’s shipments, at 
factory prices, increased from $9.2 billion in 1959 to 
approximately $10.1 billion as a re- 
sult of increases in all of the major 
segments of our business—home en- 
tertainment, military, in ustrial, and 
replacement. I believe a further gain 
is in prospect for 1961. 

Tne outlook for entertainment 
electronics in 1961 is certainly far 
from clear at present, but recent sur- 
veys have shown a desire on the 
part of consumers to step up their 
buying plans for durable goods. í 
would expect that sales at retail in 
the first half of 1961 might be below 
1960 by some 10-15% but that sec- 
ond-half levels should show a favor- 
able comparison, with a possibility 
of quite strong demand late in the 
year if business conditions recover as some recent fore- 
casts suggest they will. I look for TV sales and produc- 
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tion to be approximately equal at 5.7 million | for 
the year, but I look for some decline in radios from = 

high rate in 1961 to more nearly the 1959 level of 15-15% 

million sets. I therefore believe it is realistic to assume 

a modest drop in the total value of home entertainment 

electronics to about $1.8 billion, slightly below 1960, but 

above 1959. ; 

Nineteen-sixty witnessed another substantial increase 
in our industry’s shipments of military electronics, which 
totaled about $5.4 billion compared to $4.9 billion in 
1959. It has been correctly pointed out by well-informed 
people in the industry that it is probably unrealistic to 
expect a continuation of the yearly growth of 15% or 
better that characterized the decade of the 1950’s, and 
that our military markets may be entering upon a new 
phase in which procurement of multiple weapons sys- 
tems will give way to concentration of still undeveloped 
areas of our defense capability. While this may well be 
true in general, I believe it is also important to keep in 
mind that some recent developments suggest that over 
the next year or so military electronics may be one of 
the most strongly growing areas in an economy which 
is not expanding rapidly in other directions. 

Paced by the continuing rapid growth of electronic 
data processing sales of industrial and commercial elec- 
tronic equipment totaled $1.8 billion compared to $1.6 
billion in 1959. The market for computers and other 
data-nandling devices continues to expand at the rate of 
about 30% annually, reaching some $450 million in 1960. 
Informed estimates look for this market to approxi- 
mately quadruple by the late 1960’s, under the stimulus 
of new applications in the fields of banking and retail- 
ing, industrial process control, and information storage 
and retrieval. In the industrial field, prospects for higher 
expenditures on electronic testing and measuring equip- 
ment are also quite bright. For the near term, however, 
it must be realized that the industrial and commercial 
market is somewhat more sensitive to general business 
conditions than is the military market, and for this rea- 
son I would expect that anv gain in 1961 may be some- 
what smaller than those of recent years; sales should 
slightly exceed 1960, however, and reach $1.9 billion. 

In addition to the three major original equipment seg- 
ments of the electronics business, the steady growth in 
the rarket for replacement parts continues year by year. 
This is now a $1.0 billion business, up from $0.9 billion in 
1959, and should reach $1.1 billion in 1961. 

In sum, I look for another good year for the electron- 
ics industry in 1960, with total sales increasing about 7% 
to $10.8 billion; despite the uncertainties in the business 
outlook generally. As I have indicated above, I base this 
feeling on a belief that current weakness in the market 
fer consumer aurable goods may continue through the 
early months of the year, but will give way to a suffi- 
ciently strong recovery iater on to bring the full-year 
figures close to those of 1960; on prospects fcr continued 
increases in cefense spending; and on continued growth 
in the applications of electronics to the complex 
lems of manufacturing and trade in the ex 
compet.tive econony of the 1960’s. 


WILLIAM R. WHITTAKER 


President, Telecompu‘ing Corporation 
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The Electronic Community continues to be faced with 
dynamic changes cur.ng the year a ‘ead, particularly 
among thcse companies devoted to Mili.ary electronics. 

T..eve 1s cont.nued change in the composition of Mili- 
tary procurement, with a continuing 
attr.t:on in airframe product:on and 
reduced manufacture of hardware 
for limited warfare applications. 
This is accompanied by an expansion 
of activity in ballisi.c missile and 
space programs. The entire industry 
is faced w:th adapting itself to meet 
these changing requirements. 

T.e afcrementioned cranges are 
characterized by a sharp increase in 
technological content of pro..uct lines 
and a sharo decrease in t e quanti- 
ties of items pro.uced. The extent 
of thes2 changes prołuces a high 
degree of volatility for the industry. 
Thus, companies which have geared 
themselves to understand and work 
with this dynamic situation will experience significant 
growth ana success. At t: e same time, many companies 
will experience setbacks and failures. Frequent changes 
in programming decis:ons, s-ch as the vacillating Gov- 
ernment attitude with regard to suca programs as the 
B-70 and Nike-Zeus will cause many smaller companies 
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to go from feast to famine eacn time a decis:on is re- 
versed. 
The invasicn of the industry by airframe companies 


and their current willingness to compete on the smallest 
programs, including frequent “buying in,” injects a new 
element of competition in t’e in ustry. 

Large investments in marketing, prcposal writing, and 
recruiting will continue to characterize te industry, as 
companies strive to get their share of the expanding 
budget for Military electronic products. There will 
also be a significant and continuing increase of invest- 
ment íin research activities witan emphasis on applied 
researc as opposed to pure research. 

Successful efforts in deve'oping new materials, tech- 
niques and components seem to provide the most cer- 
tain pati toward the kind of growth in volume and 
profits toward which all members of the industry are 
striving. 

All of the foregoing factors contribute to a continuing 
shake-down in the industry in which over the next few 
years those companies which have done an effective job 
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of managing their efforts to make them a factor in this 
aynamic industry will emerge as survivors. 


KENDRICK R. WILSON, JR. 
Chairman, Ayco Corporation 


= —* —— — for research and development 
that which wee ie electronics industry—daouble 
“gh bai o o ix same industry in 1953 and 
t Ss Of our rapidly advancing technology will 
certainly continue this trend in the 
years immediately ahead. 

It is the military electronics market 
—the industry’s largest customer and 
sponsor of much of its research and 
development effort — that will lead 
this continued growth. 

Overall, the electronics industry— 
including military, consumer, indus- 
trial and replacement products as 
well as research and development — 
has enjoyed the very healthy growth 
rate of some 15% a year during the 
past decade. Last year, total industry 
sales reached the $10 billion level, 
and it has been estimated that this 
figure will double by 1970. 

The future of the military market, 
which accounted for $5 billion or one-half of total elec- 
tronics sales in 1960, should include still further ex- 
pansion as a result of one continuing major factor: the 
ever-increasing complexity and sophistication of pro- 
jected aircraft, missile, satellite and communications 
systems. 

These more complex systems will place imposing re- 
quirements before te electronics industry, as inzeed they 
will for all defense-oriented industries. To effectively 
meet such requirements today, electronics companies 
have had to depend more and more heavily upon re- 
search and develooment capabilities. This trend will 
ke accelerated in the future. 





K. R. Wilson, Jr. 


At Avco Corporation our operations are perhaps not 
typical of the electronics industry, bu} t-ey are par- 
ticularly well suited to this current emerging pattern. 

Avco’s Electronics and Ordnance Division is engaged 
in research, development ard production of a wide 
renge of communications systems, arming and fuzing 
of missiles, infrared systems, air defense radar and air 
traffic control systems. While«tre division maintains 
large technical and engineering staffs to perform the 
majority of its research and development work, it also 
has direct access to the facilities ani capabilities of 
Avco’s Research and Advanced Development Division, 
whic? is primarily engaged in its own areas of missile 
and space research. 

This close working relationsh vp with separate labora- 
tories-and research personnel allows an interchange and 
cross-iecd of iceas and Cata that. now is rare in the 
electronics industry, but which may b2come more com- 
mon as the tasks become more and more complex. 


WEBSTER H. WILSON 
President, Hzzeltine Corp. 


As a leacing defense contractor and an important licensor 
ci patents to the electronics industry, Hazeltine Corpora- 
tion has an excellent vantage point from which to view 
the outicok for the electronice- industry. In the years 
ahead, Government defense procure- 
ment should continue to stimulate 
important technological break- 
throughs and thereby open new mar- 
kets for the industry. The apparent 
intenton of the Government to 
strengthen the country’s conventional 
weapons for military defense and 
the increased emphasis on missile 
and space projects should provide 
greater volume for those companies 
with creative research staffs and 
avalitv end products. However, the 
pipe lines from the initial designs to 
final production are quite long for 
complex electronic programs. There- 
fore, much of their effect may not Webster H. Wilson 
be felt until at least 1962. 

Because of our strong patent position in the color 
television field, we are aware of a number of leading 
manvfacturers who will be producing and marketing 
color TV sets by the Fall. We believe color television’s 
maior technical problems have been solved and that the 
orly difficulties remaining are in the marketing area. 
If trese can be resolved this year, the result will be a 
substantial market in 1962. 

It would appear that in 1961 activities in the electron- 
ics industry will continue to increase in breadth and 
scope. This should have a favorable long-range effect 
on er ployment and sales volume. However, profit mar- 
gins will be determined in large measure by the manage- 
ment efficiency of individual firms. 

While most people are in awe of today’s so-called 
electrorics wonders, we believe that we are merely 
scratching the surface and that only the generations to 
come will be able to view our present achievements and 
goals in proper perspective. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


World Parity Currencies 
Conducive to Gold Standard 


New Haven contributor discerns in several foreign currencies’ trend 

favorable basis for return to international gold standard. This step 

should, he adds, encourage others to follow suit with inevitable 
mutually accompanying benefits. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 

A press report dealing with 
activity on the London foreign 
exchange market, and setting forth 
prices which prevailed on April 18 
of this year, included the follow- 
ing specific figures: 


British pound sterling $2.80 


Dutch guilder - —— 2770 
West German mark_- .2505 
Swiss franc--_--- a .2300 


A report issued by a famous 
British committee in June, 1931— 
said committee composed of 14 
eminent economists and financiers 
and known as the “Macmillan 
Committee” included in that re- 
port the following sound monetary 
recommendation: 

“There is, perhaps, no more im- 
portant object in the field of hu- 
man technique than that the world 
as a whole should achieve a sound 
ard scientific monetary system. 
But there can be little or no hope 
of progress at an early date for 
the monetary system of the world 
as a whole, except as the result of 
a process of evolution starting 
from the historic gold standard.” 

Unfortunately, that wise pro- 
nouncerent has been completely 
ignored for the past 30 years; but 
recent events clearly indicate that 
there has been some public awak- 
ening to the important role gold 
plays in giving real value to a 
nation’s currency; and, in view of 
the current near parity of the 
guilcer, mark and Swiss franc— 
each of the three being traded in 
at not far from 25c in American 
currency—now would seem to be 
an excellent time for the leading 
nations to carry out the Macmil- 
lan Committee’s recommendation 
and get united on an international 
gold standard. 

Again, since the American Dol- 
lar and the Canadian Dollar are 
presently not far from parity with 
each other, it would also be a good 
time for these two nations to 
agree, and mutually guarantee, to 
maintain their respective curren- 
cies at 13-5/7 grains of fine gold 
per do'lar ($35 per troy ounce for 
each currency). Such a standard- 
of-value ought to be a great in- 
centive to trade and travel across 
the border, and mutually benefi- 
cial to both. 


Increasing Monetary Reliability 

As is well known, President 
Kennedy has declared that the 
U. S. dollar shall be firmly main- 
tained at $35 an ounce — which 
makes a good starting point for a 
sound international gold standard. 
If, therefore, Britain were to 
standardize her pound sterling at 
38.4 grains of fine gold (the exact 
eauivalent of the $2.80 she is now 
using), and if Holland, West Ger- 
many and Switzerland were to 
firmly establish their guilder, 
mark and Swiss franc, respec- 
tively, at 3-3/7 grains of fine gold 
per unit of currency (equivalent 
to 25c per guilder, mark or Swiss 
franc), it would have the effect 
of laying the foundation for an 
international gold standard, and 
should stimulate increased com- 
merce among the nations con- 
cerned. And such a reliable mon- 
etary set-up should be an encour- 
agement to other nations to do 
likewise with their currencies, and 
thus also become beneficiaries of 
having international commerce on 
a sound gold basis. 

Some of our currency bears the 
slogan “In God We Trust.” And 
since God has made available to 
humans the most reliable material 


for giving value to money— 

namely, gold—an excellent slogan 

for general use at the interna- 

tional level is “In Gold We Trust.” 
FREDERICK G. SHULL 

2009 Chapel Street 

New Haven 15, Conn. 


Christopher Co. Formed 


Christopher & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 80 Broad 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. William 
V. Simone is a principal of the 
firm. 


Form Cushman Associates 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Cushman As- 
sociates, Inc. is conducting a se- 
curities business from offices at 
1338 Main Street. Heyward S. 
Davis is a principal of the firm. 


Puerto Rico’s history 


income taxation. 


ous growth. 


1311 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Citizens 


say “Muchas Gracias” 


to their fellow Americans in the investment 
community on the mainland. The recent success- 
ful sale of a $40,000,000 bond issue 
was still another vote of 
confidence in the soundness of the fiscal policies 
of this Commonwealth of the United States. 
3uyers of these bonds have cited three basic 
reasons for their purchases: 
1. Safety of principal and interest. 
Higher rates of return than on bonds of 


comparable maturity and security. 
3. Exemption from both Federal and State 


... and their investment means more schools, 
hospitals, roads and other public facilities needed 
to assure the continuance of Puerto Rico’s vigor- 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


(1875) 35 


H. A. Riecke Adds 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — H. A 
Riecke & Co., Incorporated, 1433 
Walnut Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, announce 
that Charles A. Beyler, Diran 
Karaghuezian and Edwin Ruben- 
stein are now associated with 
their Philadelphia office as regis- 
tered representatives. 

The firm also announced that 
Paul K. Peers is now a registered 
representative in their New York 
office, 50 Broadway and William 
A. Smith a registered representa- 
tive in their Daytona Beach, 
Florida, office. 


Form Alert Investors 
CORONA, N. Y.—Alert Investors 
Corporation has been formed with 
offices at 108-47 Corona Avenue 
to engage in a securities business. 


International Assoc. Opens 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y— 
International Associates has been 
formed with offices at 53 North 
Park Avenue to engage in a 
securities business. Partners are 
Irving L. Bernstein, Harold Gross- 
man, Bernard Korn, Herman 
Lazarvs and Murray Weiss. 





uith appreciation 
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45 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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New Stagnation Theory 


And Our Current Problems 


Continued from page 15 


32 billion dollars. But if the curve 
had been started in the second 
quarter of 1957, when we also had 
a full-employment output by the 
Council’s criterion, the gap would 
have been only 20 billion dollars. 


Gap Would Vanish With 1947 
Base 

And if the curve had been 
started in the second quarter of 
1947, when we likewise had a 
full-employment output, the gap 
would have vanished. In fact, we 
would then have to say that actual 
output in 1960 exceeded potential 
output by over 2 billion dollars. 

It is plain from these calcula- 
tions that if we merely vary the 
starting point of the 342% curve, 
and do so without departing from 
the Council’s logic, we can easily 
draw a more encouraging picture 


of > recent past than the Coun- 


I have thus far followed the 


Co n assuming that our po- 
tent output has been growing 
ai 3 annual rate. I do not 
question the plausibility of this 
figure. but neither would I ques- 
tion the plausibility of a some- 


what lower or a somewnat higher 
fizure. We must reckon with the 
uncomfortable fact that small 
differences in the growth rate are 
capable of making a very large 
difference in projections of na- 
tional output. 

The Council has not described 
the precise derivation of its 34%% 
growth rate. It seems clear, how- 
ever, from what the Council does 
say that it did not use a method 
that is particularly appropriate on 
its own economic logic. 

If it be assumed that a full- 
employment output exists when 
the unemployment rate is 4%, 
h every figure of the gross 


t 
national product at times when 
l 
] 


inemployment is at this level 
nust express a full-employment 
cutput. A curve linking such fig- 


ures will then automatically show 
te at which real output ad- 
Va CS W en our economy op- 
rates at reasonably full employ- 


— 


nh however, numerous 
pirs of such figures can be found 
in the postwar period, and some 
pairs vield a growth rate of less 
then 312% while others yield a 
I 


Let e co vent on one of the 
recent calculations of this type. 
As previously noted, we had a 
4% unemployment rate in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1847 and again 
exactly 10 years later. Between 
these two dates, cur output grew 
at an average annual rate of 
3.9%—which is higrer than the 
growth rate of potential output 
estimated by the Council. 


Let us now see what happens 
when this 3.9% curve is carried 
forward to 1960. At first blush, it 
might appear that the gap be- 
tween actual and potential output 
would exceed the 32 billion dollar 
figure computed by the Council. 
In fact. however, the gap turns 
out to be only 26 billion dollars. 

This illustrative calculation 
shows, once more, that it makes 
a good deal of difference whether 
the curve of potential output is 
started at one cate or another. 
By starting the curve of potential 
output in the second quarter of 
1957 instead of mid-1955, it is 
possible to convey, first, that the 
upward trend of the gap is smaller 
than the Council found; second, 
that the gap has lasted a sorter 
period; third, that all this is true 
despite the assumption of an ap- 
preciably higher growth rate of 
potential output than the Council 
estimated. 


This concludes what I have to 
say about the Council’s evitence 
in behalf of its theory. I hope that 


I have not left the impression 
that the new theory of secular 
stagnation is utterly without 
foundation. That would not be 
true. This theory is tied to some 
actual experience. But when the 
evidence is examined, it turns out 
to rest fundamentally on one fact, 
namely, that the business-cycle 
expansion of 1958-1960 was ex- 
ceptionally short and incomplete. 
When the expansion ended, our 
economy was still some distance 
from full employment. 

I do not question the impor- 
tance of this fact. Nor do I ques- 
tion its disturbing character. But 
I do question what inference can 
properly be drawn from this soli- 
tary fact. 

I would urge two things. First, 

theory which has such a slende 

undation in experience 


—— w 


theory which 


f late has become quite fashion- 


with, that 
economic recovery proceeded very 

riskly until the spring of 1959. 
Between the first quarter of 1958 
and the first quarter of 1959 the 
nation’s physical output rose | 
8%. Between mid-1958 and April 
i959 the rate of unemployment 
also fell sharply—from about 712 
to aimost 5%. 

But soon thereafter a sharp re- 
tardation oi econcmic growth set 
in. The expansion of business ac- 
tivity terminated in Ma having 
run its course in only two years 
and stopping at a time when the 
economy was still some distance 
from a full employment level. 





Many factors undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the unsatisfactory 
character of the usiness-cycle 
expansicn from 1958 to 1960, t 
I believe that three developments 
Wwe re £ ecisive 


Reasons for 1958-1960 Incomplete 


Expansion 
First of ail, we had a violent 
shift in Federal finances. Between 
he first quarter of 1959 and the 


hird quarter of 1959 the Federal 
cash deficit, allowing for seasonal 


facto. fell from an annual rate 
of $17 billion to $2 billion. By 
the second quarter of 1960, we 
were already operating with a 
su-pius at an annual rate of $7 


riod of little 
ve had a turn- 

i in Federal finances of 
abcut $24 billion. 


more than a year, 


This was undoubtedly one of 
the very sharvest shifts of Fed- 
eral finance in our nation’s 
history. 

Second, the fiscal restraint on 
general economic expansion was 
accompanied — indeed preceeded 
— by a tightening of credit 
conditions. 

By mid-1959 commercial banks 
were alreaacy in debt at the Fed- 
eral Reserve to the tune of $1 bil- 
lion. The money supply stopped 
growing. Demand deposits dimin- 
ished by nearly $4 billion between 
July, 1959 and May, 1960. Interest 
rates rose sharply, both on short- 
term and long-term loans. Indeed, 
long-term rates advanced faster 
than during a comparable stage 
of any business cycle during the 
past 100 years. 

Still a third factor contributed 
significantly to the incompleteness 
of the expansion of 1958-1960, 
namely, the protracted steel strike 
in the second half of 1959. 


Anticipations of the strike first 
led to a sharp build-up of inven- 
tories and a boom psychology in 
the spring and early summer of 
1959. 

Once the strike came and con- 
tinued to drag on, it caused both 
concern and confusion in the busi- 
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ness community and led to some 
hesitation in placing orders for 
investment goods. The strike also 
led to some confusion in govern- 
mental circles and prevented 
early recognition, which otherwise 
might well have occurred, of the 
magnitude of the restraints that 
were being imposed by our gov- 
ernment on economic expansion. 

And when the strike finally 
ended, many business concerns— 
having in the meantime had an 
extraordinary stimulus and oppor- 
tunity to re-examine their inven- 
tory policies—proceeded to prac- 
tice new economies in managing 
their inventories. 

In all these ways the steel 
strike contributed to an early end 
of the expansion which com- 
nenced in the spring of 1958. 

If this sketch of the background 
of the recession is anywhere near 
the mark, we ust attribute the 
incompleteness of the expansion 
of 1958-1960 partly to the steel 
trik it ¢ n ore to ou OV- 
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Sees Full Employment 15-18 
Months Away 


On the Sl It my intervreta- 
ion. there is no Ironic slack of 
our econo The problem of re- 
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In view of its interpretation o! 
recent history, the Council logi- 
cally conc’udes that “the exvan- 
cionary effects cf government 
programs will be welcome even 
if they occur well after the reces- 
sion has been reversed.” 

I believe, on the otkrer hand, 
that the mildness of the recent 
recession supports the thesis that 
the underlying forces of economic 
expansion are strong and that 
they have of late been only tem- 
porarily suppressed. I believe that 
signs of economic recovery are 
already here and are rapidly mul- 
tiplying. In view of this fact and 
in view also of the substantial 
increases of Federal spending that 
were initiated in the closing 
months of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the further in- 
creases that have been set in 
motion by President Kennedy, I 
think that we would be courting 
inflation and a gold crisis if we 
now arranged new governmental 
spending programs so that they 
weuld mature when the economy 
is already advancing without 
them. 

If we accept the Couneil’s view 
that “we face a stubborn problem 
of chronic slack,” the distinction 


between governmental spending 
to spur recovery and governmen- 
tal spending to spur long-term 
grow'h becomes unimportant, and 
the samc might be said of the 
distinction between governmental 
spending to promote social wel- 
fare and spending to promote 
economic growth. 

On the other hand, if my 
diagnosis of the state of our 
economy is correct, these distinc- 
tions are vital. Thus, I would hold 
that improved medical care of the 
aged. however desirable it may 
be in the interests of human wel- 
fare, will do little or nothing to 
improve economic efficiency or to 
accelerate long-term growth, and 
that it is entirely misleading to 
favor better medical care of the 
aged, as is now being done, on 
the ground that it will also pro- 


mote long-term growth. 


Again, I would grant quickly 
that a liberalized social security 
procram, suc} s President Ken- 
advance in his Economic 
Viessage to the Congress, would 
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l ) y easure. The Congress 
should p t egislation only 
əfter full deli tion indicates 
that it is likely to promote the 
national welfare in the long run, 
nd not re in the months im- 

eciatel head 


Once again, on the basis of the 
Council’s analysis cf the state of 
cur economy, the problem of ac- 

elerating econontre™ growth 're- 


quires that we idertake greater 


public and private investment 
expcnditurés. I vould readil 
srant this general proposition. 
However, the problem of acceler- 
tir lo -46 economic growth 
IS €X ivel j lified when we 
ppi tnat i ill resolved 
greater investnent 


Ways of Increasing Efficiency 


nce aggre pending is suf- 
ricient i intai full employ- 
ıt, t} of economic growth 
i t de id principally on the 
rate at which economic efficiency 
ncreast 
Efficiency nd productivity are 
rch ted] romoted by so 
types of investment, but they can 
also often be romoted without 
ans adaltionai Outlays or even 
educed outlays Ve need 
think oniy of t^e restrictive prac- 
tices that ound in construct'on 
rk, in railroading, in agricul- 
ture, and in many of our manu- 


facturing concerns. 

I think that if we seriously 
want to accelerate economic 
growth, we will need to remove 
many of these impediments to 
efficiency, whether they arise 
from careless business manage- 
ment, or from the coercive power 
of trade unions, or from govern- 
mental legislation itself. 

I have tried in the course of 
my remarks to indicate how a dif- 
ference in iterpretation of recent 
economic developments will lead 
to some differences with regard 
to economic policy. But I want to 
guard against any exaggeration of 
these differences. 


Praises President’s Measures 


Let me say at once that I see 
considerable merit in many of the 
proposals that the President has 
advanced for dealing with the 
recession. 

I applaud his vigorous efforts 
to speed tax refunds, to enlarge 
the distribution of surplus food- 
stuffs to the needy, to speed early 
payment of divicends on veterans 
life insurance, to accelerate gov- 
ernmental lending under existing 
programs, to speed procurement 
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which has already been scheduled, 
and to accelerate construction 
work which is already under way. 

I admire the President’s appeal 
for prompt enactment of a tempo- 
rary program for extending the 
curation of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The Congress has 
already acted favorably on this 
request and I hope that the Con- 
gress will go further and enact, 
as the President has recom- 
mended, a permanent unemploy- 
ment insurance law for coping 
with recessions. 

I also feel encouraged by the 
new Administration’s recognition 
of the need to revise some of our 
tax laws in the interest of stim- 
ulating private enterprise and in- 
vestment. I look forward hope- 
fully to legislation along thesi 
lines. 

But while I find the greater 
part cf tre President’s recovery 
program entirely congenial, I 
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to regard liberalized social pa 
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Investment Misnomers 


sore reservations the view that 
investment in 

housing, re- 
resource development 


cí soc al welfare and that others 
ground 
economic efficiency, but I fail 


1 6 g ` 1 
see hi ili of them can acceterate 


cr.tical re ks on the economic 
toinkting ada polices of tre n 
Administ tio But I also have 
furd much 
I ceem it cnly proper to con- 
clue by saying that the Adminis- 
tration has avciďed extreme eco- 
nomic views. that it has in no way 
shown hostility to business enter- 
prise, and that the economic 
moves actually taken by the Ad- 
ministration have been more pru- 
dent than some of its economic 
r-ectcric has at times suggested. 


to commend 


*An address by Dr. Burns at the 
Ten’h Annual Business Econ-m'sts 
Cerference of the Universi*y cf Chicago, 
Ci:icage, Hll., April 21, 1951. 


Tronomatic 


Stock Sold 


Plymouth Securities Corp. offered 
and sold 65,090 shares of Trono- 
matie Corp. common stock at $4 
per share, pursuant to an April 20 
offering eircular. 

Manufacturing, engineering ac- 
tivities and offices and show room 
ere at 25 Bruckner Boulevard, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

The net proceeds, estimated at 
$202.500, are to be used for ex- 
pansion, research, equipment, a1- 
vertising, and general corporate 
purposes, 
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AS WE SEE IT 


the means of production. 
Thus it is clear that to a good 
Communist no one is free or 
no nation is free, which has 
not abandoned freedom as 
understood by most of us and 
had his wrists firmly encased 
in Communistic shackles. 


More Than Dialectics 


But there is more in this 
matter than mere dialectics, 
Marxian, or other, and those 
aspects which relate realisti- 
cally to mundane affairs must 
be better understood by us all 
if trouble is to be avoided. 
The danger is less that Com- 
munist shackles will be mis- 
taken for freedom as that 
nonsensical, even actively 
harmful conditions will be 
regarded as essential to free- 
dom. It is not likely that any- 
one in this country at least 
will agree that the Chinese 
confined to their communes 
are “free” in any sense of the 
word simply because they do 
not have a private landlord. 
Nor is there great danger 
that the dweller in the land 
of the Kremlin who has littie 
or nothing to say about when 
he shall work or live or how 
much he shall be paid will be 
regarded as a “free” man, no 
matter what the Leninist doc- 
trine may have to say. We, 
for our part, should doubt 
whether even the people liv- 
ing in “backward” countries 
or areas formerly part of 
colonial empires would fall 
into such errors. They, in all 
too many cases, are probably 
not much interested, or suf- 
ficiently interested in any 
event in “freedom” as their 
own interest would require— 
as they may well discover 
after it is too late—but their 
hazard is more indifference 
than misconceptions. 

The danger at least to citi- 
zens of “advanced” countries, 
particularly to ourselves here 
in the United States, is that 
consciously or not, we shall 
presently gain the impression 
from Communist jargon and 
the preachings of the New 
Deal and its successors that 
strange conditions must be 
imposed in order that free- 
dom bless us. It is sometimes 
believed that it is politically 
effective to support pro- 
grams, whatever their nature, 
with allegation that without 
them freedom will be lost or 
at least impaired. Some of 
these allegations are so ex- 
treme and so patently foolish 
that it would appear quite 
unnecessary to expose them. 
Yet in one form or another 
they have made unfortu- 
nately deep and lasting im- 
pressions upon far too many 
individuals, both in this and 
a number of other countries 
where one would naturally 
expect more perspicuity. 
What is more, the advocates 
of these policies, or perhaps 
we should say nostrums, are 
on the aggressive, and we 
ignore them or remain indif- 
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ferent to them at our own 
risk. It may not, therefore, 
be amiss to call specific atten- 
tion to some of these fallacies. 
An Obvious Fact 

First of all, let what should 
be an obvious fact be simply 
stated: No man loses his free- 
dom or lacks freedom merely 
by reason of the capitalistic 
form of economic organiza- 
tion. Such notions are, 
strangely enough, not con- 
fined to Communists, social- 
ists or their fellow travelers 
—although it is quite possible 
that a good many who harbor 
such notions never fully rec- 
ognize them as such—except 
possibly when the capitalists 
are foreigners to the lands in 
question. To put the matter 
in a somewhat different form, 
the individual who operates 
equipment which he does not 
own — whether the owner is 
his neighbor or a giant cor- 
poration is of no consequence 
—is for that reason no less 
free than he who owns it and 
must manage it. This is a 
simple truth often obscured 
purposely or not by the 
mouthings of labor leaders. 
The fact is that the owner 
and manager of production 
equipment is often far more 
enslaved than his employees 
—and must be if he is to stay 
in business. Of course, giant 
corporations must be man- 
aged, too, and so often there 
are those who would make 
the managers appear slave 
holders, but the fact is that 
these managers are them- 
selves in effect slaves to their 
duties and obligations. 

Another queer idea often 
encountered is that employ- 
ees in private industry are 
somehow ‘‘freed”’ if and when 
government takes possession 


of the tools they use. The 
idea seems to be that the 
equipment thus becomes 


their property—or theirs and 
millions of others—as if they 
then had any real say about 
what goes on. This sort of 
thinking is most often found 
when foreign countries and 
peoples, particularly so-called 
backward peoples, are under 
consideration. Somehow the 
people of Cuba, yes, the 
working men of Cuba, are 
somehow freer, according to 
this reasoning, when the 
sugar mills and other produc- 
tion tools pass from the hands 
of private, particularly for- 
eign, owners into the hands 
of dictatorial, but quite in- 
experienced and probably en- 
tirely inefficient and incapa- 
ble revolutionists! This is, of 
course, one of the tenets of 
present -day Communism — 
and that fact need give no 
one any surprise. What seems 
a little surprising is the readi- 
ness with which so many who 
would have no part of Com- 
munism take much the same 
attitude. No one, naturally, 
denies that exploitation has 
often taken place—with what 
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may be regarded as loss of 
freedom, if one will — but 
confiscation is no answer. 
Nor can it guarantee more 
real freedom to anyone. 


Would Remain in Bondage 
Now, experience amply 
shows that the peoples in so- 
called backward countries are 
very likely to remain in 
bondage to horrible poverty 
and related distress if foreign 
capital does not come to their 
rescue. They will, of course, 
remain in bondage, or worse, 
if thye seek the aid of aggres- 
sive Communists. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, they can 
adopt an ultra-spartan form 
of existence while they slow- 
ly accumulate the capital 
needed to improve their posi- 
tion assuming that they 
somehow can acquire the 
needed know-how—but such 
a course has actually been fol- 
lowed only in the presence of 
dictatorships which impose it 
from above. And, in any 
event, it reaches a desirable 
goal in about the hardest of 
all possible ways. Now for- 
eign capital is not likely to be 
available without prospect of 
profit—no matter what may 
be said on the subject—but 
in the absence of crude ex- 
ploitation, which of course 
need not occur, adequate pro 
profit to those supplying 
capital and know-how are a 
very modest price for the 
more normal economic ad- 
vance thus made possible. 


Another anomaly of mod- 
ern thinking is the claim that 
Wage earners are “freed” 
from ‘bondage’ when they 
organize themselves into 
unions which are managed 
and operated by small cliques 
which impose conditions of 
work and other restrictions 
upon individuals which mem- 
bers must obey explicitly. It 
has always seemed to us that 


even when employers had 
been taking advantage of 
their employees, the wage 


were at best but 
changing masters when they 
proceeded to unionize under 
The 
situation is of course greatly 
aggravated by the exemption 
from anti-trust laws that has 


earners 


present-day conditions. 


been granted by politicians 
eager for the support of or- 
ganized labor. Of course, all 
of us in this country and in 
all — or nearly all — other 
“free” countries enjoy much 
greater liberty than is to be 
had in a Communist country 
or in, say, Cuba when Com- 
munists from outside take 
over, but let us not ignore the 
fact that freedom is not com- 
plete—or even as complete as 
modern conditions permit— 
when giant labor unions— 
sometimes under thumbs of 
big-scale criminals — control 
sO many individuals in so 
much detail. We all too often 


use the word “freedom” 
much too loosely. 


Must Look After Self 


It is foolish, of course, to 
suppose that an individual 
lacks freedom because he has 
not been liberated from the 
obligation to look after his 
own interests, and thus es- 
cape want — as seems to be 
implied in some of the 
preachings of the day. To say 
he lacks freedom because he 
is not able to provide for him- 
self and his family, and thus 
must either suffer or depend 
upon others, is to use the 
word in a strained and rather 
foolish fashion. It would ap- 
pear unnecessary to point out 
such obvious facts, but the 
“four freedoms” and many 
inferences that have been 
drawn from them seem to 
make such obvious assertions 
desirable. We would not for 
the world give the impression 
that the difference between 
the degrees of freedom en- 
joyed by the citizens of the 
so-called free world and the 
slaves of Communist coun- 
tries is not great. It is enor- 
mous. It is great notwith- 
standing the frequently re- 
iterated assertion by New 
Dealers that freedom is often 
lacking in countries outside 
the Communistic orbit. We do 
not always enjoy the degree 
of freedom that should, by 
right, be ours, particularly of 
the degree enjoyed by our 
forefathers when men and 
women were left much more 
to lead their own lives and 
provide for themselves, sub- 
ject only to laws designed to 
assure each freedom from im- 
position by others. That free- 
dom should be ours again— 
and will be when the New 
Deal philosophy and its fol- 
lowers disappear from the 
scene. 

The danger is that we shall 
feel it necessary to do foolish 
things both at home and 
abroad in the name of free- 
dom and fail to do those 
things which would really 
make us free. 


CORRECTION 


In the Financial Chronicle of 
April 20 in reporting the forma- 
tion of Mittell-Keizer, Inc., 19 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., it 
was indicated that the firm was a 
successor to the investment busi- 
ness of Keizer & Co., Inc. We are 
informed that this is in error, that 
Mittell-Keizer, Inc. is a new cor- 
poration and has no connection 
with Keizer & Co., Inc. 


Cabot Elected V.-P. 
Of Mutual Funds 


BOSTON, Mass.—Henry B. Cabot, 
Jr. has been elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Incorporated Investors and 
Incorporated Income Fund. Mr. 
Cabot, a Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Parker Corpo- 
ration, which he joined in 1957, 
is the chief trader for the funds. 


Shields Opens Branch 


Shields & Company has opened 
a branch office at 730 Third Ave., 
New York City, under the direc- 
tion of John B. Lynch, a partner 
in the firm. 
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Film Available 
A new filmstrip on “The Role of 
the Federal Reserve System in 
the United States Economy” is 
now available at $7.00 per copy 
from the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York an- 
nounced over the weekend. The 
New York Reserve Bank cooper- 
ated with the Joint Council in 
the development and production 
of the filmstrip for use in high 
schools to improve understanding 
of how the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem operates in the nation’s credit 
market to promote balanced 
growth in our economy. 

The 111-frame filmstrip is il- 
lustrated in color, with an accom- 
panying narration by Carl Mad- 
den, formerly Manager of the 
Bank’s Public Information Depart- 
ment and now Dean, School of 
Business Administration, Lehigh 
University. It consists of three 
parts. Part I, “The Demand for 
Credit,” shows how different 
groups of borrowers use credit 
and how important it has been to 
the growth of our economy. Part 
II, “The Supply of Credit,” de- 
scribes the flow of savings into 
the credit market and explains 
how commercial banks can add a 
flexible margin of bank credit to 
the available credit supply. Part 
III, “The Problem of Economic 
Balance,” examines how the Fed- 
eral Reserve System uses its in- 
fluence over the flexible supply 
of bank credit to promote eco- 
nomic expansion with 
prices, 


stable 


The filmstrip and an accom- 
panying booklet, which contains a 
reproduction of each frame with 
narration and teaching sugges- 
tions, is available from the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 
N. Y., at $7 per set. 


Rocket Research 
Common Offered 


On April 27 (today) Craig- 
Hallum, Kinnard, Ine. and 
Blanchett, Hinton, & Granat, Inc. 
commenced a public offering of 
300,000 shares of the no par com- 
mon stock of Rocket Research 
Corp. at $2.25 per share. The 
Seattle company was formed two 
years ago by four Boeing em- 
ployees who have been fully en- 
gaged in managing the new firm 
since last September. The net 
proceeds of the stock offering, 
estimated at about $584,000, will 
be used mostly for research fa- 
cilities and test equipment ger- 
mane to the fields of rocketry 
and propulsion, 


Joins Reynolds & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Reynolds 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, announce that 
Vice-Admiral Ephraim R. Mc- 
Lean, Jr. USN (retired) is now 
associated with their Philadelphia 
office, 1526 Walnut Street, as an 
Account Executive. 


Crichton, Cherashore Form 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Crichton, 
Cherashore & Co., Inc. is conduct- 
ing a securities business from of- 
fices in the Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Building. Officers are Ir- 
ving L. Cherashore, President, and 
Bruce N. Crichton, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Cherashore was 
formerly with Schmidt, Roberts 
& Parke. 


Jack Bushman Opens 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.— Jack C. 
Bushman is conducting a securi- 
ties business from offices in the 
Leu Building under the firm name 
of Jack C. Bushman Agency. 
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ended April 22. Output then was 
the highest of any week since the 
one ended May 28, 1960. 

A few weeks ago, market ana- 
lysts predicted that April steel- 
making operations would average 
about 60% of estimated 1961 ca- 
pacity. But they have already 
crossed 62.5% and seem certain 
to finish at least a point or two 
above the target. 

Look for the industry to pour 
7.6 million ingot tons in April— 
8% more than it produced in 
March and the most turned out in 
any month since May, 1960. 

Steelmakers’ decisions to relight 
open hearth furnaces that have 
long been idle reflect improved 
bookings and mounting backlogs. 

Tin plate, galvanized sheets, re- 
inforcing bars, and standard pipe 
are benefiting from seasonal up- 
trends in consumption. Users are 
depending on the mills to carry 
big stocks of ready-to-ship ma- 
terial. Stocks are being depleted, 
so mills are accelerating output 
in an effort to stay competitive on 
deliveries. 

Line pipe producers are hopeful 
the Administration’s proposals to 
expedite Federal Power Commis- 
sion clearance of gas transporta- 
tion projects will be adopted soon 
enough to give 1961 shipments a 
boost. The 7017 miles of pipeline 
awaiting FPC approval may re- 
quire up to 1.4 million tons of 
large diameter pipe. 

A scrap price retreat is starting. 
Export demand is weakening, and 
steel mills appear to be using 
more pig iron than scrap. Steel’s 
price .composite on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel was down last week 
83 cents to $38.67 a gross ton. 

The aluminum industry expects 
to have pretty good sales this year 


despite tightening competition 
from other materials, Steel 
reported. 


For example: Producers of 
glamour nonmetallics, like plas- 
tics and ceramics, are attacking 
on many fronts. Makers of older 
nonmetallics, such as concrete, are 
making a comeback. Producers of 
other metals — steel, copper, 
nickel, lead, zinc — have sharply 
stepped up their marketing 
activities. 

Competition within the alumi- 
num industry is also keen. There 
are now six firmly entrenched 
primary producers. For years, 
there were only three. Another 
company will probably join the 
ranks of primary producers before 
long. 

In 1950, there were 63 secondary 
ingot producers; today there are 
84. Over that period, producers of 
foil have grown from six to 16 
in number; makers of extruded 
shapes and drawn tubing from 39 
to 133; sheet producers from nine 
to 34. 

To help get, keep, and expand 
markets, producers and fabrica- 
tors plan to tempt users and de- 
signers with more services, better 
products, less expensive produc- 
tion methods, new and bigger mill 
shapes. 

The industry is looking for 
growing use of the metal in autos, 
building products, containers, 
shipbuilding, transportation, cryo- 
genics, and military hardware. 


Steel Production Data for the 
Week Ended April 22 


As previously announced (see 
page 26 of our issue Dec. 22) the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
has materially changed its weekly 
report on the steel industry oper- 
ations. The revised formula no 
longer relates production totals as 
a percentage of the industry’s 
operating rate based on the Jan. 1, 
1960, over-all productive capacity. 
Instead, and effective Jan. 1, 1961, 
the output figures are given as 
an index of production based on 
average weekly production for 
1957-59. 

The revised method of report- 
ing presents the following data: 





STATE OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Production for week ending 
April 22, 1961, was 1,784,000 tons 
(*95.8%), a 2.1% increase and 
output of 1,748,000 tons (*93.8% ) 
for week ending April 15. 

Production this year through 
April 22 amounted to 25,186,000 
tons (*84.5% ), or 39.4% below the 
41,530,000 tons (*139.3%) in the 
period through April 23, 1960. 

The Institute concludes with 
Index of Ingot Production by Dis- 
trict for week ended April 22, 


1961, as follows: 
*Index of Ingot 
Production for 
Week Ending 
April 22,1961 
North East Coast__ 101 


—— 92 
Pittsburgh ------- 87 
Youngstown ------ 78 
Cleveland __------ 95 
IE «acs 25 eebsn nares 107 
E ia 97 
O P 98 
3, 0. eer 105 
0 ees 104 
I ee 116 





Total industry __ 95.8 





*Index of production based on average 
weekly production for 1957-59. 


Automobile Production Up 10.3% 
Over the Previous Week for 1960 

Every U.S. auto assembly plant 
was in operation this week for 
the first time in 1961. Production 
of passenger cars climbed to 125,- 
817, or 10.3% over the year’s pre- 
vious peak attained last week 
when the industry turned out 
114,108 units, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports said. 

The statistical agency said that 
this week’s output rate was equal 
to 86.8% of the 144,886 cars pro- 
duced in the same week of a 
year ago, the closest the industry 
has come this year toward paral- 
leling the intense 1960 pace. 

Truck production of 24,508 this 
week was up 4.4% from 23,468 a 
week ago, and only 5.6% below 
25,964 units for the same period 
of a year ago. 

Ward’s said overtime schedules 
were included extensively 
throughout Ford Motor Co. plants. 
In its first 1961 week of company- 
wide operations, Ford extended 
car making into Saturday at Lo- 
rain (O.), Metuchen (N. J.) and 
Kansas City Falcon-Comet sites, 
and added a day to Thunderbird- 
Lincoln assembly at Wixom 
(Mich.). Lorain and Louisville 
truck making also ran six days. 
Four plants, however, worked on 
four-day programs. 

Ford also recalled some 2,600 
workers to various component 
manufacturing sites this week, 
bringing to 8,500 the number re- 
called in a three-week period. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., on 
an abbreviated four-day schedule 
most of the year, added a iifth 
day’s output this week at South 
Bend; American Motors Corp. was 
active five days at Kenosha, Wis., 
and Chrysler Corp. jumped its 
output some 42% from last week 
in its seven assembly plants. 

Of 23 General Motors plants 
only two were affected by one- 
day cutbacks, and production by 
the company about paralleled its 
more than 60,000-unit output of a 
week ago. 


International Harvester, one of 
the nation’s major truck makers, 
instituted two 10-hour shifts at 
its Fort Wayne, Ind., factory in 
response to a spring surge in 
sales. 

Of this week’s passenger car 
production, General Motors ac- 
counted for 48.2%; Ford Motor Co. 
32.2%; Chrysler Corp. 12.6%; 
American Motors Corp. 6.0%, and 
Studebaker-Packard 1.0%. 


Electric Output 5.5% Higher 
Than in 1960 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, April 22, was 
estimated at 14,311,000,000 kwh., 
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according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 123,000,000 
kwh. below that of the previous 
week’s total of  14,434,000,000 
kwh. and 744,000,000 kwh., or 
5.5% above that of the comparable 
1960 week. 


Decline in Business Failures for 
Week Ended April 20 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures in the week ended April 20 
fell to 320, the lowest level in six 
weeks, from 383, the six-week 
high established in the preceding 
week, reported Dun & Bradstreets 
Inc. Despite these irregular fluc- 
tuations, casualties continued to 
exceed the toll of 283 a year ago 
and the toll of 300 in 1959. Cur- 
rent business mortality was only 
slightly above the prewar level of 
316 in the comparable week of 
1939. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more 
were involved in 274 of the week’s 
failures, dropping from 344 in the 
previous week but remaining 
above the 253 of this size last 
year. In contrast, small casualties 
with losses under $5,000 rose to 
46 from 39. Forty-four of the fail- 
ing businesses suffered liabilities 
in excess of $100,000 as against 
41 in the preceding week. 

All industry and trade groups 
except wholesaling had fewer 
failures in the week just ended. 
The toll among retailers fell to 
146 from 188, among construction 
contractors to 60 from 72, among 
manufacturers to 55 from 64, and 
among commercial services to 28 
from 35. On the other hand, 
wholesaling casualties rose to 31 
from 24. More concerns suc- 
cumbed than last year in all lines 
except service, where the toll held 
even with 1960. 

In all regions except the Middle 
and South Atlantic States, failures 
dipped below their week-ago 
levels. There was a drop in the 
Pacific States to 61 from 90, and 
in the East North Central to 52 
from 70. The two contrasting in- 
creases lifted Middle Atlantic cas- 
ualties to 108 from 94 and South 
Atlantic to 52 from 41. Regional 
trends from last year were mixed; 
five regions reported fewer cas- 
ualties than a year earlier, while 
four suffered heavier tolls. The 
sharpest upturn from 1960 oc- 
curred in the South Atlantic 
States, where twice as many busi- 
nesses failed as in the similar 
week last year. 

Canadian failures climbed to 57 
from 22 in the preceding week and 
25 in the comparable week of 
1960. 


Lumber Shipments Were 4.4% 
Behind 1960 Volume 

Lumber’ production in the 
United States in the week ended 
April 15, totaled 221,882,000 board 
feet, compared with 218,881,000 
board feet in the prior week, ac- 
cording to reports from regional 
associations. A year ago the fig- 
ure was 258,425,000 board feet. 

Compared with 1960 levels, out- 
put declined 14.1%, shipments 
dropped 4.4%, and orders fell 
9.4%. 

Following are the 
thousands of board 
weeks indicated: 


figures in 
feet for the 


April 15, April 8, April 16 

1961 1961 1960 
Production 221,882 218,881 258,425 
New orders 221,645 253,120 245,242 
Shipments 243,811 241.770 255,157 


Freight Car Loadings for Week 
Ended Apr. 15 Showed a Decrease 
Of 16.1% Below 1960 Week 
Loading of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 15, 1961, totaled 
522,386 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 100,277 
cars or 16.1% below the corre- 
sponding week in 1960, and a de- 
crease of 112,462 cars or 17.7% 
below the corresponding week in 

1959. 

Loadings in the week of April 
15 were 16,456 cars or 3.3% above 
the preceding week. 


There were 11,503 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 


highway trailers or highway con- 
tainers (piggyback) in the week 
ended April 8, 1961 (which were 
included in that week’s over-all 
total). This was an increase of 992 
cars or 9.4% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1960 and an in- 
crease of 3,477 cars or 43.3% 
above the 1959 week. 

Cumulative piggyback loadings 
for the first 14 weeks of 1961 to- 
taled 145,610 for an increase of 
666 cars or five-tenths of one per 
cent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1960 and 44,570 cars or 
44.1% above the corresponding 
period in 1959. There were 58 
class I U. S. railroad systems 
originating this type of traffic in 
the current week compared with 
51 a year ago and 47 in the corre- 
sponding week in 1959. 


Intercity Truck Tonnage Was 
Nearly 1% Ahead of 1960 Week 


Intercity truck tonnage in the 
week ended April 15, was not 
quite one per cent ahead of the 


corresponding week of 1960 — 
being up 0.9% — the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., an- 


nounced. Truck tonnage was also 
narrowly above the volume for 
the previous week of this year— 
a gain of 0.8%. The comparatively 
favorable year - to- year findings 
were influenced by religious holi- 
days at this time a year ago. 
These findings are based on the 
weekly survey of 34 metropolitan 
areas conducted by the ATA De- 
partment of Research and Trans- 
port Economics. The report re- 
flects tonnage handled at more 
than 400 truck terminals of com- 
mon carriers of general freight 
throughout the country. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Up Fractionally in Latest Week 

There was a fractional rise this 
week in the generdl wholesale 
commodity price level, reflecting 
higher prices on grains, flour, 
butter, hides, wool, and rubber. 
These increases offset slight de- 
creases in sugar, hogs, steers, 
lambs, and steel scrap. The Daily 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., edged up to 269.54 
(1930-32—100) on April 24 from 
269.16 a week earlier, but it was 
down appreciably from the 274.58 
of the corresponding date a year 
ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Down to 1961 Low 


The wholesale Food Price Index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
inc., dipped 0.3% on April 25 to 
$6.00 from the week earlier $6.02 
to hit the lowest level so far this 
year. The index previously stood 
at $6.00 on April 4. Compared 
with the $5.94 of the correspond- 
ing date last year, the index was 
up 1.0%. 

Commodities guoted higher in 
wholesale cost this week were 
flour, wheat, corn, rye, oats, cof- 
fee, cottonseed oil, and eggs. 
Lower in price were lard, cocoa, 
potatoes, steers, hogs, and lambs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Wholesale Food Price Index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs 
and meats in general use. It is 
not a cost-of-living index. Its 
chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the 
wholesale level. 


Retail Trade Considerably Below 
Comparable 1960 Calendar Week 

Although extensive sales pro- 
motions helped consumer buying 
move up moderately from a week 
earlier in the week ended April 
26, 1961, over-all retail trade was 
down sharply from the similar 
1960 calendar week, when Easter 
shopping was at its peak. Con- 
siderable year-to-year dips in ap- 
parel and more moderate ones in 
major appliances, fioor coverings, 
and new passenger cars offset in- 
creases in furniture, linens, and 
draperies. 


The total dollar volume of re- 
tail trade in the week ended April 
26, 1961, was 11% to 15% below 





. Thursday, April 27, 1961 


the similar calendar week last 
year, according to spot estimates 
collected by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Regional estimates varied 
from the comparable 1960 levels 
by the following percentages: 
Middle Atlantic —17 to —21; West 
North Central —16 to —20: South 
Atlantic —15 to —19; East North 
Central —13 to —17; Pacific Coast 
—10 to —14; East South Central 
and Mountain —8 to —12; West 
South Central —6 to —10; New 
England —3 to —7. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Down 17% From 1960 Week 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended April 
15, 1961, showed a decrease of 
17% below the like period last 
year. For the week ended April 
8, a decrease of 16% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended 
April 15, 1961, a 6% loss was 
reported. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended April 15, showed a 
20% loss over the same pe- 
riod last year. In the preceding 
week ended April 8, sales showed 
a decrease of +18% from the same 
week in 1960. For the four weeks 
ended April 15,a 6% decrease was 
reported below the 1960 period, 
while Jan. 1 to April 15 no change 
occurred over last year’s sales. 


* Revision of previous comparison. 


Guide to Success 
In Mkt. Success 


“Guide to Success in the Stock 
Market’’—which is sponsored by 
the New York Security Dealers 
Association—is being most favor- 
ably accepted by the public as 
well as brokers and institutions 
throughout the country. 

The publishers, Avon Publish- 
ing Co., originally printed 150,900 
copies in January. Since then it 
has printed 50,000 additional 
copies and then another 50,000— 
totaling a quarter of a million 
copies. 

Books can be obtained, wher- 
ever books are sold—such as book, 
drug, candy, newspaper and other 
store counters. at 35 cents per 
copy. 

The book contains a complete 
basic description of the Security 
Markets—how they function and 
operate. It tells about Growth 
Stocks, convertible bonds, war- 
rants, mutual funds and specula- 
tions. It describes the regulation 
of security markets, the operation 
of Security and Commodity Ex- 
changes and place and usefulness 
of Brokers, Dealers, Counsel, etc. 
The book has been ably edited by 
Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh. 

Brokers and dealers throughout 
the country have purchased and 
distributed to their clients close 
to 50,000 copies. The books are 
available to brokers, in quantities, 
at 20 cents each. 


Phila. Secs. Ass’n to Hear 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Sol N. 
erman, President and Stuart B. 
Webb, First Vice-President of 
Berman Leasing Company, will be 
guest speakers at a luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia Secu- 
rities Association on Tuesday, 
May 2, at The Barclay Hotel. 

Frederick T. J. Clement of 
Drexel & Co. is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Now F. J. Mitchell Co. 
NEWPORT BEACH, Calif.—Fran- 
cis J. Mitchell & Co. Incorporated 
has been formed to continue the 
investment business of Francis J. 
Mitchell, 410 West Coast Highway. 
Officers are Francis J. Mitchell, 
President; Kenneth K. Koster, 
Vice-President; and Arthur A. 
Lindeke, Secretary. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 

Indicated steel operations (per cent capacity )_ a Apr. 30 
Equivalent to K —— 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)--------. — Apr. 30 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each) s — 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls. ) -Api 14 

Gasoline output (bbls.) i a i -Apr 14 

Kerosene output (bbls.) a ee ee 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbls.) or — — + 

Residual fuel oil output (bbls.)_____- ie * 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit. in pipe lines—— a5 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at Apr. 14 
Kerosene (bbls.) at = —— 14 
Distilla‘e fuel oil (bbls.) at Apr. 14 
Residual fuel oil (bbls.) at * _Apr. 14 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)___ Apr. 15 
Revenue freight received from connections (no of cars) Apr 15 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

Total U. S. construction- Sa ie ee Apr. 20 
Private construction _ rhe SIS. ee ae Apt 20 
Public construction - — oe 

State and municipal ; aoe Apr. 2 
Federal n — OR Ra A pi 20 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES) 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)__. — Apr. 15 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) __ Apr. 15 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE=100_.....- =, Apr. 15 
EDISON EL&CTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) i Apr. 22 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. tei j neama 20 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.) ; Apr. 17 

Pig iron (per gross ton) Apr. 17 

Scrap Steel (per gross ton) ae ___Apr 17 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper 
Domestic refinery at a a _Apr. 19 
Export refinery at i g „Apr. 19 

Lead (New York) at Apr. 19 

Lead (St. Louis) at _Apr. 19 

tZinc (delivered) at à _Apr. 19 

Zine (East St. Louis) at — Apr. 19 

Aluminum (primary pig, 99.5%) at Apr. 19 

Straits tin (New York) at ý ies Be 

aa oe! S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. Government Bonds a — ee O 

ome corporate — B o 

Aaa à — a a! 

Aa na á — —— Avr. 25 

— * Apr.'25 

Baa.. á . . n dwann E S 

Railroad Group on nee 0 

Public Utilities Group__- jann eee, Apr. 25 

Industrials Group — aa — 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AV ERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds — — Wo 

Average corporate_ — Apr. 25 

re indie SCENENE nanan E 

* s ‘ — — ele niente. 25 
—— 5 = z» a r. 25 

Baa E See — d : ù “one 25 

Railroad Group * — EA _Apr. 25 

Public Utilities Group Siia f sea. S 

Industrials Group ____ i EI E — ee —— 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX - —— ee ee 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received (tons) — ccm S 

Production (tons)___ i 5 Apr. 15 

Percentage of activity_- _Apr. 15 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period __Apr. 15 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE—100 .______ i noma: 24 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases... SPR es SRL, ON RE 
Short Sales........-. ee a Rsk _Mar. 31 
Other sales__.___~_ d * — Mar. 31 

Total sales j -Mar. 31 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

a ine d __Mer. 3 
Short Sales... A ae BA __Mar. 3 
Other sales _________- — — 4 

Total sales ____. PR EE | 

Other transactions initiated on the floor i 
a a ——— Mar. 31 

Short Sales___- É .-----—Mar. 31 
Other sales _._______- — —— I E Ai 

Total sales ____ — N.S 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases Š anaa a 
Short Sales.. i ~ Mar. 31 
Other sales . Mar. 31 

Total sales i Mar. 31 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—tT À 
Number of shares - pi janaan E; Si 
Dollar value * i es ane 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— i 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales-------- „Mar 31 

Customers’ short sales-_- — — -Mar. 31 
Customers’ other sales- i —— -Mar. 3 

Dollar value... ---------- — — -Mar. 31 

Round-lot sales by dealers— Mar. 31 
Number of shares—Total sales — “eter wa 

Short Sales or 2 
Other sales — Maré 
Round-lot purchases by dealers—-Number of shares — —— 
TOTAL UND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

P SXOMANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales Mar. 31 
Short Sales__-- — n 
Other sales. - - > — -Mar 3l 

Total sales__- ---------- oat. 31 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49==100): 

Commodity Group— i 
All commodities -Apr. te 
Farm products --- - 7 Oe: — 
Processed foods > cores * cece APE. 18 
Meats ---- — -Apr 
All commodities other than farm and AT Apr. 18 


“Revised figure. 
sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. 
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23,1 


29 


2 
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26 
6, 


42, 


Latest 
Week 
61.0 


784,000 


248,810 
,789,000 


994,000 
462,000 
487,000 


,981,000 


76,000 
494,000 
634,000 
312,000 


= 386 
79,129 


5 
47 


7,500,000 


. 700,000 


,800,000 


.400,000 
,400,000 


»,990,000 


295,000 


130 


14,311,000 


to tS 


WwW 


w N 
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“S 


320 


6.196c 
$66.44 
$37.83 


28.600c 
27.825c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
12.000< 
11.500c 
26.000c 
107.500c 


88.83 
87.72 

$1.91 

90.06 
87.18 
82.15 
85.20 
89.23 
88.95 


296,339 
315,490 
93 


435,615 


113.02 


,006,590 
498,350 


2,504,460 


,002,840 


,331,620 
645,310 


3,935,955 


581,265 


,980,019 
,903,733 


,076,186 

4,147 
,072,039 
,461,999 


653,060 


653,060 
578,110 


990 
,800 
,225,790 


388 


| 


119.5 
88.9 
108.7 
94.1 
128.1 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Month 


Previous 
Veek 


60.0 


1,748,000 


7,226,560 
7.899.000 
27,980,000 
2,872,000 
1,284,000 
6,032,000 


225,659,000 
26,619,000 
88,507,000 
42,517,000 


505,930 
472,773 


$364,100,000 
177,300,000 
186,800,000 
151,700,000 
35,100,000 


*6,600,000 
265,000 


128 
14,434,000 
383 


6.196¢ 
$66.44 
$39.17 


28.600¢ 
28.025c 
11.000c 
10.800¢ 
12.000 
11.500¢ 
26.000c 
109.750c 


88.15 
87.99 
92.35 
90.34 
87.59 
82.15 
85.59 
89.23 
89.37 


Ph LU Pw Dw 
= eiui tw ih ins 
Dou o 


U Daem 
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es h3 
WwW 


ot 
uo 
~1 © 


ou 
oo 


459,067 


113.02 


4,208,140 

795,120 
3,294,260 
4,089,380 


704,970 

40,290 
714,960 
755,250 


1,142,565 

191,410 
,394,366 
,545,776 


p t 


,055,675 
,026,820 
,363 586 
, 390,406 


Ue 


* 


2,751,549 
$141. 255,991 
,797,188 

6,726 
790,462 
$133,801,257 


N 


N 


870,250 


870,250 
767,810 


1 


1 
8, 
27 


13 


225, 
25, 
95, 
4: » 


$353, 
169, 
184, 


154, 


30, 


Ago 


96.0 


,632,000 


353,160 
043,000 


7,932,000 
2,834,000 
,014,000 
6, 


446,000 


519,000 
240,000 
380,000 


,998,000 


506,583 
473,104 


900,000 
300,000 
600,000 
600,000 
000,000 


5,500,000 


323,000 


140 


,549,000 


6.1960 
$66.44 
$38.50 


28.600« 

27.250c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
12.000c 
11.500c 
26.000c 


103.750c 


mr LW 


~ 


One on 


+Number of orders not reported since introduction of Monthly Investment Plan. 


Louis exeeeds one-half cent a pound. 


,887,395 
,156,010 
,688,565 
,844,575 


2,864.! 
>, 314,¢ 


88.50 
88.40 
92.79 
91.34 
88.13 
82.03 
85.20 
89.78 
90.20 


turd 


Pee Ob om om mb OO 
INGNNU -$ 


$ e J O UU 
OUs 


370.0 


304,551 
783 

91 
434,750 


111.90 


,187,050 


941,960 


,141,650 
,083,610 


533,640 

58,800 
529,280 
588,080 


.166,705 


155,250 


,017,635 
,172,855 


907,825 


,382,885 


31 
94 
37 
52 


nw oaa 


840,340 


840,340 
881,010 


119.7 
89.8 
109.8 
96.7 
128.0 


tPrime Western Zinc 


Year 
Ago 
‘4.8 BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 


2 210.000 | THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— Month 


of March (0000's omitted) 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
*— STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
072,110 OF NEW YORK—As of March 31 


.898 000 


7 Imports 
28.472.000 ps 

» 

2 


Exports 
Domestic 
Domestic 


2,395,000 


2 249.000 shipments 


J warehouse credits 
6,761,000 ’ ; 


Dollar. exchange 
192.844.000 — on goods stored and shipped between 
17.657 000 oreign countries 
65,288,000 — 
25,291,000 Total 
BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
622.663 INC.—Month of March 
553.036 Manufacturing number 
Wholesale number 
Retail number 
$758,200,000 Construction nuniber 
529.600.000 Commercial service number 
228,600,000 a 
200,600,000 Total number 
28 000.000 Manufacturing liabilitie 
7 A Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities 


liabilities 
service liabilities 


Construction 
Commercial 


156 Total liabilities 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of March 


283) CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS RECORD — Month of 


13,567,000 


6.1966 March (000’s omitted) 
$66.41 Total U. S. construction 
$33.50 Private construction ‘ — 
Public construction 
State and municipal 
32.600c Federal 
= same COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 
* ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
a As of March 31 (C€00’s omitted) 
13.000c CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
26.000c OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
99.000c SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as or Feb. 28 
83.57 Total consumer credit 
85.20 Instalment credit 
89.51 Automobile 
87.32 Other consume: goods 
84.81 Repairs and modernization loans 
79.60 Personal loans 
82.52 Noninstalment credit 
85.98 Single payment loans 
87.18 Charge accounts 


Service credit 


=| CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—1947-49 
z Month of February 
i All items 
Food 
Food at home 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry and fish 
Dairy products 
Frnits and vegetables 
Other food at heme 
Food away from home (Jan 
Housing 


100— 


J Ah URAA A A A 
è N œo n 


1953 100) 


299,605 


294 74° Rent 
aR Gas and electricity 
90 90: Solid fuels and fvel oil 
£29,286 Housefurnishings 
Household operation 
110.36 Apparel 
Men's and boys 
Women’s and girls 
Footwear 
seas Other appare! 
1,827,240 Transportation 
317,230 Private 
1,470,190 Public 
1,787,420 Medical care 
— Personal care 
271,370 Reading and recreation 
38,140 Other goods and services 
61,370 
299.510 | DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average—100— 
703,440 Month of March: 
98,170 Adjusted for seasonal] variation 
530,212 Without seasonal adjustment 
328 382 
639,303 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 
i : ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
2,802,050 SYSTEM—1947-49—100—Month of March: 
` oe Seasonally adjusted 
= oh as - Unadjusted 
p * NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of March 
PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 
(DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE )—Month 
1,468,371 of March (in billions): 


Total personal income 
Wage and salary receipts, total 
industries 


$74,846,990 


1,314,930 Commodity producing 
10,595 Manufacturing only 
1,304,335 Distributing industries 


Service industries 
Government 


$66,261,004 


388,690 Other labor income 
Business and professional 
388,690 Farm 
525,990 Rental income of persons 
Dividends 
Personal interest income 
Transfer payments 
Less employees’ contribution for social 
insurance 
573,180 Total nonagricultural income 
11,949,250 
12,522,430 | RYE CONDITION—CROP REPORTING 


BOARD U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE— 


As of April 1 
TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS IN DI- 


120.0 RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
91.2 OF U. S. A.—Month of March: 

106.8 Net sales 

95.9 Net purchases 

128.6 


WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION—CROP RE- 
PORTING BOARD U., S. DEPT, OF AGRI- 
CULTURE—As of April 1 (bushels) —- 


Latest 
Month 


$255,389,000 


$408 199,000 
820,781,000 
13,590,000 
255,638,000 
109,870,000 


622,532,000 


$2,230,610, 000$2,048,660,000$1,365,798,000 


271 
152 
786 
266 
135 


1,610 
$26,579,000 
15,231,000 
51,185,000 
20,283,000 
13,344,000 


$126,622,000 


16,607 


$1,912,000 
984,000 
928,000 
658,000 
270,000 


$1,418,000 


$54,102 
42,264 
17,383 
10,793 
2,935 
11,153 
11,838 
4,381 
4,037 
3,420 


143 
129 


102 
104 


£23,559,000 


$409.6 
272.1 
107.3 
84.2 
72.0 
42.3 
50.5 
10.9 
35.5 
13.1 
12.5 
14.0 
27.6 


33.3: 


9.4 
392.6 


89% 


$56,144,200 


1,098,735,000 


Previous Year 
Month Ago 


$222,666,000 $245,729,000 


$388,343,000 $363,561,000 
701,722,000 413,085,000 


12,658,000 10,083,000 
278,836,000 133,746,000 
104,330,000 200,924,000 


562,771,000 244,399,000 


229 224 

149 143 

693 607 

262 241 

116 120 

1,449 1,335 
$23,160,000 $19,170,000 
12,393,000 9,671,000 
30,646,000 14,116,000 
14,943,000 19,427,000 
6,941,000 7,809,000 
$88,083,000 $70,193,000 
*13,258 17,437 
$1,360,000 $2,001,000 
747,000 1,026,000 
613,000 975,000 
525,000 712,000 
88,000 265 ,uv0 
$1,418,000 $805,900 
$55,021 $51 192 
42,782 39.785 
17,611 16,626 
11,050 10,254 
2,967 2,772 
11,154 10,133 
12,239 11,397 
4,314 129 
4,599 4.104 
3,326 3,164 
127.4 125.6 
121.3 117.4 
118.5 1144 
139.1 135.2 
111.6 106.2 
119.1 116.5 
126.1 125.9 
109.5 102.9 
120.0 117.3 
132.3 131.2 
142.9 141.0 
125.9 124.0 
139.6 139.0 
103.6 104.3 
138.3 136.3 
109.4 108.4 
111.4 108.7 

99.1 99.3 

140.3 138.7 

93.0 92.38 

146.2 147.9 
134.0 136.4 
205.5 199.3 
158.5 154.7 
133.7 132.4 
122.2 120.6 
132.6 131.3 

145 138 

109 115 

102 109 

103 111 


£57,968,000 £53,761,000 


$406.2 $397 
271.0 269.3 
106.5 111.6 
84 0 88.8 
72.0 70.8 
42.2 40.0 
50.3 46.9 
10.9 10.8 
35.4 35.4 
13.0 10.1 
12.5 12.5 
14.0 13.9 
27.7 25.9 
31.1 28.3 
94 92 
389.3 382.7 
86% 
$21,349,200 - 
á ._ $43,081,500 
"e . 1,117,131,000 
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NOTE—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 
but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 








® ACR Eiectronics Corp. (5/25) 
Feb. 27, 1961 refiled 125,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For salaries of additional 
personnel, liquidation of debt, research and the balance 
for working capital. Office—551 W. 22nd St., New York 
City. Underwriter—Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Accesso Corp. (5/8-12) 
Jan. 30, 1961 filed 40,000 shares of common stock and 
43,000 shares of preferred stock (par $10) to be offered 
for public sale in units consisting of one share of com- 
mon and one share of preferred stock. Price—$15 per 
unit. Business—The company is engaged in the design, 
manufacture and sale of fluorescent lighting systems, 
acoustical tile hangers, metal tiles and other types of 
acoustical ceiling systems. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of loans and general corporate purposes. Office — 3425 
Bagley Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—Ralph B. 
Leonard & Sons, Inc., New York City (managing). 

Acme Missiles & Construction Corp. 
Jan. 6, 1961 filed 30,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The construction and installation of missile 
launching platforms. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Oftice — 43 North Village Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Action Discount Doliars Corp. 
April 14. 1961 (letter of notification) 42,500 units, each 
unit to consist of one share of common stock (par one 
cent) and one share of class A stock (par $1). Price—$7 
per unit. Business—The sale and redemption of trading 
stamps. Proceeds — For printing trading stamps, cata- 
logues; advertising and franchise development. Office— 
26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—J. B. Co- 
burn Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A-Drive Auto Leasing System, Inc. 
Jan. 19, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of class A stock, of 
which 75,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 25,000 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—$10 per share. Busi- 
ness—The company is engaged in the business of leasing 
automobiles and trucks for periods of over one year. 
Proceeds—To repay loans; open new offices in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and New Haven, Conn.; lease and equip a large 
garage in New York City and lease additional trucks. 
Office—1616 Northern Boulevard, Manhasset, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Hill, Darlington & Grimm, New York City 
(managing). Offering—Imminent. 

Advanced Investment Management Corp. 
Jan. 13,1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3.50 per share. Business—-The company was organ- 
ized in October, 1960 to operate an insurance home of- 
fice service and management company with the related 
secondary purpose of owning investments in entities en- 
gaged in the insurance business. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use the proceeds estimated at $851,895 as a 
reserve for the acquisition of interests in life insurance; 
for furniture and fixtures; for the establishment of a 
sales organization and for working capital. Office—The 
Rector Building, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Ad- 
vanced Underwriters, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Securities Now in Registration 


Aerojet-General Corp. 


April 11, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—This subsidiary of General Tire & Rubber Co., 
is engaged in the research, development and manufac- 
ture of rocket engines and propellants for military and 
space exploration purposes. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of debt. Office—1100 West Hollyvale St., Azusa, 
Calif. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 


Aerotest Laboratories Inc. (5/22-26) 


March 24, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, 
(par 10 cents), of which 40,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 60,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business — The testing of com- 
ponents and systems designed and manufactured under 
government contracts by companies in the missile, space, 
electronic and aircraft industries. Proceeds—To repay 
loans, buy additional equipment and for working capital. 
Office—Deer Park, L. I.. N. Y. Underwriter—Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York City (managing). 


Airwork Corp. (5/8-12) 


March 17, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 6% subordinated de- 
bentures, due May 1, 1976 and 10-year warrants to pur- 
chase 125,000 shares of common stock, to be offered for 
public sale in units consisting of $1,000 of debentures 
and an unattached warrant to purchase an undisclosed 
number of common shares. Price To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The overhaul and sale of aircraft 
engines, instruments and accessories. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for working capital. Office—Millville, 
N. J. Underwriter — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. 
Alaska Creamery Products, inc. 

Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 130,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase equipment, and other necessary materials 
for distribution of dairy products. Address—Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named. 





* Allison Business Services, inc. 

April 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
capital stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The supplying of temporary office personnel. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase assets of Rapid Computing Co., {nc. 
and for general corporate purposes. Office—122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Hancock Secu- 
rities Corp., New York, N. Y. 

® Ali-State Credit Corp. (5/1) 


Feb. 21, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—A sales finance company, spe- 
cializing in the purchase of conditional sales contracts 
from furniture and appliance dealers throughout the 
New York City area. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
debt and for working capital. Office—71 West Merrick 
Blvd., Valley Stream, N. Y. Underwriter—Mortimer B. 
Burnside & Co., Inc. (managing); Stanley Heller & Co.: 
John H. Kaplan & Co., and Philips, Rosen & Appel, all 
of New York City. 


America-Israel Phosphate Co. 

Dec. 23, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of common stock, each 
share of which carries two warrants to purchase two 
additional common shares in the next issue of shares, at 
a discount of 25% from the offering price. Price—$4 per 
share. Business—The prospecting and exploration for 
phosphate mineral resources in Israel. Proceeds—For 
general business purposes. Office —82 Beaver Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Casper Rogers Co., New 
York City (managing). 





k INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
è ITEMS REVISED 


American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres Inc. 
(5/23) $ 

April 12, 1961 filed 140,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of television, radio and 
motion picture theatre facilities and phonograph records 
and music publishing. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holder. Office—7 West 66th St., New York City. Under- 
writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, both of New York City 
(managing). 

American Educational Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 960,900 shares of class A common vot- 
ing stock (par $1) and 240,000 shares of class B non- 
voting common stock to be sold in uints, each unit to 
consist of 4 shares of class A stock and one share of clasg 
B stock. Price—$25 per unit. Business—The writing of 
life insurance and allied lines of insurance. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus. Office — Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Standard Ameri- 
can Securities, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
% American Finance Co., Inc. 
April 21, 1961 filed $500,090 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due 197!; 75,000 shares of common 
stock, and 25,000 common stock purchase warrants to 
be offered for public sale in units consisting of one $200 
debenture, 30 common shares and 10 warrants. Price 
$500 per unit. Business—The company and its subsidi- 
aries are primarily engaged in the automobile sale fi- 
nance business. One additional subsidiary is a Maryland 
savings and loan association and two are automobile 
insurance brokers. Proceeds—For the retirement of de- 
bentures, and capital funds, Office 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. Underwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & 
Co., New York City. Offering-—Expected in late June. 


American Financial Corp. (5 22-26) 

March 24, 1961 filed 175,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 125,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 50,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of three Ohio savings 
and loan associations, an automobile and truck leasing 
business, and a small building contracting business in 
southern Ohio. Proceeds—The repayment of debt and 
for general corporate purposes. Office—3955 Montgomery 
tcead, Norwood, Ohio. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio (managing). 


American Gas Co. 

March 22, 1961 filed 101,081 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of 2.7 new shares for each share held. Price—$3.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion. Office—546 South 24th Ave., Omaha, Neb. Under- 
writer—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago (managing). 
Offering—Expected in early May. 


American Mortgage Investment Corp. 

April 29, 1960 filed $1,800,000 4% 20-yr. collateral trust 
bonds and 1,566,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock. It is proposed that these securities will be 
offered for public sale in units (2,000) known as In- 
vestment Certificates, each representing $900 of bonds 
and 783 shares of stock. Price—$1,800 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used principally to originate mortgage loans and 
carry them until market conditions are favorable for 
disposition. Office —- 210 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter—Amico, Inc. 


Amity Corp. (5/22-26) 
Jan. 17, 1961 filed 88,739 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$3 per share. Business—Land development, 
including the building of an air strip, a marina, and a 
housing cooperative. This is the issuer’s first public fi- 
nancing. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes, in- 
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Japan’s Stock 
Mart Is Nation’s 
New TV Luminary 


The United States has its tele- 
vision popularity leaders in 
“Peter Gunn,” “The Rifleman” 
and “Wagon Train’’—but in Japan 
the new popularity television 
leader is “The Morning Smiles 
Report.” 

And of all things it is a 40- 
minute program presenting in de- 
tail latest developments on the 
country’s booming Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. 

Word to that effect was re- 
ceived by Naomichi Toyama, 
Managing Director, New York of- 
fice, Nikko Securities Co., Ltd.— 
one of Japan’s “Big Four” secu- 
rities firms. 

The new program, Japan's first 
in this field, is being carried on 
the Nippon Education Television 
Network and its popularity is due 


to the fact that currently over 12,- 
000,000 Japanese own common 
stock shares—a greater percent- 
age than in the U. S. 

Star of the program is a tiny 
puppet figure called “Mr. Money” 
who comments on new develop- 
ments. Open appearance featured 
Gakuzo Yoshino, President of 
Nikko and Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange. Future guests 
will include economic, financial 
and other experts. 

A second version of the pro- 
gram runs for 45 minutes after 
the close of the market in the 
afternoon. On Saturdays, a sin- 
gle broadcast runs one hour from 
8:50 a.m. 

Japanese interest in securities 
developed after the end of World 
War II when the occupation au- 
thorities decreed the breaking up 
of the large cartels which for- 
merly held the major interest in 
Japanese enterprise. 


Today stock ownership is the 
rule—and Nikko, for example, has 
over 105 offices, many located in 


subway stations and railroad ter- 
minals, department stores, amuse- 
ment centers and other high traf- 
fic points. 

Appeal to women is particu- 
larly strong and many participate 
in what are called “Money Build- 
ing” clubs seeking to become “yen 
millionaires” equal to $2,800. 


Phila. Inv. Women 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— In con- 
junction with other cities through- 
out the country celebrating 
Invest-in-America Week the 
Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia in cooperation with 
the Invest-in-America Committee 
of Philadelphia have arranged for 
the annual dinner to be held on 
Monday, May 1 at the Barclay. 
Dr. John C. Sevier, author, lectur- 
er and instructor in Management 
at the Temple University, School 
of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration will be the speaker. 
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cluding $170,000 for construction and $12,000 for debt 
reducuon. Office—Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Underwriter—Karen Securities Corp., New York City. 

*% Aldens, Inc. 

April 21, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The sale of merchandise throughout the 
United States by mail order and retail stores. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—5000 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York 
City (managing). 

è Ampoules, Inc. (5/4) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The design and development 
of sterile disposable hypodermic ampoules for adminis- 
tering medication. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses including laboratory equipment, salaries for en- 
gineers, moulds and dies, and working capital. Office— 
238 North Main St., Hudson, Ohio. Underwriters—Brand, 
Grumet & Seigel, Inc., and Kesselman & Co., Inc., both 
of New York City. 

@ Angeles Crest Development Co., Inc. 

Feb. z7, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 7% subordinated de- 
bent -res due April 1, 1971 and 75,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for public sale in units consisting of 
$500 of debentures and 25 common shares. Price—$632.50 
per unit. Business—The company was organized under 
California law in April, 1960, to acquire land for the 
development of residential lots, a golf course and related 
facilities. Proceeds— For the payment of a mortgage 
note, for development expenses and for working capital. 
Office—3436 North Verdugo Road, Glendale, Calif. Un- 
derwriters—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Lester, Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering — 
Imminent. 

Apache Corp. 

March 31, 1961 filed 300 units in the Apache Gas and 
Oil Program 1962. Price—$15,000 per unit. Business— 
The acquisition, holding, testing, developing and oper- 
ating of gas and oil leaseholds. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. Office—523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Underwriter — The company and its sub- 
sidiary, APA, Inc., will act as underwriters for the Pro- 
gram. 

Apache Realty Corp. 

March 31, 1961 filed 1,000 units in the First Apache 
Realty Program. Price—$5,000 per unit. Business—The 
Program plans to engage in the real estate business, with 
empnasis on the acquisition, development and operation 
of shopping centers, office buildings and industrial prop- 
erties. Proceeds — For investment. Office — 523 Mar- 
quette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Blunt El- 
lis & Simmons, Chicago (managing). 

@® Aqua-Chem, Inc. (5/1) 

March 3, 1961 filed 340,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 227,000 are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 113,000 outstanding shares by 
Cleaver-Brooks Co., its parent. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Business — The company, formerly 
Cleaver-Brooks Special Products, Inc., is engaged prin- 
cipally in the development, manufacture and sale of 
equipment used for desalting and purifying sea and 
brackish water. Proceeds — For research and develop- 
ment and working capital. Office — 225 North Grand 
Ave., Waukesha, Wis. Underwriters — Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York City and Loewi & Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (managing). 

Arizona Color Film Processing Laboratories, Inc. 
March 23, 1961 filed 2,100,500 shares of common stock 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each share held. Price 
—22 cents per share. Business—The processing of black 
and white and color film. Proceeds—To repay loans and 
for working capital. Office—2 North 30th Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


% Arizona Public Service Co. (5/23-6/13) 

April 21, 1961 filed 488,986 shares of common stock 
(par $2.50), to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 15 
shares held of record on May 23, with rights to expire 
June 13. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
For expansion. Office—501 South Third Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriters—First Boston Corp., and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (managing). 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (5/15) * 
March 23, 1961 this subsidiary of Middle South Utilities 
filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 1991. of- 
fice—Ninth and Louisiana Streets, Little Rock, Ark. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


OUR SHAREHOLDER EXPLOSION 


Since 1956. the number of individual shareholders in Mid 
America has climbed 53.5%. Chicago alone has more 
owners of stock in publicly held corporations than any 
city save New York. By far the most frequently read news- 
paper in this thriving market is the Chicago Tribune. Why 



















not advert . , 
Tribune? Your Tribune representative will show you how 


a Tribune ad schedule pays off. 
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and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids—'io be received May 15 at 
11:30 a.m. (DST). 
è Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Inc. (5 3) 
March 9, 1961 filed 207,315 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered for public sale by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The manufacture and sale of paint, varnish, 
lacquer and paint cans. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office—1330 South Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Underwriter — Lee Higginson Corp., New York City 
(managing). 

Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
March 30, 1961 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$5 per share. Business—The distribution of 
electronic equipment including high fidelity, radio and 
television conm:ponents. Proceeds—To repay loans, ex- 
pand facilities and for working capital. Office — 525 
Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter— 
Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., New York City. Offering— 
Expected in June. 


© Astek Instrument Corp. 
March 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. 
Business—The manufacture of flight instruments and 
control systems for missiles, space vehicles and aircraft. 
Proceeds—For leasehold improvements, furniture and 
equipment, the purchase of equipment, and working 
capital. Office — Arrionk, N. Y. Underwriter — M. H. 
Woodhill, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
® Atlantic Fund for Investment in U. S. Government 
Securities, Inc. 

July 22, 1960, filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $25 per share. Business —A diversified invest- 
ment company, which will become an open-end company 
with redeemable shares upon the sale and issuance of 
the shares being registered. Proceeds—For investment 
in U. S. Government securities. Office—50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Capital Counsellors, 50 
Broad Street, New York City. Note—I'his company was 
formerly the Irving Fund for Investment in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities, Inc. 

Audiographic inc. 
Feb. 27, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The manufacture and sale of 
fire and burglar warning systems. Proceeds—To estab- 
lish subsidiaries, buy equipment to make component 
parts of warning systems now manufactured by others, 
reduce indebtedness, add to inventory, and for working 
capital. Office—Bellemore, L. I. N. Y. Underwriter— 
First Broad Street Corp., New York City (managing). 

Automated Procedures Corp. 
April 7, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of class A stock (par 
3 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—The company 
offers customized data processing service which involves 
the breaking up of complex accounting operations into 
simple tasks performable by its machines. Proceeds—To 
purchase additional equipment. Office —71 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann 
& Co., New York City. 
© Automation Development, Inc. (51-5) 
Jan. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 
common stock (par 5 cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For further development of the “Skyjector.” Of- 
fice—342 Madison Ave., New York City. Underwriter— 
First Philadelphia Corp., New York, N. Y., and United 
Planning Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Automotive Vacuum Control Corp. 
March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds 
—For advertising, new products and working capital. Of- 
fice—1007 East Second Street, Wichita, Kan. Under- 
writer—Donald J. Hinkley & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


è B. M. C. Industries, Inc. (5/15) 

March 1, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of 7% non-cumulative 
preferred stock (par $7.50); and 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent), of which 50,000 shares are 
to be offered for public sale by the company and 150,000 
outstanding shares by the present holder thereof. The 
offering will be made in units, each unit to consist of 
one preferred share and four common shares. Price— 
$11.50 per unit. Business—The company, formerly Beak- 
atron Manufacturing Corp., manufactures, assembles and 
distributes a diverse line of electronic components for 
use in guidance and communication systems. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Office—1101 1109 
Utica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—International 
Services Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


BarChris Construction Corp. 

March 30, 1961 filed $3,500,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due May 1, 1976. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The design, manufac- 
ture and sale of bowling alleys and bowling equipment. 
Proceeds—For construction of a new plant, development 
of new products and working capital. Office—35 Union 
Square West, New York City. Underwriter—Drexel & 
Co., New York City (managing). Offering — Expected 
in mid-May. 


Beam (James B.), Distilling Co. (5/17) 
March 24, 1961 filed 200,000 outstanding common shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
production of whiskeys, vodka, brandies and cordials. 
Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co.,.New York City (managing). 


Bell Telephone Co. of: Pennsylvania (5/2) 
April 7, 1961 filed $50,000,000 of debentures, due May 1, 
2001. Proceeds—To repay advances from A. T. & T. the 
parent company, and for expansion. Office—1825 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Underwriters—To be deter- 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


April 28 (Friday) 
National Airlines. Inc. 4 Debentures 
Ollering to stockholders Underwritten by Leaman 
a Brothers) $10,288.000 i 
Vitamix Pharmaceutical. Inc. i 
(‘Bache & Co.) 100,000 shares 
May 1 (Monday) 


Aqua-Chem, Inc. . i 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. a} d Loewi & Co 
; 340.000 shares 
Automation Development, Inc..__._______ Common 
(First Philadeivhia Corp. and United Planning Corp.) $150,000 
Beryllium Manufacturing Corp. Common 
x 3 (Eldes Securities Corp.) $472,500 
Community Research & Deveiopm’t, Inc.. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Alex 
y 620.445 shares 
Electro-Mechanical Corp. — Common 
(Manufacturers Securitie Corp.) $224,200 
Emmer Glass Corp. Common 
5 (Clayton Securities Corp.) $760.000 
Fulton Industries, Inc. Common 
Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc. and Walston & Co Inc.) 
233,955 shares 


_...Common 


Common 
Inc.) 


brown & Sons) 


Geriatric Pharmaceutical Corp. Common 
(tT. M. Kirsch Co.) $200,000 
Harvey-Wells Corp. Common 
(Schirmer. Atherton & Co.) $300.000 
Heath (D. C.) & Co. Common 

, (Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 240.000 shares 
Hickory Industries, Inc. Common 


tJ. B. Coburn Associates, Inc.) $125.000 


Marcon Electronics Corp..._____________. Common 
(Meade & Co.) $300,000 

Mohawk Insurance Co. items ae adie __...Common 

7 ; (R. P. Dowd & Co Inc ) $900,000 

National Bagasse Products Corp. Units 

S. D. Fuler & Co. and Howard Weil, Labouisse, 

d à Friedrichs & Co.) $2,654.370 

National Food Marketers. Inc. Common 
(Robert Edelstein Co Inc.) $400,000 

Northern Instrument Corp.____________- Common 
(I. R. E. Investors Corp.) $300,000 

Thrift Courts of America, Inc. Units 


(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $1,600,000 


Washington Natural Gas Co. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Dean Witter & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Inc.) 118,384 shares 


May 2 (Tuesday) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania Debentures 
‘Bids 11 a.m. DST) $50,000,000 


California Financial Corp. Capital 

William R. Staats & Co. and J. Barth & Co.) 88,977 shares 

Norway (Kingdom of) : _ Bonds 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Incec.; 
Lazard Freres & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. Inc.) 


$15,000,000 


Sealectro Corp. Common 
; f (Bac he & Co.) 231,600 shares 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. Common 


(Olfering to stockholders—no underwriting ) 
132,570 share 


May 3 (Wednesday ) 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Inc.. Common 


(Lee Higginson Corp.) 207,315 shares 
Continental Oil Co Debentures 
Morgan Stanley & Co.) $100.000.000 
Fabien Corp. Common 
Goodbody & Co $405,000 
Washington Gas Light Co... Bonds 
Bids 11 a.m. DST) $15,000.000 

May 4 (Thursday) 
Ampoules, Inc. : Common 
Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and Kesselman & Co., Inc.) 


$490 000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR.__Equip.Tr. Ctfs, 
‘Bids 12 noon CDST) $4,800,000 


May 5 (Friday) 


Consolidated Activities, Inc...__..._.._..._ Debentures 
(G. F. Nicholls & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 
Consolidated Activities, INnC..-.-------- 
(G. F. Nicholls & Co.. Inc.) $175,000 
Irvington Steel & Iron Works_-_-_-_-- — Common 
(L. L. Fane & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


May 8 (Monday) 


Common 


a a aa Units 
: (Ralph B. Leonard & Sons, Inc.) $600,000 
SR TS iit ae ht ree hei ats Units 


(Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath) $1,500,000 
o o ee Common 


(Maltz, Greenwald & Co.; Clayton Securities Corp.; Rodetsky, 
Kleinzahler, Walker & Co. and L. C. Wegard & Co.) 
100.00 shares 


California Liquid Gas Corp.-------------Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 125,00 shares 

Dixie Natural Gas Corp.__-----------~----- Common 

(Vestal Securities Corp.) $300,000 

RF a Ee Le ES. Common 
(‘Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 

Toone Tee _..Common 
(Hayden, stone & Co.) 150,000 shares 

Electronic Assistance COrp.-------------- Common 


(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 110,000 shares 
Giannini Scientific Corp.___----- 
‘Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $300,000 
Kings Electronics Co., Inc..-.------------ Common 
(Ross. Lyon & Co., Inc.) $1,180,748 
Opelika Manufacturing Corp.- 

‘(Glore, Forgan & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Philadelphia Aquarium, Inc.__-~-------- Debentures 
(Stroud & Co.) $2,550,000 
Seacrest Industries Inc._....--..--- Common 
A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc. and Williamson Securities Corp.) 
$160,000 
Siain: Tan DOn T aiaa Common 
(F. Eberstadt & Co.) 250.000 shares 
Stratton Corp. .-.-..--.-....----.------Debentures 
(Cooley & Co.) $350,000 
Tamatie. Int.. anna Class A 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 


_Common 


_Common 


Continued on page 42 
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May 9 (Tuesday) 


Customline Control Panels, Inc._......--- Common 
(Blaha & Co., Inc.) $300,000 

King Kullen Grocery Co., Inc.------------ Class A 

(Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Estabrook & Co.) 180,000 shares 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Corp.------------ Bonds 


(Bids 10 a.m. CDST) $30,000,000 
May 10 (Wednesday) 


—— Class A 
(Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 
GE GED iai a Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 300,000 shares 
Decitron Electronics CoOrp.--------------- Common 
(M. L. Lee & Co.) $100,000 
New York Central RR..--------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $4,155,000 
May 11 (Thursday) 
Sterra Pacific Power Co.................... Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. DST) $6,500,000 
May 15 (Monday) 
Arkansas Power & Light Co._..__.___-----_- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. DST) $12,000,000 
eS a ee Units 


(International Services Corp.) $575,000 
E aa aa 
(Shearson, Hammill & Co.) 190,000 shares 


Common 


Eaa — Common 
(Offering to stockholders—nvy underwriting) $3,120,000 
I a dl Common 
(A.G. Becker & Co.) 150,093 shares 
SBOE DIOR CE. onc coc nscdkcowonne- Units 
(Espy & Wanderer, Inc.) $200,000 
Meridian Electronics, Inc._..._.---.------ Common 
tB. N. Rubin & Co. Inc.) $285,000 
Microwave Associates, Inc..------------- Common 
(Lehman Brothers) 240,000 shares 
re I estes Common 
‘Oftering to stockholders—no underwriting) 22,415 shares 
PO Oe Maia Common 
(Amos Treat & Co.. Inc. and Roth & Co., Inc.) $2.200,000 
U. S. Mfg. & Galvanizing Corp.--------- Common 
(Armstrong & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Soror DO Ona Common 
(Lehmen Brothers) 200,000 shares 
Wayne-Gestee CaS nna Common 


(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 80,000 shares 
May 16 (Tuesday) 


Car ee n a aa Common 
(R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc.) $300,000 

Elion Instruments, Inc.._._..........._-- - Capital 

(Warner. Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth) 60,000 shares 

General Economics Corp............._._- Common 
(Continental Planning Co.) $650,000 

Harcourt Brace & World, inc..._...._-_-- Common 

(White. Weld & Co., Inc.) 101.398 shares 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp.______- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. DST) $25,000,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co._______ Debentures 


(Stone & Webster Securities Corp; White. Weld & Co. and 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.) $75,000,000 
Ween Care is thee a eh ns Class A 
(No underwriting) $500,000 
May 17 (Wednesday) 

Beam (James B.) Distilling Co._._..____ Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Pennsylvania Electric Co......._....._-____ Bonds 

: _ (Bids 11 a.m. DST) $10,000,000 
Upper Peninsula Power Co.______________ Common 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp.) 26,000 shares 


May 18 (Thursday) 


Federal Paper Board Co., Inc.____.__~_ Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $20,000,000 


The Commercial and 


a 2—— 
‘bias 11 a.m. DST) $9,000,000 
e OANE — Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Bids 11 a.m. DST) 
éeu,0u5 dNai c> 
May 22 (Monday) 

Aerotest Laboratories Inc.........~.-.----- Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 100,000 shares 
American Financial Corp.....-~--~------- Common 
(Westheimer & Co.) 175,000 shares 
Atmity COED. 6.cccn--.-200000- E Common 
(Karen Securities Corp.) $226,217 
—— Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 122,000 shares 
Chock Full O’ Nuts Corp.-.----------- Debentures 


(F. Eberstadt & Co.) $7,500,000 


Harwyn Publishing Corp.---------------- Common 
(N. A. Hart & Co.) $412,500 
Ohio Mdison Cd... ..........-.--..--..-- 5 -- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. DST) $30,000,000 
Panncoler, — +s- Common 


(Federman, Stonehill & Co.) $800,000 


Real Estate Investment Trust of America_-Ben. Int. 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Lee Higginson Corp.) 500,000 shares 


Schaper Manufacturing Co., Inc._---~---- Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $806,000 


May 23 (Tuesday) 
American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, 
ee ee ee Common 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. and Cyrus J. 
Lawrence & Sons) 140,000 shares 


Arizona Public Service Co.._______-------Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten bv First Boston Corp. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 488,986 shares 
le ER eS Sion cue Common 
(Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill) 50,000 shares 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.------------- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m 


May 24 (Wednesday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.--------- Debentures 


DST) $20,000,000 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. DST) $40,000,000 
U. S. Realty Investment Trust_______-----Ben. Int, 
(Hornblower & Weeks) $3,869,750 
May 25 (Thursday) 
pa OS ee Common 
(Robert Edelstein Co., Inc.) $375,000 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc.__--------~- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. DST) $15,000,000 
May 29 (Monday) 
Ee — Common 
(Casper Rogers & Co.) $300,000 
po Bo i _.Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) Approximately $1,050,000 
I IR oss i ee eee Common 
(Hayaen, Stone & Co.) 125,090 shares 
Progucts Research Ce... <.... >>... _Common 
(Schwabacher & Co.) 283,200 shares 
Rocket Jet Engineering Corp.____-------- Common 


(Thomas Jay, Winsten & Co., Inc. and 
Maltz, Greenwald & Co.) 110,000 shares 
Bee Se Oe Se ne account. Common 


(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 250,000 shares 
Way 31 (Wednesday) 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.__----- Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. DST) $20,000,000 
June 1 (Thursday) 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.______------ Debentures 


(Bids to be received) $30,000,000 


June 5 (Monday) 


Fox-Stanley Photo Products, Inc.__------ Common 
(Equitable Securities Corp.) 387,500 shares 
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Pennsylvania Electric Co.------------- Debentures 
(Bids noon DST) $12,000,000 
Southland Life insurance Co......-_.-----Common 
Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Equitable 
Securities Corp.) 80,000 shares 
June 6 (Tuesday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co._-__-- _Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $2.00,000,000 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.-------- Common 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, «euner & mia nc.) 900,000 shares 


Virginia Chemicals & Smelting Co..._....COmmon 
(White, Weld & Co.) isv,0vG snares 
June 7 (Wednesday) 
Community Public Service Co.------------ -Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 
June 8 (Thursday) 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.......-.......-....-. Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $20,000,000 
June 12 (Monday) 
ntome Properues, INC... .......-.... <4. Class A 
(Eisele & King, Lebaire, Stout & Co.’ $1,462,500 
Manik COUSE.: Saal Soc atb eet sila aks ae Common 
(Stroud & Co.) $1,000.00 
i eB. lL — a r Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $2,000.009 


June 13 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co..............- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. DST) $30,000,000 


June 14 (Wednesday) 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.______..._Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. DST) $30,000,000 

June 15 (Thursday) 

yO eee Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwriiten by 
L. D. Sherman & Co.) 150,000 shares 

Southern Electric Generating Co.______-_-__- Bonds 


(Bids 11 


June 20 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.__Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. DST) $50,000,000 


a.m. DST) $25,000,000 


June 27 (Tuesday) 
Massachusetts Electric Co...:--..----- --.--- Bonds 
(Bids to De receiveu) $17,500,000 
August 8 (Tuesday) 


Northern States Power Co._ 
(Bids to be received) $20,000,000 


September 28 (Thursday) 
Missiesigogss Powe? CO; — Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 
eT ey ee Preferred 


(Bids to be received) 


-Bonds 


October 18 (Wednesday) 


P W O A A N Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,500.000 

Georgia Power Co.___~_-~- sa each be oh ie _...Preferred 
(Bids to be received) $2,000,000 


December 5 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co..-_----_----- 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 


December 7 (Thursday) 
Galt: Dr Beige as ais Sot ww ch eel Bonds 


(Bids to be received) $5,006,000 
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mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received in Room 
2315, 195 Broadway, New York City, up to 11 a.m. 
(DST) on May 2, 1961. 


Beryliium Wanufacturing Corp. (5/1-5) 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 105,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business — The fabrication of pure 
beryllium components and other materials. Proceeds— 
For expansion and inventory, with the balance for work- 
ing capital. Office—253 W. Merrick Rd., Valley Stream, 
L. lL, N. Y. Underwriter—Eldes Securities Corp., New 
York City. 


Big Boy Properties, Inc. 
March 20, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$10 per share. Business—The company plans to 
operate a chain of “Big Boy” restaurants in California. 
Proceeds — For the purchase of restaurants and other 
properties. Office—1001 East Colorado Street, Glendale, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 


è Batt (M.) Co. (5/8) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The issuer manufactures and installs bowling 
lanes and related equipment. Preceeds—For expansion, 
new equipment, the repayment of debts and for working 
capital. Office—315 Third St., Trenton, N. J. Under- 
writers—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York City (man- 
aging); Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass.; Rodet- 
sky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; and 
L. C. Wegard & Co., Levittown, N. J. 


® Blue Haven Industries, Inc. 
March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 


ceeds—To increase inventory, reduce indebtedness and 
for working capital. Office—11933 Vose St., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Underwriter — Carter, Berlind, Potoma & 
Weill, New York, N. Y. is no longer underwriting this 
issue. New underwriter is Pacific Coast Securities Co., 
San Francisco. 


* Bookshelf of America, Inc. 

April 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 74,950 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$4 per share. 
Business—The mail order sale of religious books. Pro- 
ceeds—-For moving expenses, new equipment and work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—889 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—D. H. Blair 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. 
March 29, 1961 filed 38,474 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale by the present 
holders thereof. Price—At the market. Business—The 
manufacture and distribution of pin-setting machines 
used in bowling. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
ee eee Road, Littleton, Mass. Underwriter— 

one. 


® Briel Industries, Inc. 
Feb. 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 26,625 shares of 
class A common stock (par $2.50) to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of one new share 
for each 16 shares held. Price—$8 per share. Preceeds— 
For construction and working capital. Address—Indus- 
trial Park, Shelbyville, Ky. Underwriters—J. J. B. Hil- 
oe & Son and Stein Bros. & Boyce, both of Louisville, 
y. 
Broadcast International, Inc. 
Feb, 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents), Price—$5 per share. 
Business—Producers of radio and television programs. 


Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—3 W., 


57th St.. New York City. Underwriter—Harry Odzer Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Brown Fintube Co. (5/22-26) 

March 27, 1961 filed 122,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $1), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 22,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—-To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The production of heat- 
transfer equipment for use primarily in the petrochemi- 
cal, chemical and refining industries. Proceeds — For 
new equipment and working capital. Office—300 Huroa 
Street, Elyria, Ohio. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, New York City. 


Burgmaster Corp. (5/15-19) 

March 23, 1961 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The manufacture of multiple spindle-turret drilling ma- 
chines. Proceeds—To repay loans, purchase additional 
equipment and real estate, and for working capital. Of- 
fice—15001 South Figueroa Street, Gardena, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co. New York City 
(managing). 


Business Finance Corp. 
Aug. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 195,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—-For business expansion. Office—1800 E. 26th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Cohn Co., Inc., 309 
N. Ridge Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


CTS Corp. (5/10) 

March 16, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no 
par) of which 75,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 225.000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be suppliec 

amendment. Business—Manufaciures electronic and elec- 
tro-mechanical components, primarily variable resistors 
and associated switches. Proceeds—To repay debt and 
for working capital. Office—1142 West Beardsley Ave., 
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Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co New 
York City (managing). 7* 
Cab.e Carriers, inc. 

March 23, 1961 filed 196,109 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany which began operations in 1954, is engaged in the 
research and development of special materia] handling 
systems for industrial and commercial use based on 
company-owned patents. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office—Kirk Boulevard, Greenville, S. C. Under- 
writer—To be named. 


Cad-E-Mobile Corp. of America 
March 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par five cents). Price—$2 per 
share. Proceeds — For salaries, advertising, inventory 
and working capital. Office—1830 N. E. 163rd Street 
North Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Lloyd, Miller & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 
® Cai:fornia Financial Corp. (5/2) 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed 96,040 shares of capital stock, of 
which 35,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 61,040 outstanding shares by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The company, through a subsidiary is engaged 
in the savings and loan business in the San Francisco 
area. It also conducts an insurance agency business, 
renders management services to its subsidiaries and par- 
ticipates in the financing of real estate development 
projects. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and for 
expansion. Office — 11 Tillman Place, San Francisco, 
Calif. Underwriters—William R. Staats & Co., Los An- 
geles and J. Barth & Co., San Francisco. 


California Liquid Gas Corp. (5/8-12) 
March 21, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 50,000 are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 75,000 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business— The sale and distribution of 
liquified petroleum gas and accessory equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—To finance the acquisitions of Ransome Co. of 
Nevada and Liquiefuel, Inc., to retire debt and for work- 
ing capital. Office—P. O. Box 5073, Sacramento, Calif. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Capital For Technica! Industries, Inc. 
April 10, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$10 per share. Business—A small business invest- 
ment company. Proceeds—-To repay a loan and to pro- 
vide long term capital to small business concerns. Office 
—1281 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late May. 
* Capital Properties Inc. 
April 21, 1961 filed $600,000 of 912% debentures due 
1977 and 12,000 shares of common stock to be offered 
for public sale in units of $1,000 of debentures and 20 
common shares. Price—$1,600 per unit. Bu;iness—The 
company plans to purchase and lease back three build- 
lig... uw we erected ty Tower’s Marts, Inc., for use as 
retail di-count department stores. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion of the above properties. Oifice—36 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


® Car Pian System, Inc. (5/16) 

April 10, 1£61 (letter of notification) 109,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per share. 
Business — The leasing of automobiles. Proceeds — For 
expansion. Office—540 N. W. 79th Street, Miami, Fla. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Central Hadley Corp. 

Jan. 27, 1961 filed 41,829 outstanding shares of 5% cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock (par $10), and 
481,450 outstanding common shares. Business—A holding 
company with three wholly owned subsidiaries; B. H. 
Hadley, Inc., which designs, develops, tests and manu- 
factures precision components for fluid control and 
regulation systems for the missile industry; Stellardyne 
Laboratories, Inc., which sells testing and cleaning serv- 
ices to the missile industry; and Central Explorers Co., 
which owns oil leases and develops the leases. Proceeds 
—To the selling stockholders. Office—596 North Park 
Avenue, Pomona, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Chalco Engineering Corp. 

Jan. 30, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
-—$6 per share. Business—The company is engaged in 
the business of engineering, research, development, man- 
ufacturing and installation of custom communication sys- 
tems and electronic, electro-mechanical and mechanical 
cystems and devices for ground support facilities for 
missile and space programs of the U. S. Government. The 
company also manufactures special purpose products 
told for military use. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
loans and for working capital. Offiee — 15126 South 
Broadway, Gardena, Calif. Underwriter — First Broad 
Street Corp., New York City (managing). 


Chock Full O’ Nuts Corp. (5/22-26) 

April 7, 1961 filed $7,500,000 of subordinated debentures, 
due May 1, 1961. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The operation of a chain of restaurants in the 
New York City area, and the packaging and retail sale 
of coffee. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—425 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York City (managing). 


Chroma-Glo, Inc. 
March 2, 1961 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price — $3.30 per share. 
Business — The manufacture of pressure sensitive em- 
blems. Proceeds—For payment of obligations; purchase 
of equipment; and for working capital. Office—525 Lake 
Ave.. S.. Duluth 2, Minn. Underwriter—Jamieson & Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Offering—Imminent. 
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Church Builders, Inc. 
Feb. 6, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock, series 
2. Price—$5.50 per share. Business—A closed-end diver- 
sified investment company of the management type. 
Proceeds—For investment. Office—501 Bailey Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Distributor—Associates Management, 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Circie-The-Signts, inc. 
Mar. 30, 1960 filed 165,000 shares of com. stock and $330,- 
QUu of debentures (iU-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Proceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Ciairtone Sound Corp. Ltd. 
March 29, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The de- 
sign, manufacturing and distribution of stereophonic 
high fidelity radio-phonograph consoles and accessories 
Proceeds — For research and development, expansion, 
increased inventories and repayment of debt. Office— 
118 Rivalda Road, Weston, Ont., Canada. Underwriter— 
Reiner, Linburn & Co., New York City (managing). Of- 
fering—Expected in late May. 
* Ciark Equipment Credit Corp. 
April 21, 1961 filed $20,000,009 of debentures, series A, 
due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The financing in the U. S. and Canada of retail 
time sales of products manufactured by Clark Equip- 
ment Co., parent. Proceeds—Yor the repayment of debt. 
Office—324 East Dewey Ave., Buchanan, Mich. Under- 
writers—Lehman Brothers end Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York City (managing). 

Coastal Acceptance Corp. 
March 1, 1961 (letter of notification) $175,000 of 10-year 
7% registered series notes to be offered in varying de- 
nominations of $100 to $1,000. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office —36 Lowell Street, Man- 
chester, N. H. Underwriter—Shontell & Varick, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Ccastal Publications Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 
60 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The preparation of technical literature on the use 
and maintenance of complicated electronic equipment 
produced for the Department of Defense. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—130 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Jesup & Lamont, New 
York City. 

Colber Corp. 
Jan. 26, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of resistors. Preceeds—For pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, leasehold improve- 
ments and for working capital. Office—26 Buffington St., 
Irvington, N. J. Underwriter—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., 
80 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 


%* Columbia Gas System, Inc. (6/1) 
April 21, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due June 
1986. Office—120 E. 4ist St, New York City. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., and White, Weld & Co. (iointly). Bids—To be re- 
ceived at the company’s office on June 1. 

Commerce Oi) Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1958 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,400,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


® Commercia! Investment Co. 

March 2, 1961 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of stock in a customer’s showroom; pay- 
ment on a note and for working capital. Office—-1963 W. 
Burnside St., Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Shiels Secu- 
rities Inc., Portland, Ore. Note—This offering was with- 
drawn April 3. 


®@ Community Research & Development, Inc. 
(5/1-5) 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 620,445 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of its common stock 
and 6% convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1972 on the 
basis of one new share for each two common shares held, 
and 105 shares for each $1,000 of debentures held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The devel- 
opment, ownership and management of income produc- 
ing real estate projects. Proceeds — For construction. 
Office—14 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. Under- 
writer—Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. (manag- 
ing). 


% Ccmponents Specialties, Inc. 

April 20, 1£61 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.50 per share. 
Busines:—The importation and sale of electronic sub- 
miniature components. Proceeds— For repayment of 
debt: advertising, and inventory. Office —3 Foxhurst 
Road, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — Fund Plan- 
ning, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Comptometer Corp. 
March 31, 1961 filed 160,401 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
common stock; 64% subordinated convertible sinking 
fund debentures, series A, due 1970; and option agree- 
ments for the purchase of common shares. Warrants 
will be issued on the basis of one right for each common 
share held on the record date, one right for each share 
issuable upon conversion of a series A debenture, as if 
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such debenture had been converted, and one right for 
each share issuable under the option agreements. The 
warrants will provide that one new share will be issuable 
for each eight rights tendered. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company’s activities are or- 
ganized on a divisional basis—Business Machines, Com- 
munications and Electronics, Business Forms, Burke Golf 
and Worthington Golf Ball Divisions. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of debt and for working capital. Office—5600 
West Jarvis Ave., Chicago, Ill. Underwriters — To be 
named. 

® Computer Equipment Corp. 

April 5, 1961 (letter of notification) 46,780 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
10 shares held of record April 20. Price—$2.10 per share. 
Proceeds—-For research and production, and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 11612 W. Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Holton, Henderson & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


® Consolidated Activities, Inc. (5/5) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 644% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due April 30, 1976, to be offered 
by the company and 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
50c) to be offered by a selling stockholder. Price-—(De- 
benture) 101% of the principal amount. (Stock) $3.50 
per share. Business—The issuer is principally engaged 
in the construction and operation of bowling alleys. 
Proceeds—To retire a mortgage and outstanding deben- 
tures, for cons*ruction of a new bowling allev l 
for general corporate purposes. Office—26 West North- 
field Road, Livingston, N. J. Underwriter —G. F. Nicholls 
& Co., Inc., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Consolidated Bowling Corp. 5 

March 29, 1961 filed 738,000 shares of common stock and 
$900,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures, due 
in July, 1981. Prices—For the stock: $3.50 per share; 
for the debentures: 100% of principal amount. Business 
—Operates bowling centers and owns real estate. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion. Office—880 Military Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Consolidated Business Systems, Inc. 

March 30, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The design, 
development, manufacture and sale of standard and cus- 
tom made printed and lithographed business forms. 
Proceeds — To repay loans, purchase additional eauip- 
ment, and for working capital. Office—400 Jersey 
Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. Underwriter—Milton D. 
Blauner & Co., Inc., and M. L. Lee & Co., Inc., both of 
New York City. Off.ring—Expected in late May to early 
June. 


Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

April 10, 1961 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), to be offered for subscription by holders of out- 
standing common stok at the rate of one new share for 
each 8 shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture and sale of cigars. Proceeds 
—For expansion. Office—529 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Underwriter—Exstman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in late May. 


% Consolicated Natural Gas Co. (5/24) 

April 24, 1961 filed $40,000,000 of debentures due May 
1, 1986. Business—A holding company for six operatirg 
concerns engaged in the na‘ural gas business. Proceeds 
—For construction. Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co, and First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co., and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis (jointly). Bids—To be received on May 24 
at 11:30 a.m. (DST) in Room 3006, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Information Meeting — Scheduled for 
May 19 at 10:30 a.m. (DST) at the Bankers Club, 40th 
Floor, 120 Broadway, New Ycrk City. 


Consumers Automatic Vending, Inc. 

March 31, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—The installa- 
tion, maintenance and servicing of automatic vending 
machines, including complete in-plant automatic cafe- 
terias, in the metropolitan New York area. Proceeds 
—For equipment, the reduction of debt and other cor- 
porate purposes. Office — 59-05 56th Street, Maspeth, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Diran, Norman & Co., and V. S. 
Wickett & Co., Inc., both of New York City. Offering— 
Expected sometime in May. 


Continental Oil Co. (5/3) 
April 7, 1961 filed $100,000,000 of debentures, due 1991. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
company and its subsidiaries produce, refine, transport 
and market petroleum and petroleum products. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay debt, make advances to affiliates and 
for expansion. Office—1300 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Continental Trust Co. 
March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 297,000 shares ot 
preferred stock and 297,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units of one share of preferred and one share 
of common. Price—$1.01 per unit. Proceeds—For op- 
erating expenses. Office — Scottsdale Savings Building, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Underwriter— Preferred Securities, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Cortez Life Insurance Co. 
Jan. 12, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Business—The company ts engaged 
in the business of writing life insurance, annuity policies 


Continued on page 44 
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and re-insurance. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—304 Main St., Grand Junction Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Criterion Insurance Co. (5/15) 

March 27, 1961 filed 520,000 shares of common stock 
(par $2), to be offered for subscription by commun 
stockholders of Government Employees Life Insurance 
Co., and Government Employees Corp., on the basis of 
one new share for each 10 shares held of record March 
30, and by stockholders of Government Employees In- 
surance Co., on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares held of record March 30, with rights to expire 
about June 5. Price—$6 per share. Business—The com- 
pany was organized on March 22, 1961 by the manage- 
ment of the three Government Employees Group com- 
panies and plans to engage in all kinds of fire and 
casualty insurance business. Preceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Government Employees Insur- 
ance Building, Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


® Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

March 14, 1961 filed $12,000,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1981, being offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 25 common shares held of record April 
24 with rights to expire May 3. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Business—A holding company whose 
subsidiaries publish books and operate radio and TV 
stations. Proceeds—To repay loans. Office—640 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Underwriter — Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York City (managing). 


® Curley Co. Inc. (5/23) 
March 30, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The manufacture and packaging of household liquid de- 
tergents for’distribution under private labels. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—Jefferson and 
Masters Sts., Camden, N. J. Underwriter—Carter, Ber- 
lind, Potoma & Weill, New York City (managing). 
® Customline Control Panels, Inc. (5/9) 
Feb. 21, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares cf 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of control panels for central- 
ized control of chemical and industrial processes. Pro- 
ceeds—For a training program for additional engineering 
personnel; additional capital equipment; payment of a 
bank loan; opening of a Los Angeles sales and engineer- 
ing office; research and development and working capi- 
tal. Office—1379 E. Linden Avenue, Linden, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Blaha '& Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Daito Corp. 
March 29, 1960 filed 431,217 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record Oct. 7 at the rate of one-and-a-half 1.2w shares 
for each share then held. Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For the retirement of notes and additional work- 
ing capital. Office—Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—Ster- 
ling, Grace & Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 

Data Processing, Inc. 
April 12, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
no par common stock. Price—$4 per share. Business— 
The research, design and development of advanced digi- 
tal computer programs. Proceeds—To purchase or lease 
computer equipment. Office—1334 Main St., Waltham, 
Mass. Underwriter — First Weber Securities Corp., 79 
Wall St., New York City. 

Davis Industries 
March 16, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—$3 per share. Office—111 North 
La Cienega Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Under writer— 
Raymond Moore & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

De-Fliectronics, Inc. 
April 13, 1961 (letter of notification) 112,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture of electronic components and 
assemblies. Proceeds — For the purchase of inventory: 
manufacturing facilities and working capital. Office—50 
E. Third St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—Theo- 
dore Arrin & Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Dean Milk Co. (5/15-19) 
March 31, 1961 filed 150,093 shares of common stock, of 
which 100,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 50,093 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The wholesale distribution of milk and 
milk products in the middle west. Proceeds—For the re- 
payment of debt and for working capital. Office—3600 
River Road, Franklin Park, Ill. Underwriter — A. G. 
Becker & Co., Chicago (managing). 
® Decitron Electronics Corp. (5/10) 
March 16, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent), of which 30,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 20,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price — $2 per 
share. Business — The design, manufacture and sale of 
electronic equipment for the U. S. Government. Pro- 
ceeds — For research and development and for working 
capital. Office—850 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Un- 
derwriter—M. L. Lee & Co.. New York City. 


Delanco Electric Machine Co., Inc. 
Jan. 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$3 per share. Busi- 
mess—The company operates three retail stores selling 
sewing machines and electrical appliances. Preceeds— 





For expansion and’ general corporate purposes. Office: 


—lIl Delancey Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Michael Pariser Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Deita Design, Inc. 


ma 28, 1960 filed 100.000 shares of capital stock. Price 
4.50 per share. Business — Development of vacuum 
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system components. Proceeds — For acquisition of land 
and construction of a factory; purchase of new machin- 
ery and tooling; inventory and working capital. Office— 
3163 Adams Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 
® Detroit Tractor, Ltd. 
May 26, 1960 filed 1,375,000 shares of class A stock. Of 
this stock, 1,125,000 shares are to be offered for the com- 
pany’s account and the remaining 250,000 shares are to 
be offered for sale by the holders thereof. Price—Not to 
exceed $3 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase of machine tools, payment of $95,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1221 E. Keating Avenue, Muskegon, Mich 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. Note—This 
statement was withdrawn April 21. 
è Development Corp. of America 
March 30, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—The develop- 
ment and construction of single-family residences and 
communities in Florida. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office —5707 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Fla. Underwriter—Amos Treat & €o.. Inc., 
New York City (managing). Offering — Expected in 
late May. 

Dictron, Inc. 
March 29, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For raw materials, production, testing and working 
capital. Office — 3650 Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwriter—Royer Securities Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 
April 10,1961 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The production, harvesting and marketing of agricul- 
tural products, especially fruits. Proceeds—For the re- 
payment of a loan. Office — 350 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San 
Franicsco. Offering—Expected in late May. 


® D:xie Natural Gas Corp. (5/8-12) 
Dec. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 2 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Develops oil and gas leases in West Virginia. Pro- 
ceeds — For general business purposes. Office — 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Underwriter—Vestal Se- 
curities Corp., New York City. 
Dixon Chemical Industries, Inc. 
March 31, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated income debentures due 1981 to be offered for 
subscription by holders of the company’s common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
manufacture of sulfuric acid. Proceeds—For the con- 
struction of a new plant and for working capital. Office 
—1260 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. Underwriter— 
P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc, New York City (manag- 
ing). Offering—Expected in late May to early June. 
Dixon Chemical & Research, Inc. 
March 31, 1961 filed $2,900,000 of 6% convertible sinking 
fund debentures, due 1978. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The production of sulfuric acid, 
liquid sulfur dioxide, aluminum sulfate, chromic acid 
and corrosion-resistant coatings. Proceeds— For con- 
struction of a new plant, repayment of debt, and work- 
ing capiial. Office—1260 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late May to early 
June. 
® Dodge Wire Corp. (5/8-12) 
Dec. 7, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture of woven 
aluminum screen cloth. Proceeds—The repayment of in- 
debtedness and general corporate purposes. Office—In- 
dustrial Blvd., Covington, Ga. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 
* Dollar Mutual Fund, Inc. 
April 25, 1961 filed 100,000,900 shares of capital stock. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Office— 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Fund Distributors, Inc. 


Dolomite Glass Fibres, Inc. 

Dec. 27, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of 7% preferred stock 
(cumulative - convertible); 200,000 class A common 
shares (voting) and 1,000,000 common shares (non-vot- 
ing). Price—$10 per share for the preferred and $1 per 
share for the class A and common shares. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of glass fibre for insulation and 
glass fibre threads, mats and rovings for use in the pro- 
duction of reinforced plastics. Proceeds—For working 
capital and the purchase of additional equipment. Office 
—1037 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Doughboy Industries, Inc. 

April 12, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
manufacture and sale of flour used for spaghetti, mac- 
aroni and noodles; the production of animal feeds, 
plastic toys and swimming pools, and the manufacture 
of machinery for heat sealing and labeling containers. 
Proceeds — For working capital and the repayment of 
loans. Office—New Richmond; Wis. Underwriter—Kal- 
man & Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. (managing). 


® Duke Power Co. 

March 14, 1961 filed 368,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 30 shares held of 
record April 24, with rights to expire May 15. Priee— 
$45 per share. Proceeds — To repay short-term loans. 
Offices—Charlotte 1, N. C.; Flemington, N. J., and 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Underwriter—None. 


® Dubow Chemical Corp. 

April 10, 1961. (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par one cent). Price—$2.25 per 
share. Business—The development and manufacture of 
chemical products. Preceeds—For general corporate pur- 
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poses. Office—222 Newbridge Ave., East Meadow, L. I., 
N. Y. Underwriters — Planned Investing Corp., New 
York City and Fidelity Investors Service, £ast Meadow, 
L.i. E. 

Duplex Vending Corp. 
March 20, 1961 filed 160,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—A dis- 
tributor of the coin-operated commercial washers, and 
dryers, heaters and other equipment produced by In- 
ternational Duplex Corp. Proceeds—For expansion and 
working capital. Office—641 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering—Expected in May. 
è Eastern Camera Exchange, Inc. 
See Eastern Camera & Photo, Corp., below. 
© Eastern Camera & Photo Corp. 
Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
con .non stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Operating a chain of retail stores and concessions 
sellag cameras, film and photographic supplies and 
equ. pment; also processes and prints black and white 
photographic film. Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness in- 
curred by acquisitions, to pay notes due, and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—68 W. Columbia Street, 
Hempstead, N. Y. Underwriter—Casper Rogers & Co.., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—-This company formerly was 
named Eastern Camera Exchange, Inc. 

Eastern Lime Corp. (5/29-6/2) 
March 31, 1961 filed $700,000 of subordinated debentures, 
due 1976. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Busi- 
ness—The operation of a quarry in Kutztown, Pa., and 
the production of limestone for cement companies. 
Proceeds—For new equipment and the repayment of 
debt. Office—Kutztown, Pa. Underwriters—Stroud & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia and Warren W. York & Co., Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. (co-managers). 


® Economy Book Co. (5/8) 

March 15, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) of which 75,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 75,000 outstanding 
shares, by the present holders thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The company and its 
subsidiaries are engaged principally in the binding of 
children’s hard cover books. Proceeds—For new equip- 
ment, moving expenses and working capital. Office—511 
Joyce Street, Orange, N. J. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone 
& Co., New York City (managing). 


* Electrarc, Inc. 

April 21, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, 
Price — $5 per share. Business — The research and de- 
velopment of arc welding and wire shielding. Proceeds 
—For.,equipment, working capital and miscellaneous 
expenses. Office—505 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. Un- 
derwriter—P. de Rensis & Co. Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Electro Industries, Inc. 

July 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
class A common stock (no par) and 20,000 shares of addi- 
tional class A common stock to be offered to the under- 
writers. Prices—Of class A common, $2 per share; of 
additional class A common, 2% cents per share. Proceeds 
—To expand the company’s inventory to go into the 
packaging and export of electrical equipment, and for 
working capital. Office—1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Carleton Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 


@® Electro-Mechanica! Corp. (5/1-5) 

March 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 54,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2.30 per share. 
Business—The company designs, develops and produces 
electronic test equipment and systems for the communi- 
cations and data processing fields. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and general corporate purposes. Office—Town 
Dock Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriter—Manu- 
facturers Securities Corp., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i. N. F. 


@® Electro-Nuclear Metals, Inc. 

Aug. 31, 1960 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To purchase new equipment, rental and for administra- 
tive costs. Office—115 Washington Blvd., Roseville, Calif 
Underwriter — A. J. Taranto & Co., Carmichael, Calif 
Note—tThis issue was withdrawn from registration. 


è Electronic Aids, Inc. 

March 29, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price $3 per share 
Business—Engaged in medical electronics and the pro- 
duction of electronic teaching devices. Proceeds — To 
purchase equipment and raw materials, and for working 
capital. Office—857 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. Un- 
derwriter—R. Topik & Co., Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New 
Oru, a. Y, 


Electronic Assistance Corp. (5/8-12) 

March 17, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 50,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holder thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The design, engineer- 
ing, manufacture and sale of radar altimeters, communi- 
cations devices and test equipment. Proceeds—For in- 
vestment in a new subsidiary and for expansion of pres- 
ent facilities. Office—20 Bridge Avenue, Red Bank, N. J. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City 
(managing). 


Electronic Associates, Inc. 
March 30, 1961. filed 75,000- shares of capital stoe'< ¢par 
. $1).. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The development, production and sale of analog com- 
puters and precision electronic laboratory equipment; 
and also eomputer engineering serviees at three centers 
in the United States and Europe. Proceeds —-To repay 
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joans and for working capital. Office — Long Branch 
N. J. Underwriter—W. C. Langley & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 

Eigeet Optical Co., Inc. 
March 28, 1461 filed 180,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $6.50 per share. Business — The production of 
lenses and optical systems for camera manufacturers. 
Proceeds—For repayment of bank loans, new machinery, 
research and development, with the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office—838 Smith Street, Rochester 
N. Y. Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 
è Elion Instruments, Inc. (5/16) 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed 60,000 outstandıng shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents), together with five-year warrants 
for the purchase of 6,000 new capital shares, to be of- 
fered for sale in units of one share of stock and one- 
tenth of a warrant. No sale will be made of less than 
10 such units. Price—To be related to the price of the 
company’s stock in the over-the-counter market imme- 
diately prior to the offering. Business—The firm makes 
and sells instruments and equipment for scientific and 
industrial measurement and analyses. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders, who are two company officers who will 
lend the net proceeds to the company. Office—430 Buck- 
ley St., Bristol, Pa. Underwriter — Warner, Jennings, 
Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emmer Glass Corp. (5/1-5) 
March 8, 1961 filed 190,000 shares of class A common 
stock, of which 160,000 shares are to be offered for pub- 
lic sale by the company and 30,000 outstanding shares. 
by the present holder thereof. Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale of glass, metal, fiber and plastic contain- 
ers; and housewares and garden accessories. Proceeds— 
For the repayment of debt and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—6250 N. W. 25th Ave., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass. (man- 
aging). 
® Empire Devices, Inc. (5/29) 
April 3, 1961 filed 105,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock to be offered for public sale by the present holders 
thereof. Price—Between $10 and $12 per share. Business 
—The manufacture of electronic test equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York 
City (managing). 

Empire Life Insurance Co. of America 
March 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds— 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—2801 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Consolidated Se- 
curities, Inc., 2801 W. Roosevelt Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Enterprise Equipment, Inc. 

April 5, 1961 filed 12,000 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($25). Business—The com- 
pany was organized in January, 1961, by Arden Farms 
Co., parent, to own and lease trucks and equipment 
used in the processing and distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts. Preceeds—-For general corporate purposes. Office 
—1501 Fourth Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. Underwrit- 
er—None. 


Equity Capital Co. 

April 7, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1.25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
— The making of short-term construction and second 
mortgage loans, and the buying of improvement loan 
obligations from the holders thereof. Proceeds—To re- 
tire debt and for working capital. Office — 430 First 
Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City (managing). 
Offering—Expected some time in June. 


® Fabien Corp. (5/3) 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 60,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—$6.75 per share. Business—The company, 
formerly Fabien Textile Printing Corp., is engaged in 
the printing of colored designs on various types of 
materials. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office— 
Lodi, N. J. Underwriter—Goodbody & Co., New York 
City (managing). 


Far West Financial Corp. 

March 30, 1961 filed 950,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which a maximum of 770,000 shares will be offered for 
public sale by the company, and a maximum of 180,000 
outstanding shares will be offered by the present hold- 
ers thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The company owns a majority of State Mutual 
Savings & Loan Association capital stock and operates 
an insurance agency. Proceeds—To repay loans, and to 
make loans to developers of real estate projects. Office 
—415 West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 


Faradyne Electronics Corp. 

Jan. 30, 1961 filed $2,000,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures. Price—100% of principal amount, 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of high reliability materials and basic 
electronic components, including dielectric and electro- 
iytic capacitors and precision tungsten wire forms. Pro- 
ceeds—For the payment of debts and for woorking capital. 
Office—471 Cortlandt Street, Belleville, N. J. Under- 
writer—S. D. Fuller Co. 


Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. (5/18) 
April 18, 1961 filed $20,000.000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture of folding boxboard, 
paperboard, corrugated containers and machine made 
glassware. Proceeds—For a new mill at Versailles, Conn., 
and modernization of existing facilities. Office—24 River 
Road, Bogota, N. J. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 


New York City (managing). 
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Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
March 29, 1961 filed 220,462 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents), to be offered for public sale 
by the present holder thereof, Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The manufacture and distribution 
of prefabricated metal shower cabinets, glass shower en- 
closures and pre-cast shower floors. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholder. Office — Michael Court, Plainview, 
L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. 
Louis and New York City. Offering—Expected in early- 
to-mid June. 

Filtors, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 271,000 shares of common stock, 
of which 122,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 149,000 outstanding shares, by the 
present holders thereof. Price—$7 per share. Business— 
The design, manufacture and sale of subminiature and 
microminiature hermetically sealed relays. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—30 Sagamore 
Hill Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. Underwriter—Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis (managing). Offering— 
Expected in early-to-mid June. 

Fireco Sales Ltd. 
March 31, 1961 filed 123,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The service merchandising of non-food 
consumer items in Canada, mainly in supermarkets. Pro- 
ceeds — For the selling stockholder. Office 33 Racine 
Rd., Rexdale (Toronto), Canada. Underwriter—McDon- 
nell & Co., New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in early May. 
® First Small Business Corp. of New Jersey 
April 18, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par 
$1), to be offered for public sale by the present holder 
thereof. Price — $12.50 per share. Business — A small 
business investment company organized in July, 1960, 
by the National State Bank of Newark, sole stockholder. 
Proceeds—For investment and working capital. Office 
810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. Underwriters—Shearson, 
Hammill & Co., New York City and Heller & Meyer, 
East Orange, N. J. Offering—Expected in early June. 

First Small Business Investment Company 

of Tampa, Inc. 

Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$12.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
*% Flato Realty Fund 
April 21, 1961 filed 2,000,000 shares of participation in 
the Fund. Price—$10 per share. Business—A new real 
estate investment trust. Proceeds — For investment. 
Office—Highway 44 and Baldwin Blvd., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Distributor—Flato, Bean & Co., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Fox Head Brewing Co. 
March 16, 1961 (letter of notification) 52,806 shares of 
common stock (par $1.25). Price—At-the-market at time 
of sale. Proceeds—For redemption of preferred stock, 
and working capital. Office—227 Maple Avenue, 
Waukesha, Wis. Underwriter — Milwaukee Co. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Fox-Stanley Photo Products, Inc. (6/5-9) 

March 29, 1961 filed 387,500 shares of common stock 
(par $1) of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for 
publie sale by the company and 337,500 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—In May 1961 the com- 
pany plans to take over the businesses of The Fox Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., and the Stanley Photo Service, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., which are now engaged in the processing 
of photographic films and the sale of photographic 
equipment. Proceeds—For working capital and possible 
future acquisitions. Office—1734 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Tex. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Friden, Inc. 

March 30, 1961 filed 360,000 shares of common stock of 
which 150,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 210,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture and sale of various 
products such as calculators, adding machines, data 
processing equipment, Ticketograph machines and elec- 
tronic heaters. Proceeds— For plant expansion, new 
equipment, prepayment of loans, and inventory. Office 
—2350 Washington Avenue, San Leandro, Calif. Under- 
writers—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City. 
Offering—Expected in late May. 


Frontier Airlines, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 250,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The transportation by air of passengers, property 
and mail between 66 cities in 11 states. Proceeds—For 
the selling stockholders. Office — 5900 E. 39th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—To be named. 


® Fulton Industries, Inc. (5/1) 

Feb. 21, 1961 filed 233,955 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—Produces textiles, automotive parts, metal cast- 
ings, cotton ginning equipment and pre-engineered steel 
buildings. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office— 
Atlanta, Ga. Underwriters — Robinson-Humphrey. Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., and Walston & Co., Inc., New York 
City (mənaging). 


Futterman Corp. 
March 31, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of class A stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The owning, managing, constructing, acquiring, 
leasing and sale of real estate properties. Proceeds—For 
the purchase of properties. Office—580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
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“Se York City (managing). Offering—Expected in early 
May. 

G. B. Components, Inc. 
April 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For repayment of loans and working capital. Office— 
14621 Arminta St., Van Nuys, Calif. Underwriter— 
Bareer Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, 
a. 

GPC, Inc. 
March 27, 1961 filed 2,180 shares of class A common 
stock and $125,000 principal amount of certificates of 
indebtedness to be offered in 1,680 units. Price—For the 
stock: $25 per share. For the certificates: $75 per unit. 
Business—The company is now constructing a 32 lane 
bowling center on Route 58 in Portsmouth, Va. Proceeds 
— For construction expenses. Office —316 New Kirn 
Building, Portsmouth, Va. Underwriter—None. 
® G-W Ameritronics, Inc. 
Jan. 25, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock and 
1€9,000 warrants to purchase a like number of common 
shares, to be offered for public sale in units, each con- 
sisting of one share of common stock and two warrants. 
Each warrant will entitle the holder thereof to purchase 
one share of common stock at $2 per share from March 
to August 1961 and at $3 per share from September 1962 
to February 1964. Price — $4 per unit. Business — The 
company (formerly Gar Wood Philadelphia Truck 
Equipment, Inc.), distributes, sells, services and installs 
Gar Wood truck bodies and equipment in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, under an exclusive franchise. 





Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office— 
Kensington and Sedgley Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
derwriter—Fraser & Co., Inc, Philadelphia, Pa. Offer- 


ing—Expected in early May. 

Gateway Sporting Goods Co. 
March 20, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
retail sale of sporting goods, photographic equipment, 
toys, luggage and other recreational items. Proceeds— 
For expansion. Office—1321 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Underwriter—Stern Brothers & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Offering—Expected in early May. 

Gem International, Inc. 
April 6, 1961 filed 150,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The operation of closed-door membership de- 
partment stores in Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Wichita, Washington, D. C., and Honolulu. 
Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—10900 
Page Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. Underwriters—Bosworth, 
Sullivan & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo., and Scherck, Richter 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. (managing). Offering — Expected 
some time in June. 


© General Economics Corp. (5/16) 

March 8, 1961 filed 130,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—The company is active in 
the over-the-counter market as both broker and prin- 
cipal, sells mutual fund securities and life insurance, and 
finances the payment of life insurance premiums, Pro- 
eceeds—For additional working capital. Office—130 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. Underwriter—Continental 
Planning Co., 130 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 


® General Precision Equipment Corp. 

March 28, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—A 
holding company whose subsidiaries are engaged in the 
production of electronic and electro-mechanical compo- 
nents and equipment for military aircraft, naval vessels, 
missiles and space vehicles. Proceeds—To repay debt. 
Office—50 Prospect Ave., Tarrytown, N. Y. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp., and Tucker, Anthony and R. L. 
Day, both of New York City (managing). 

è Geriatric Pharmaceutical Corp. (5/1-5) 

Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The distribution and sale of geriatric pharmaceuti- 
cals. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office— 
45 Commonwealth Boulevard, Bellerose, N. Y. Under- 
writer—T. M. Kirsch Co., New York, N. Y. 

Giannini Scientific Corp. (5/8-12) 

Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price— $10 per share. 
Business—Research, development and manufacturing in 
technological fields. Proceeds— For general corporate 
purposes. Office—30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Kidder. Peabody & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Gilbert Data Systems, Inc. 

April 14, 1961 filed 175,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—The affixing of price tags, 
packing, warehousing of apparel and other services for 
department and chain stores. Proceeds—For plant addi- 
tions, repayment of debt and working capital. Office— 
441 Ninth Ave., New York City. Underwriter—Schrijver 
& Co., New York City. 


Girard Industries Corp. 
March 22, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—The manufac- 
ture, and sale of certain types of furniture to retail deal- 
ers. Proceeds—For a new plant, equipment and working 
capital. Office—San Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriter— 
Edwards & Hanly, Hempstead, N. Y. (managing). Brand, 
Grumet & Seigel, Inc.; Kesselmann & Co., Inc.; Casper 
Rogers & Co., Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected 
in late May. 

Golden Triangle Industries, Inc. 
March 29, 1961 filed 87,500 shares of common stock. 
Price — $4 per share. Business — The manufacture and 
sale of doll carriages, hobby horses and pony stock 
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horses. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 100 
South 30th and Jane Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. Under- 
writer—Robert M. Harris & Co., Inc., Philadeiphia. 


Grayco Credit Corp. 

Jan. 16, 1961 (letter ot notification) $150,000 of 10-year 
7% sinking fund debentures and 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units consisting of 
50 shares of common and $100 of debentures. Price—-$200 
per unit, Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 1012 
Market St., Johnson City, Tenn. Underwriter—Branum 
Investment Co.. Inc.. Nashville. Tenu. 


Great Lakes Bowling Corp. 
Feb. 24, 1961 filed $1,250,000 of 6% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due 1976. Price—$1,000 per deben- 
ture. Business—The operation of bowling centers with 
aaujoining retreshment facilities in Michigan. Proceeds— 
For construction and working capital. Office — 6366 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Great Southern Financial Corp. 
March 15, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
company plans to engage in the insurance and finance 
business. Proceeds — To organize subsidiaries. Office— 
First National Bank Bldg., Gadsden, Ala. Underwriter— 
None. 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
March 31, 1961 filed 436,086 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 210,320 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 225,766 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The publication and distribution 
of hard cover and paperback books for adults and 
children. Proceeds—For the purchase of additional stock 
in Bantam Books, Inc., Wonder Books, Inc., and Treasure 
Books, Inc., and for working capital. Office—1107 Broad- 
way, New York City. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New York City (managing). Offering—Expected in mid- 
May. 

Guaranty National Insurance Co. 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares ot 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For investment and the operation of the com- 
pany. Office—916 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Copley & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Hager Inc. 

March 31, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The financing and sale of household food freezers and 
frozen foods to the consumer. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of debt and working capital. Office—2926 Fairfield 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Underwriter—Marron, Sloss & 
Co., Inc., New York City (managing). Offering — Ex- 
pected in mid-June. 


* Hallicrafters Co. 
April 25, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office—Chicago, Ill. Under- 
writer—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York 
City (managing). 
@® Haloid Xerox Inc. 
March 17, 1961 filed $15,093,600 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1981, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 25 shares held of record April 20, with 
rights to expire May 8. Price — At par. Business —- The 
manufacture and sale of products for xerographic and 
photocopy reproduction, and for photographic use. Pro- 
ceeds—To redeem all outstanding 5%% preferred stock, 
repay bank loans and for working capital. Office — 2 
Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. Underwriter—First Boston 
Corp., New York City (managing). 

Harcourt Brace & World, Inc. (5/16) 
March 24, 1961 filed 101,398 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The publication and sale of textbooks, 
school materials, aptitude tests, and general books. Pro- 
ceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—750 Third 
Ave., New York City. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., 
Inc., New York City (managing). 


Harrisonville Telephone Co. 

April 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of 
common stock (par $20) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each two 
shares held. Price—$22.50 per share. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of loans, and working capital. Address — 
Waterloo, Ill. Underwriter—McCourtney-Breckenridge 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


@® Harvey-Wells Corp. (5/1-5) 

March 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price — $15 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay a loan, purchase equipment, for im- 
provements and working capital. Office —43 Kendall 
Street, Framingham, Mass. Underwriter — Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Harwyn Publishing Corp. (5/22-26) 
March 30, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Business— 
The publishing of illustrated encyclopedic works, princi- 
pally for children. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—170 Varick Street, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—N. A. Hart & Co., Bayside, N. Y. 


Heath (D. C.) & Co. (5/1-5) 
March 17, 1961 filed 240,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 190,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 


= by amendment. Business—The publishing of text- 


ks and related materials for students. Proceeds—For 


working capital. Office—285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
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Mass. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 
City (managing). 

@ Hickory industries, Inc. (5/1-5) 

March 9, 1961 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacturers of barbecue machines and allied 
equipment. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes, 
Office—10-20 47th Road, Long Island City, N. Y. Under- 
writer—J. B. Coburn Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
% Holiday Sportswear, Inc. 
April 21, 1961 filed 86,000 snares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of specialized bowling apparel for men, 
women and children. Proceeds—For additional working 
capital. Office—311 West Eighth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Underwriter—George K. Baum & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(managing). 

© Honey Dew Food Stores, Inc. 

Jan. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 145,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2 per share. 
Business—The company operates a chain of 10 super- 
markets. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice — 811 Grange Road, Teaneck, N. J. Underwriter — 
To be named shortly. Offering—Imminent. 

Howard Johnson Co. 

March 13, 1961 filed 660,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The company and its subsidiaries oper- 
ate and supply a large restaurant chain. Proceeds—For 
the selling stockholders. Office—89 Beale St., Wollaston, 
Mass. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City 
and F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. Offering—Ex- 
pected in early May. 

Howe Plastics & Chemical Companies, Inc. 
March 29, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—At-the-market. 
Business—The manufacture of plastic items. Proceeds— 
For the repayment of debt; advertising and sales pro- 
motion; expansion and working capital. Office—4077 
Park Avenue, Bronx 57, N. Y. Underwriter—J. I. Mag- 
aril Co., New York, N. Y. 


Hurletron, Inc. 
March 15, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Manu- 
factures timing devices, and web control systems for 
printers. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and for 
working capital. Office—135 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Underwriter—F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hydroswift Corp. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The firm, which was organ- 
ized in February, 1957, makes and wholesales products 
and services for the fiberglass industry, including par- 
ticularly fiberglass boats known as “HydroSwift” and 
“Skyliner.” Proceeds—For general funds, including ex- 
pansion. Office—1750 South 8th Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter — Whitney & Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


I C Inc. 
June 29, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of com. stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
rate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
764 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriters— 
Purvis & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver, 
Colo. 

i T A Electronics Corp. 
April 7, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—Manufac- 
tures electronic equipment and components. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—Lansdown, Pa. 
Underwriter—W oodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
© income Planning Corp. (5/15-19) 
Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 10,000 shares 
of class A common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
units consisting of one share of preferred and two 
shares of common. Price — $40 per unit. Proceeds—To 
open a new branch office, development of business and 
for working capital. Office—3300 W. Hamilton Boule- 
vard, Allentown, Pa. Underwriter—Espy & Wanderer, 
Inc., Teaneck, N. J. 


Income Properties, Inc. (6/12-16) 

March 31, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock (par 
50 cents). Price—$9.75 per share. Business—Formerly 
known as Price Investors Corp., the company owns and 
operates six apartment houses and plans to construct 
two more. Proceeds—To repay debt and for working 
capital. Office—1801 Dorchester Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Eisele & King,, Lebaire, Stout & Co., New 
York City (managing). 


*% Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (5/31) 

April 20, 1961 filed $20,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1986. Proceeds—Yor the prepayment of bank 
loans, and working capital. Offices—2101 Spy Run Ave., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and 2 Broadway, New York City. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received on 
May 31 at 11:30 a.m. (DST). Information Meeting — 
Scheduled for May 26 at 3 p.m. (DST) at American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 2 Broadway (11th floor) 
New York City. 


industrial Control Products, Inc. 
March 10, 1961 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—The engineer- 
ing, designing and precision machining of electronic 
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components. Proceeds — For research and development, 
inventory, equipment, start-up costs of semi-conductor 
production, and for working capital. Office—78 Clinton 
Rd., Caldwell Township, N. J. Underwriter — Edward 
Hindley & Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in 
early May. 
industrial Instrument Corp. 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 60,000 shares of 6% second series cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock (par $10) to be of- 
fered for subscription by the holders of its outstanding 
common and first series preferred stock on the basis of 
one new share of preferred for each eight shares of com- 
mon and one new share for each share of preferred held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of instruments used to measure and 
control the flow, level, pressure and temperature of 
liquids and gases. Preceeds—To repay loans, buy new 
equipment and for working capital. Office—8400 Re- 
search Road, Austin, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Intercontinental Motels, Ltd. 
March 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For acquiring Fleetwood Motel Corp. and work- 
ing capital. Office—-Towne House Motor Lodge, P. O. 
Box 1061, Martinsville, Va. Underwriter—T. J. McDon- 
ald & Co., Washington, D. C. 


International Photocopy Corp. 

Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock. Price — $3 per share. Business — Manu- 
facturer and distributor of office photocopying equip- 
ment, chemicals and paper. Proceeds—For expansion 
and working capital. Office — 564 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — J. J. Krieger & Co., New 
York City. 


Interstate Power Co. (5/18-6/2) 

March 16, 1961 filed 223,833 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 16 shares held of 
record May 18, with rights to expire June 2. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction, Offices—1000 Main Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and 111 Broadway, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—To be received on May 18 at 
11 a.m. (DST). 


interstate Power Co. (5/18) 
March 16, 1961 filed $9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Proceeds—l'o repay bank loans anu 10r Cun- 
struction. Office—1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. Un- 
derwriters — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Bids—To be received on May 18 up to 11 a.m. (DST) at 
the office of The Chase Manhattan Bank, One Chase 
Plaza, New York 5, N. Y., 23rd floor. Information Meet- 
ing—Scheduled for May 8, at 3 p.m. (DST) at the office 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 28th floor. 

invesco Collateral Corp. 
March 6, 1961 filed $900,000 of 6% registered subordi- 
nated debentures to be offered in three series of $300,000 
each, due June 30, 1965, 1966 and 1967, respectively. 
Price—$4,315; $4,190 and $4,079 per $5,000 of debentures. 
Business—The company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Investors Funding Corp. of New York was organized 
under New York law in June, 1960, to purchase, invest 
in and sell real estate mortgages. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Under- 
writer—None. 

Investors Preferred Life Insurance Co. 
March 30, 1961 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2.40 per share. Business—The company is au- 
thorized to sell life, accident and health insurance. Pro- 
ceeds—To be added to capital and surplus. Office—310 
Spring Street, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Life Se- 
curities, Inc., P. O. Box 3662, Little Rock. 


® Irvington Steel & Iron Works (5/5) 

Feb. 13, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares oi 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness — Fabricators of structural steel. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Office —Somerset Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Underwriter—L. L. Fane & Go. 
Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 


“Isras” Israel-Rassco Investment Co. Ltd. 
March 27, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of ordinary stock. 
Price—$62 per share. The company may, but is not ob- 
ligated to, accept payment in State of Israel bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For the construction of hotels, office buildings, 
housing projects and the like. Office—Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Underwriter—None. 


Jackson National Life Insurance Co. 
April 11, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price — $4 per share. Business— The company 
plans to engage in the life insurance business. Proceeds 
For capital funds, and working capital. Office—245 
West Michigan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. Underwriter— 
Apex Investment Co., Detroit. 


Jefferson Counsel Corp. 

March 13, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of class B common 
stock (non-voting). Price—$10 per share. Business—The 
company was organized under Delaware law in January 
1961 to sponsor the organization of the Jefferson Growth 
Fund, Inc., a new open-end diversified investment com- 
pany of the management type. Proceeds—For organiza- 
tional and operating expenses. Office—52 Wall St., New 
York City. Underwriter—None. 


® Jodmar industries, Inc. 
Feb. 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business 
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—Design, lay-out, installation and maintenance of indus- 
trial heating and air-conditioning systems. Proceeds— 
For the purchase ot inventory for current business; pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment and inventory for pro- 
posed manufacturing business; sales promotion and re- 
serves. Otfice—8801-11 Farragut Road, Brooklyn 36 
N. Y. Underwriter—Fontana Securities, Inc., 8z Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Julie Research Laboratories, Inc. 
March 29, 1961 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale by the present 
stockholder. Price—$10 per share. Business—Basic re- 
search and development leading to the design, manufac- 
ture and sale of precise electronic components and in- 
struments. Preceeds—For the selling stockholder. Office 
—603 West 130th Street, New Yorx City. Underwriter 
—U. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co., New York City (man- 
aging). 
@ jungie Juice Corp. 
Oct. 4, 1¢6) (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. Address 
—Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—Fidelity Investors Serv- 
ice, East Meadow, N. Y. 

Kaiser Aiuminum & Chemical Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 61,169 outstanding shares of 43⁄4% 
cumulative convertible (1961 series) preference stock 
($100 par) and 305,834 outstanding shares of common 
stock, to be offered for public sale by the holders 
thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The company is a producer of primary aluminum and 
aluminum products. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office — 300 Lakeside Drive, Oakland, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


Kawecki Chemical Co. 
March 23, 1961 filed $3,500,000 of 4%% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due 1976, and 17,282 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents), issuable upon the exercise 
of warrants. The debentures are to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 15 shares held. Price— 
At par. Business—The research and pilot plant produc- 
tion of rare metals. Proceeds—To repay debt and for 
working capital. Office—Boyertown, Pa. Underwriter— 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York City (man- 
aging). Offering—Expected sometime in May. 

King Kullen Grocery Co., Inc. (5/9) 
March 28, 1961 filed 180,000 shares of class A stock, of 
which 50,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 130,000 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The operation of a chain of self- 
service food stores in the Long Island, N. Y., area. 
Proceeds—For the construction and equipping of a new 
warehouse and office. Office 178-02 Liberty Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. Underwriters—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
and Estabrook & Co., New York City (managing). 

Kings Electronics Co., Inc. (5/8-12) 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 295,187 shares of common stock, of 
which 250,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 45,187 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—$4 per share for the 
new stock. The outstanding shares will be offered at the 
prevailing market price on the over-the-counter market 
or on any securities exchange upon which they may be 
listed at any time after 60 days from the date of the 
company’s offering. Business—The company is engaged 
principally in the design, development and manufacture 
of radio frequency connectors. Proceeds—For expansion, 
the repayment of loans and for working capital. Office— 
40 Marbledale Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Knickerbocker Biologicals, Inc. 

Dec. 23, 1960, filed 100,000 outstanding shares of class A 
stock. Price—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, 
packaging and distribution of a line of diagnostic serums 
and cells used for the purpose of blood grouping and 
testing. The company also operates blood donor centers 
in New York and Philadelphia. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholders. Office—300 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 
® Kreisier (Charles), Inc. 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Business 
—Sale and rental of automobiles. Proceeds—Acquisi- 
tion of cars for rental purposes; acquisition of additional 
salesroom: advertising and sales promotion and for 
working capital. Office—241 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Krystine! Corp. i 
April 12, 1961 filed 90,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—$2.50 per share. Business—The company produces fer- 
rites, which are ceramic-like materials with magnetic 
properties, and conducts a research and development 
program for ferrite products. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of a loan, research and development, new equip- 
ment and working capital. Office—P. O. Box 6, Fox Is- 
land Road, Port Chester, N. Y. Underwriters—Ross, Lyon 
& Co., Inc., and Schrijver & Co., both of New York City. 

LP Gas Savings Stamp Co., Inc. 

Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock Price—-At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For purchase of creative design and printing of cata- 
logs, stamp booklets, advertising and for working cap- 
ital. Office—300 W. 61st St., Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—lInternational Sales & Investment, Inc., 4501 Nortb 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 
. Inc. 

Rone pr pge Pirsa of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—$2 per share. Business—The man- 
ufacture and sale of pharmaceuticals. Proceeds—For a 
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new building, research and development, and a sales 
training program. Offiee—Frankford Ave., and Allen St.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Netherlands Securities 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

“Lapidoth” Iisraei Oil Prospectors Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 1,500,000 ordinary shares. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment, and to be payable either 
totally or partially in Israel bonds. Business—The com- 
Pany was organized in October 1959 as a consolidation 
of individual and corporate licensees who had been oper- 
ating in the o11 business as a joint venture. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development of oil lands. Office— 
22 Rothschild Bivd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. Underwriter— 
None. 

Leader-Durst Center Co. 

March 29, 1961 filed $569,500 of limited partnership in- 
terests. Price—$5,000 per unit. Business—A limited 
partnership organized under New York law in March, 
1961, to acquire title to the Midland Shopping Center in 
Columbia, S. C., the Greenwich Shopping Center in Lake 
Charles, La., and a shopping center in Taylor Township, 
Mich. Proceeds—To be used to purchase the above prop- 
erties. Office—41 East 42nd Street, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


@® Leeds Homes, Inc. 

March 9, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 6% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1976 and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale in units consist- 
ing of $10 principal amount of debentures and three 
common shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Company, formerly Aluminum Siding & Sup- 
ply Corp., is a holding company whose subsidiaries are 
engaged in the sale, construction and financing of shell 
homes. Proceeds—For construction, working capital, and 
investment in mortgages on shell homes. Office—2501 
Ailor Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. Underwriter—J. C. Brad- 
ford & Co., Nashville. Offering—Expected in early May. 

Lincoln Fund, Inc. 

March 30, 1961 filed 951,799 shares of common stock. 
Price — Net asset value plus a 7% selling commission. 
Business — A non-diversified, open-end, management- 
type investment company whose primary investment ob- 
jective is capital appreciation and, secondary, income 
derived from the sale of put and call options. Proceeds— 
For investment. Office—300 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
Distributor—Horizon Management Corp., New Britain. 


Lindy Hydrothermal Products, Inc. 
March 30, 1961 filed 65,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The design, 
manufacture, distribution and sale of heat exchange 
products and custom tanks for the storage or water, 
chemicals and other liquids. Proceeds—-For new equip- 
ment, plant relocation, product development and repay- 
ment of debt. Office—2370 Hoffman Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—Bond, Richman & Co., New York 
City. Offering—Expected in late May. 
è Lytton Financia! Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
company owns the stocks of several California savings 
and loan associations. It also operates an insurance 
agency, and through a subsidiary, Title Acceptance 
Corp., acts as trustee under trust deeds securing loans 
made by the associations. Proceeds—To repay loans and 
for working capital. Office — 8150 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif. Underwriters—William R. Staats & 
Co., Los Angeles and Shearson, Hammill & Co., New 
York City ( managing). Offering — Expected in mid- 
June. 

(E. F.) Mac Donald Co. 
April 11, 1961 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The creation and administration of incentive campaigns 
designed to achieve the sales objectives of its customers. 
Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—120 So. 
Ludlow St., Dayton, Ohio. Underwriters—Smith, Barney 
& Co., Inc., New York City and Merrill, Turben & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio (managing). 


@ Magnefax Corp. (6/12) 

April 10, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—-The company plans 
to distribute desk-top copy machines and supplies. Pro- 
ceeds—For new equipment, leasing office space, salaries, 
advertising, and other corporate purposes. Office—1228 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter 
—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia (managing). 


Mallory Randall Corp. 

March 30, 1961 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment Busi- 
ness—The design, manufacture and sale of a line of 
plastic insulated food and drink serving accessories, prin- 
cipally mugs, bowls and tumblers. Proceeds—For plant 
relocation, new equipment, and other corporate purposes. 
Office—84 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Pistell, Crow, Inc., New York City. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late May. 


@® Marcon Electronics Corp. (5/1) 

Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price —$10 per share. Business — 
Manufacture of electrical and electronic equipment. 
‘Proceeds—For purchase of equipment and tooling, re- 
search and development and working capital. Office— 
199 Devon Terrace, Kearny, N. J. Underwriter—Meade 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


Marine & Electronics Manufacturing Inc. 
Sept. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock class A (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in the fabrication of sheet 
metal parts for missiles, rockets, radar and marine items, 
Address—Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—Batten & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
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® Marine Structures Corp. 
Feb. 1, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase raw materials, advertising and for 
working capital. Office—204 E, Washington St., Peta- 
luma, Calif. Underwriter—Grant, Fontaine & Co.. Oax- 
land, Calif. is no longer underwriting this issue. New 
underwriter is Metropolitan Trading Corp., 1835 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Marrud, Inc. 
April 12, 1961 filed 194,750 shares of common stock, of 
which 100,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 94,750 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The wholesale distribution of 
cosmetics, beauty aids, health aids and related products. 
Office—189 Dean St., Norwood, Mass. Underwriter—Mc- 
Donnell & Co., New York City. 
* Massachusetts Electric Co. (6/27) 
April 24, 1961 filed $17,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series F, due 1991. Proceeds— For the repayment of 
debt and for construction. Office — 939 Southbridge 
Street, Worcester, Mass. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bids—To be received on June 
27, 1961. 

Matthews Corp. 
Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.5¢ per share. Pro- 
veeds—To retire bank loans; purciuase new equipment 
and for working caiptal. Office—12923 Cerise Street, 
Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriters—Holton, Henderson & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and Sellgren, Miller & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
® Meridian Electronics, Inc. (5/15) 
March 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) of which 91,290 shares are 
to be offered by the company and 3,710 shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To repay loans and for working capital. Office—1001 W. 
Broad Street, Richmond, Va. Underwriter—B. N. Rubin 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Securities, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 919-18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Metropolitan 
Brokers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Miami Industries, Inc. 

March 24, 1961 filed 175,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock (par $1), to be offered for public sale 
by the holders thereof. Price—$9.50 per share. Business 
—The production and sale of electric resistance welded 
steel tubing. Proceeds— For the selling stockholders. 
Office — Springcreek Township, Miami County, Ohio. 
Underwriter—H. Hentz & Co., New York City (manag- 
ing). Offering—Expected in late May. 


á Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. (5/23) 

April 14, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1986. Preceeds—For the repayment of debt and for 
construction. Office—415 Clifford Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers. Bids—To be re- 
ceived in Detroit on May 23 at 11:30 a.m. (DST). 


* Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. (6/14) 
April 21, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage pipe 
line bonds, due 1981. Proceeds—For construction. Office 
—500 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Bids—To be received on June 14 at 11 a.m. 
(DST) in Suite 4950, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 


Micro Electronics Corp. 

March 31, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $4 per share. Business — The manufacture of 
printed circuits for the electronics industry. Proceeds— 
$124,000 for new plant, $76,000 for equipment, and $110,- 
000 tor working capital. Office—1191 Stout St., Denver, 
Colo. Underwriter—R. Baruch & Co., Washington, D. C. 
(managing). 


Microtron Industries, Inc. 
March 1, 1961 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. 
Proceeds — For purchase of equipment; inventory of 
parts; working capital; and research and development. 
Office — 120 S. Fairfax, Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo. 


è Microwave Associates, Inc. (5/15) 

March 27, 1961 filed 240,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be related to the current 
market price of the stock on the American Stock Ex- 
change at the time of the offering. Business—-The de- 
sign and production of specialized components used in 
microwave radio energy. Preceeds— For the selling 
stockholders. Office — South Street, Burlington, Mass. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Inc.. and Clark, Dodge & Co., Inc., all of New York 
City. 


Midwestern Acceptance Corp. 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 1,169,470 shares of commun stock and 
$994,050 of 6% debentures, to be offered for public sale 
in units of one share of stock and 85¢ of debentures. 
Price — $1 per unit. Basiness — The company will do 
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fnterim financing in the home building industry. Pro- 
eeeds — To start its lending activities. Adaress — P. O. 
Box 886, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—None. 

Milliken (D. B.) Co. 
March 15, 1961 filed $240,000 of 6% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1971, with stock purchase war- 
rants attached, together with 75,000 shares of capital 
stock. Prices—The debentures will be sold at par, with 
a 7⁄2% underwriter’s commission; the stock will be sold 
at $3 per share. Proceeds—For debt reduction and work- 
iag capital. Office—131 North Fifth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Offering—Expected in May. 
® Minneapolis Scientific Corp. 
March 24, 1961 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$1.15 per share. Business—The company is li- 
censed under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
and is registered with the SEC as a non-diversified, 
closed-end, management investment company, which 
will invest in the fields of electronics, physics and chem- 
istry. Proceeds—For investment and operating expenses. 
Office — First National Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—Bratter & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Note—This company was formerly named Na- 
tional Scientific Corp. 

Missile Sites, Inc. 
March 30, 1961 filed 291,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—A prime contractor with 
governmental agencies for the building of missile and 
radar sites and other specialized facilities. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—11308 Grandview Ave., Wheat- 
on, Md. Underwriter—Balogh & Co., Inc., Washington, 
E G 


Mobile Credit Corp. 

Gept. 14, 1960 filed 25,874 shares of common stock and 
1,000 shares of $100 par 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. The stock will be offered for subscription 
by shareholders of record on the basis of two shares 
of new common for each three such shares held and one 
share of new preferred for each 38.81 common shares 
held, the record date in each case being Sept. 1, 1960. 
Prices—For common, $10 per share; for preferred, $100 
per share. Business—The purchase of conditional sales 
eontracts from dealers in property so sold, such as mobile 
homes, trailers, boats, and motorcycles. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—100 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Moderncraft Towel Dispenser Co., Inc. i 
March 30, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 73,750 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 6,250 outstanding shares by the under- 
writer. Price—$4 per share. Business—The manutacture 
and sale of an improved towel dispensing cabinet. Pro- 
eeeds—For advertising, research and development, pay- 
ment of debt, and working capital. Office — 20 Main 
Street, Belleville, N. J. Underwriter—Vickers, Christy 
& Co., Inc., New York City. 


© Mohawk insurance Co. (5/1-5) 

Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. Of- 
fice—198 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter —R. F 
Dowd & Co., Inc., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mokan Smali Business Investment Corp., inc. 
Jan. 17, 1961 filed 3,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$100 per share. Business—The company was organized 
under Kansas law in October 1960 and is applying to 
the Small Business Administration for a Federal license 
to operate as a small business investment company. Pro- 
eeeds—For general corporate purposes. Office — 719 
Walnut St., Coffeyville, Kan. Underwriter—None. 


Monticello Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
April 11, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
mess—-The sale of lumber, building supplies and hard- 
ware. Proceeds—To repay loans and for working cap- 
ital. Address—Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter—J. Lau- 
rence & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Office—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. Offer- 
fing—Expected in June. 


Morton Manufacturing Corp. 

March 28, 1961 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be offered for public sale by the 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture and sale of medicated pro- 
prietary items, cosmetics, toiletries and fragrances. 
Proceeds — For the selling stockholders. Office — 2101 
Hudson Street, Lynchburg, Va. Underwriter — Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York City (managing). Offering— 
Expected in early May. 


Nash (J. M.) Co., Inc. 
March 30, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of series A subordinated 
debentures, due July 1, 1981 and $1,000,000 of series B 
convertible subordinated debentures, due July 1, 1981. 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of a variety of industrial products includ- 
ing woodworking and packaging equipment, power saws, 
auxiliary power plants, centrifugal pumps, inboard ma- 
rine engines and a line of leisure time and sporting 
@oods merchandise. Proceeds—To retire on or about Oct. 
i, 1961 all outstanding 742% convertible debentures; to 
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repay bank loans, and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—208 Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Under- 
writer—Robert W. Baird & Co., Milwaukee (managing). 


è Nat Nast, inc. 

April 18, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price—$4 per share. Business—The manufacture 
and distribution of bowling apparel. Proceeds — For 
working capital, construction, and funds estimated at 
$125,000 to stock such items as bowling clothes and ac- 
cessories, gym clothing, etc. Office—816 Central, Kansas 
City, Mo. Underwriter—Hardy & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

® National Airlines, Inc. (4/28) i 

Sept. 21, 1960 filed $10,288,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of the outstanding common stock on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 18 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Domestic and international transport of persons, prop- 
erty, and mail. Prí ceeds—To make payments on planes 
and reduce short-term indebtedness, with the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Office — Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York City (managing). 


National Bagasse Products Corp. (5/1-5) 
March 14, 1961 filed 16,200 units, each unit consisting 
of $100 of 15-year 7% subordinated debentures, 30 
shares of class A common and 10 warrants (to buy 
a like number of class A shares). Price — $163.85 
per unit. Business — Manufactures composition board, 
hard board and insulating board from bagasse, a 
waste product of sugar refining. Proceeds — To 
build a new plant at Vacherie, La. Office—821 Gravier 
St., New Orleans, La. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co., 
New York City, and Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fredrichs 
& Co., New Orleans (managing). 


è National Food Marketers, Inc. (5/1-5) 

Jan. 27, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$4 per share. Business—The company is engaged in the 
processing and packaging of quick-frozen, prepared 
seafood meat and poultry for use by restaurants and in- 
stitutions and frozen ready-to-heat meals for distribu- 
tion through vending machines. Proceeds — To repay 
loans; purchase additional machinery; establish a food 
laboratory, and for advertising, promotion, and working 
capital. Office—Blue Anchor, N. J. Underwriter—Robert 
Edelstein Co., Inc., New York City. 


National Mercantile Corp. 

March 29, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
and five-year warrants to purchase an additional 20,000 
common shares, to be offered for public sale in units 
consisting of one common share and one-fifth of a war- 
rant. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The distribution and retail sale of phonograph records. 
Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and for working 
capital. To expand retail operations. Office—1905 Kerri- 
gan Avenue, Union City, N. J. Underwriter—A. T. Brod 
& Co., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in late May. 


® National Scientific Corp. 
See Minneapolis Scientific Corp., above. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
March 30, 1961 this subsidiary of A. T. & T. filed 3,149,- 
615 shares of capital stock being offered for subscription 
by stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
seven shares held of record April 25 with rights to 
expire on May 19. Price—$42 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire $40,000,000 of first mortgage 442% bonds, series 
B, which mature May 1, 1961 and to repay advances 
from the parent company. Office—185 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


New Era Mining Co. 

April 6, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Price —50 cents per share. Business — The 
company plans to operate two gold placer claims in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. Proceeds—To repay 
debt, purchase equipment and for working capital. Of- 
fice—9635 West Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

April 13, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Proceeds — For construction and the repay- 
ment of debt. Office—317 Baronne Street, New Orleans, 
La. Underwriters —To be determined py competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
Lee Higginson Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp., and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly): 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler. 


-New York State Electric & Gas Corp. (5/16) 
March 24, 1961 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due 1991. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction. Office—108 East Green Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly): 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; First Boston 
Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be 
received on May 16 at 11 a.m. (EST). 


Nippon Telegraph & Telephone Public Corp. 
April 10, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of guaranteed bonds of 
which $5,000,000 will be due in 1964-1966 and $10,000,- 
000 in 1976. The bonds are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Government of Japan. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The company was 
formed in 1952 to take over from the government the 
furnishing of public telephone, telegraph and related 
communication services in Japan. Proceeds — For ex- 


pansion. Office—Tokyo, Japan. Underwriters—Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp., and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (managing). Offering—Expected in early May. 
Normandy Oil & Gas, inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—Oil and gas exploration and 
production. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—620 Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. Un- 
derwriter—None, but 102,500 of the shares are reserved 
for commissions to selling brokers at the rate of 15 
shares for each 100 shares sold. 


* North American Vending Manufacturing Corp. 
April 19, 1961 (letter of notification) 55,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The production of ice cube manufacturing and 
vending machines. Proceeds—For equipment; develop- 
ment of distributors, advertising and research and de- 
velopment. Office—110 Jericho Turnpike, Floral Park. 
N. Y. Underwriter—Ezra Kureen Co., New York, N. Y. 
North Electric Co. (5/15) 

March 30, 1961 filed 22,415 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders of record May 
15. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
This subsidiary of L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. of 
Stockholm, Sweden,” manufactures telecommunications 
equipment, remote control systems, electromechanical 
and electronic components, and power supply assemblies. 
Proceeds—To repay loans and for working capital. Of- 
fice—553 South Market Street, Galion, Ohio. Under- 
writer—None. 


Northern Instrument Corp. (5/1-5) 
March 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of electronic devices. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—3 Carll Ave., S., 
Babylon, N. Y. Underwriter—I. R. E. Investors Corp., 
Levittown, N. Y. 

Northwestern Public Service Co. 
April 3, 1961 filed 54,571 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of common stock on 
the basis of one new share for each 12 shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Office—Huron, S. D. 
Underwriter—To be named. 

Norway (Kingdom of) (5/2) 
April 7, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of 15-year external loan 
bonds of 1961, due May 1, 1976. Proceeds—For the ac- 
quisition and importation of capital equipment required 
for the continuing development of the Norwegian econ- 
omy. Underwriters — Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co., and Smith, 
Barney & Co. Inc. 


® Ohio Edison Co. (5/22) 
April 14, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Proceeds—For construction and the repay- 
ment of debt. Office —47 North Main Street, Akron. 
Ohio. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received at 16 
Wall St., New York City on May 22 at 11:30 a.m. (DST). 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for May 17 at 3:30 p.m. 
(DST) at the New York Society of Security Analysts, 
15 William St., New York City. 

Ohio-Franklin Fund, Inc. 
Feb. 3, 1961 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered to investors through a tax-free exchange of 
shares for securities of a selected list of companies. Ex- 
change Price—Net asset value (expected to be $10 per 
share). Business—A new fund which provides a medium 
through which holders of blocks of securities may obtain 
diversification and continuous professional investment 
management without incurring Federal capital gains tax 
liability upon the exchange. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office—51 North High St., Columbus, O. Distributor— 
The Ohio Co., Columbus, O. 

One Maiden Lane Fund, Inc. 
April 7, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Business—This is a new mutual 
fund which will hold only convertible debentures and 
U. S. Treasury bonds. Proceeds—For investment. Office 
—One Maiden Lane, New York City. Underwriter—G. F. 
Nicholls & Co., Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected 
in early May. 
® Opelika Manufacturing Corp. (5/8) 
March 30, 1961 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5), to be offered for public sale by the 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business- -The manufacture and sale of a variety of tex- 
tile products to the linen rental industry and to hospitals 
and other institutions. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office—361 West Chestnut Street, Chicago, Il. 
Underwriter — Glore, Forgan & Co., New York City 
(managing). 


® Panacolor, Inc. (5/22) 

Feb. 24, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
20 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
plans to engage in the business of developing and print- 
ing color film primarily for the motion picture and tele- 
vision industries. Proceeds—For the construction of two 
machines to print color film by the Panacolor Process; 
for sales promotion, market development and officers’ 
salaries; for mortgage and interest payments: and for 
working capital. Office—6660 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Underwriter — Federman, Stonehill & Co., 
New York City (managing). 


® Panoil Co. 

Feb. 23, 1961 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders in units 
(each unit consisting of four shares) on the basis of one 
unit for each share of capital stock held. Price—To be 
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supplied by amendment, Business—The 
erly Pan American Land & Oil Royalty 
ized in 1956 to acquire petroleum concessions in Cubs; 
It obtained stock in certain Cuban royalty and cuneate. 
sion holding companies, which stock is now considered 
without value. At present the company has petroleum 
concession rights in Colombia, Turkey and Trinidad 
Proceeds—To repay debts and for working capital Offic 
—1130 Republic National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex Un. 
derwriter — None. Note — This statement was effective 
April 19. 

Pantex Manufacturing Corp. 
Dec. 27, 1960 filed 513,zy9 shares of Capital stock, of 
which 307,222 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 206,077 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. The stock being offered 
for the company is a rights offering; one new share will 
be offered for each three capital shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For the purchase 
of 200,000 shares of Tel-A-Sign, Inc. for $450,000 said 
shares to be distributed as a dividend to shareholders 
with the balance for general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing working capital. Office—Central Falls, R. I. Under- 
writer—None. 

Paxton (Frank) Lumber Co. 
March 28, 1961 filed 83,389 outstanding shares of class A 
common (par $2.50) to be offered for public sale by the 
present holders thereof. Price To be supplied by 
amendment. Business The operation of a chain of 
lumber yards in the middle west. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholders. Office —6311 St. John Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—Stern Brothers & Co. 
Kansas City (managing). 


company, form- 
Co., was organ- 


Pearce-Simpson, Inc. 

Dec. 30, 1960 filed $1,800,000 of outstanding 6% convert- 
ible debentures due April 1, 1970; 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock reserved for issuance upon conversion of the 
debentures; 145,938 outstanding shares of common stock; 
72,500 outstanding warrants for the purchase of common 
shares and a like nurnber of underlying shares. Business 
—The manufacture of radio telephones. Proceeds—To 
the selling stock and debenture holders. Offiec--2295 
N. W. 14th Street, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (5/17) 

March 28, 1961 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Office—222 Levergood Street, Johnstown. Pa. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.. 
Inc.and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly): First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—To be received on the 37th 
Floor of 80 Pine Street, New York City on May 17 at 
11 a.m. (DST). Information Meeting—To be held at the 
above address on May 12 at 10 a.m. (DST). 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (6/5) 

March 28, 1961 filed $12,000,000 of debentures, due 1986. 
Office—222 Levergood Street, Johnstown, Pa. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. The 
company has never before issued debentures. However, 
the following underwriters bid on the last issue of bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.: Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Bids—To be received at 80 Pine Street, 37th floor, 
on June 5 at noon (DST). Information Meeting—To be 
held at the above address on June 2 at 10 a.m. (DST). 


Pennsylvania & Southern Gas Co. 

March 30, 1961 filed $600,000 of 512% convertible deben- 
tures due June 1, 1981 to be offered for subscription by 
comnicn stockholders on the basis of one $100 debenture 
for each 10 shares held. Price At 100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds To redeem all outstanding 612% 
preferred stock, series A, B and C, and for construction. 
ae 137 West Lockhart St., Sayre, Pa. Underwriter— 
None, 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (5/9) 

March 30, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series J, due 1986. Proceeds—To pay at 
Maturity $15,100,000 of first and refunding mortgage 3% 
bonds, series G, due June 15, 1961 and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—122 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; First Boston Corp. Bids 
—To be received on May 9 at 10 a.m. (CDST) in room 
1615, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Perini Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 1,451,998 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 1,350,000 are to be offered for public 
sale by the company, and 101,998 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company is engaged in the 
construction and general contracting business in the 
U. S. and Canada and recently entered the real estate 
development field. In addition it will control and operate 
the National League Baseball Club of Milwaukee, Inc. 
Proceeds—To repay loans and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office — 73 Mt. Wayte Ave., Framingham, Mass. 
Underwriters—F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass., and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City. 
Psilade'phia Aquarium, Inc. (5/8-12) 

Oct. 14, 1960. filed $1,700,009 ot 6% debentures due 1975 
and 170,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) to be 
offered in units. each consisting of one $100 debenture 
and 10 shares of stock. Price—$150 per unit. Business— 
Operation of an aquarium in or about Philadelphia. 
Proceeds—To acquire ground and to construct an aquari- 
um building or buildings. Office—2635 Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Photogrammetry, Inc. 
March 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 23,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$8 per share. Proceeds 
—For construction, equipment and working capital. Of- 
fice—922 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. Under- 
writer—First Investment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 

Photronics Corp. (6 15) 
Feb. 24, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
on the basis of three new shares for each four shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The design, development and manufacture of optical 
and electro-optical systems and components used in 
aerial reconnaissance, photo-interpretation, photo-gram- 
metry and optical scanning devices, Proceeds - For 
working capital, research and development, and new 
equipment. Office—134-08 36th Road, Flushing, N. Y 
Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York City. 

Plastics Corp. of America, Inc. 
Feb. 9, 1961 filed 800,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 650,000 shares are to be offered first in exchange 
for outstanding 5% notes on the basis of one share for 
each $1 principal amount of 5% note with the remaining 
150,000 shares, together with any of the 650,000 shares 
not issued in the exchange, to be offered publicly. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—The company was organized 
under Minnesota law in November 1960 to provide a 
vehicle for the acquisition of companies engaged in 
the fields of plastics, rubber and related materials. Pro- 
ceeds — To retire the above notes, open a plant in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area and provide working capital 
for any newly acquired companies. Office—1234 Baker 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 

Potter Instrument Co., Inc. 
March 24, 1961 filed 210,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 190,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 20,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holder thereof. Price—$10 per share. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of electronic data processing 
equipment. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and 
to finance accounts receivable and inventories. Office 
—Plainview, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Bear Stearns & 
Co., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in early May. 

Power Designs Inc. 
March 31, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Business—The cesign, 
manufacture and sale of power supply equipment for ihe 
conversion of commercial AC power. Proceeds—To re- 
pay loans, for expansion and working capital. Office— 
1700 Shames Drive, Westbury, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Pistell, Crow, Inc., New York City. Offering—-Expected 
in late May. 
® Precisionware, Inc. (5/29) 





March 30, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 75,000 outstanding shares by 


the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—A contract manufacturer of kit- 
chen cabinets and other types of wood cabinets which 
the company sells to builders, contractors and distribu- 
tors. Proceeds—For new equipment, plant expansion and 
working capital. Office 78 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Proaucts Research Co. (5 29-6 2) 
March 27, 1961 filed 283.200 shares of common stock 
(par $2), of which 120,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 163,200 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The development, 
manufacture and sale of synthetic rubber caulking com- 
pounds, protective coatings, encapsulation materials and 
glass skylights. Preceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
Office—2919 Empire Ave., Burbank, Calif. Underwriter 

Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. (managing). 
è Publishers Company, inc. (5/15-19) 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 220,000 shares of cominon stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business—The company and its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in the business of selling and fi- 
nancing books sales. Proceeds—To acquire the assets of 
Books, Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York City; to invest 
in a new District of Columbia company, Books, Inc.; to 
invest additional funds in a subsidiary; to finance instal- 
ment sales contracts receivable and for working capital. 
Office—1116 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York City and 
Roth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 


Puerto Rican Airlines, Inc. 

Feb. 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Priee — $3 per 
share. Proceeds — For accounts payable, to purchase 
equipment and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
c/o F. J. Perez-Almiroty, 1764 Ponce de Leon Ave., San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriter—Investment Securities 
Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


è RMS Electronics, Inc. 

April 12, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture of television and FM radio an- 
tennae. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Ad- 
dress—2016 Bronxdale Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Martinelli & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Ram Electronics, Inc. 

Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness— Manufacturers of electronic and replacement parts 
for television receivers and other electrical circuits. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—600 In- 
dustrial Ave., Paramus, N. J. Underwriter—General Se- 
curities Co., Inc., 101 West 57th St, New York City. 
Offering— Expected in early May. 
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Real Estate Investment Trust of America 
(5 22-26) 

March 31, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of beneficial interest 
in the Trust. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The Trust which was organized in 1955 to acquire 
the assets of three Massachusetts business trusts now 
holds real estate properties in 12 states and the District 
of Columbia. Proceeds For investment. Office — 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Underwriters Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Lee Higginson Corp., all of New York City. 

Recreation Enterprises, Inc. 

March 16, 1961 filed 110,000 units of common stock and 
warrants, each unit to consist of one share of class A 
common and two common stock purchase warrants for 
the purchase of class A common (one exercisable at $5.50 
per share for 18 months and the other at $6 per share 
within 36 months). Price—$5 per unit. Business—The 
company plans to operate a chain of bowling alleys in 
tne midwestern states, initially in Missouri and Kansas. 
Proceeds—For the building of bowling centers. Office— 
6000 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter 
—I. M. Simon & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

March 16, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1976. Price To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The production of yeast and yeast 
products for the pharmaceutical, food, and animal feed 
industries. Proceeds For diversification and possible 
acquisitions. Office—221 East Buffalo St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwaukee. 

Renaire Foods, Inc. 

March 30, 1961 filed $600,000 of debentures, 612% con- 
vertible series due 1976, to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 125,000 shares of common stock, (par $1) 
of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for sale by the 
company and 25,000 outstanding shares by the present 
holders thereof. Price—At 100% of principal amount, 
for the debentures and $6 per share for the _ stock. 
Business—The retail distribution of food freezers, frozen 
foods, groceries, vitamins, proprietary medicines and 
sundries, principally in the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
trading areas. Proceeds—For construction, the purchase 
of installment contracts resulting from the sales of food 
and freezers, and for working capital. Office—770 Bal- 
timore Pike, Springfield, Pa. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks 
& Co., Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected in late 
May or early June. 

@ Rocket Jet Engineering Corp. (5/29) 

March 20, 1961 filed 110,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par 75 cents). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The design, development and 
manufacture of escape and survival eauipment used in 
military aircraft. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders, 
Office—1426 South Flower Street, Glendale, Calif. Un- 
derwriters—Thomas Jay, Winston & Co., Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York 
City. The latter firm will handle the books in the East. 

Ruth Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 

March 10. 1961 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Outdoor advertising. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Address — R. D. No. 2, Albany, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Lewis & Stoehr, New York, N. Y. 

SafeguarJ Corp. 

March 21. 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For capital funds, expansion, and working capi- 
tal. Office—1114 N. Broad Street, Lansdale, Pa. Under- 
writer—Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis Capital, Inc. 

April 11, 1961 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$10 per share. Business—-A new small busi- 
ness investment company. Preceeds For investment. 
Office—611 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriiers— 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York City and I. M. Simon 
& Co.. St. Louis (co-managers). Offering—Expected in 
late May. 

San Francisco & Oakland Helicopter Airiines, 

Inc. 

April 5, 1961 85,000 shares of class A stock (par $10) and 
85.000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be 
offered in units, each unit to consist of one share of class 
A and one common share. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company plans to furnish 
scheduled air transportation service in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Proceeds—For spare parts, lease of air- 
craft, starting-up expenses, and working capital. Office 
—155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. Under- 
writers—Birr & Co., Inc., and Wilson, Johnson & Hig- 
gins, both of San Francisco. 

Schaper Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5/22-26) 
March 29, 1961 filed 80,600 shares of common stock (par 
$4). of which 15,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 65,600 outstanding shares by 
the present holder thereof. Price—$10 per share. Busi- 
ness—The design, assembly, manufacture and sale of a 
variety of plastic toys and games. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—650 Ottawa Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter — Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
New York City (managing). 

è Schneider (Waiter J.) Corp. 

March 30. 1961 filed 120,000 shares of class A common 
(par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—Organ- 
ized on March 24, 1961, the company plans to engage in 
the real estate business and allied activities. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—67 West 44th 
Street, New York City. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet 
& Seige]. Inc.. and Kesselman & Co., Inc., both of New 
York City. Offering—Expecied in late May. 


Continued on page 50 
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Continued from page 49 


Scope, Inc. 

March zs, 1961 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
research and development of projects for agencies of ihe 
U. S. Government. Preceeds—For the repayment of 
debt, production and marketing of new products, and 
for working capital. Office—i21 Fairfax Drive, Falls 
Church, Va. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


®@ Scot Lad Foods, Inc. (5/29) 

March 28, 1961 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
packaging of food products for supermarkets. Proceeds 
—The net proceeds, estimated at $2,185,000, will be ap- 
plied to outstanding indebtedness, with the balance to 
be added to working capital. Office—Chicago, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City (man- 
aging). 

@ Seacrest Industries Corp. (5/8-12) 

Feb. 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of com- 
mon siock (par one cent). Price—$7.50 per share. Busi- 
ness—The saie of home-ireezers and refrigerator-freezer 
combinations, home delivery of food plans, and manu- 
facture and sale of swimming pools. Proceeds—For the 
purchase of Westchester Foods, Inc. stock; current liabil- 
ities; building improvements; advertising, promotion and 
expansion and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
354 Franklin Avenue, Franklin Square, Long Island. 
N. Y. Underwriters—A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. and Williamson Securities Corp., 92 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

@ Sealectro Corp. (5/2-5) 

March 24, 1961 filed 231,600 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents) of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 131,600 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business— The production of 
electronic components and sub-assemblies for use in 
electronic and electrical equipment, aircraft, missile, 
communications and data-processing industries. Proceeds 
—For the repayment of loans; new equipment; expan- 
sion, and working capital. Office—139 Hoyt Street, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York 
City (managing). 

Search Investments Corp. 

Jan. 4, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$l per share. Business—A non-diversified closed-end 
investment company. Proceeds—For working capital 
and for investments. Office—1620 Rand Tower, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


Securities Credit Corp. 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed $3,000,000 of 6% series A subordi- 
mated debentures. Priee—100% of principal amount. 
Business—The company and its subsidiaries are engaged 
in the retail financing of new and used automobiles, mo- 
bile homes, appliances, furniture and farm equipment for 
purchasers, and the wholesale financing of dealers’ in- 
ventories of such automobiles and direct lending to con- 
6u..els, and che writing of automobile, credit life, and 
other types of insurance. Proceeds—For working capital 
Office—1100 Bannock St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
None. 
Security Acceptance Corp. 

March 7, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of class A common 
stock and $400,000 of 7%% 10-year debenture bonds, to 
be offered in units consisting of $100 of debentures anc 
25 shares of stock. Price—$200 per unit. Business—The 
purchase of conditional sales contracts on home appli- 
ances. Proceeds — For working capital and expansion 
Office—724 9th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Selmer (H.& A.), Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par 
$2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The importation, manufacture and distribution of wind 
band instruments and accessories. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and expansion. Office—1119 North Main St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering—Expected in early May. 


* S*asta Mineral & Chemical Co. 

April 24, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2.50 per share. Business—Acquisition, develop- 
ment, and exploration of mining companies. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Sherman Co. 
March 29, 1961 filed 1,096 of limited partnership shares 
Price — $5,000 per unit. Business — The company was 
formed on March 15, 1961 to acquire the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago. Proceeds—To purchase the above property. 
Office—10 E. 40th Street, New York City. Underwriter 
—None. 


* Sica Skiffs, Inc. 

April 19, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of “sea skiffs” a type of inboard 
motor boat. Proceeds—-For the repayment of. debt, the 
development of retail outlets, property improvement, 
and working capital. Office—-Toms River, N. J. Under- 
writer—Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth, Phila- 
delphia (managing). 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. (5/2) 
April 10, 1961 filed 132,570 shares of common stock (par 
$3.75) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares 
held of record May 2, with rights to expire May 22. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
the repayment of bank loans and for construction. Office 


—220 South Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
None. 
Sierra Pacific Power Co. (5/11) 

April 10, 1961 filed $6,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Proceeds — For construction. Office — 220 
South Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Dean Witter & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received on 
May 11, at 11 am. (DST) at 49 Federal Street (8th 
floor), Boston, Mass. Information Meeting—Scheduled 
for May 9 at 3 p.m. (DST) at One Chase Manhattan 
Plaza (23rd Floor), New York City. 


Silver Pacific Co. 
March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For development of property; repayment of loans 
and real estate investments. Office—1325 Sunset High- 
way, Issaquah, Wash. Underwriter — Rowley Agency, 
Inc., Issaquah, Wash. 

Simulatics Corp. 
March 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The investigation of probable human behavior by 
use of computer technology. Proceeds — To repay a 
short-term bank loan; and for working capital and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Underwriter—Russell & Saxe, New 
York, N. Y. 


Southern States Investment & Mortgage Corp. 
Feb. 8, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For advances to subsidiaries and working capital 
Office—424 Mark Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter— 
First Fidelity Securities Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southland Life Insurance Co. (6/5-9) 

March 28, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock, to 
be offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each five shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase the 55% of the outstanding common stock of 
Carolina Life Insurance Co. not heretofore owned by 
the issuer. Office—Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—Equi- 
table Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. (managing). 

Southwestern Capital Corp. 

April 4, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Business—A small business investment 
company and a closed-end, non-diversified management 
investment company. Proceeds—For investment. Office 
—1328 Garnet Avenue, San Diego, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 


Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. 

April 13, 1961 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—The company has ob- 
tained the right to drill for oil and gas on 720 acres near 
Artesia, N. M. Proceeds—To drill a test well on the 
property. Office—2720 West Mockingbird Lane, Dallas, 
Texas. Underwriter—Elmer K. Aagaard, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


® Spartans Industries, Inc. 

March 23, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The manufacture of apparel for men, women and 
children, and the operation of self-service discount de- 
partment stores. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans 
and for expansion. Office—One W. 34th St., New York 
1, N. Y. Underwriters—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New 
York City and J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Offering—Imminent. 


Standard-American Leasing Corp. 

Feb. 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—2855 Highland Drive, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — E. H. Coltharp & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Standard Security Life insurance Co. of N. Y. 
March 27, 1961 filed 162,000 shares of common stock 
to be offered for subscription by holders of common and 
class A stock on the basis of two new shares for each five 
shares held. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The writing of life, accident and health in- 
surance. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Underwriter— 
None. 


Stein, Hall & Co. Inc. (5/8-12) 
March 30, 1961 filed 250,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be offered for public sale by the 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—-The company manufactures a wide variety of 
chemical specialty products, including specialized ad- 
hesives, synthetic resins, natural gum derivatives, food 
stabilizers and similar items. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholders. Office—285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Underwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Stocker & Yale, Inc. 
March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
no-par common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business— 
Manufacturers of precision dimensional measuring de- 
vices and developers of optical and audio-visual equip- 
ment. Proceeds—New product development, expansion 
of marketing program, and working capital. Office — 
40 Green St., Marblehead, Mass. Underwriter — First 
Weber Securities Corp., 79 Wall Street, New York City. 
Offering—-Expected in early May. 

Stone Mountain Scenic Railroad, Inc. 
March 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of land and materials, right of way prep- 
aration, and working capital. Office —710 Peachtree 
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Street, N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. Underwriter—First Fidelity 
Securities Corp., AUlanta, Ga. 


@Gtratton Corp. (5/8-12) 

March 3, 1961 filed $650,0uu of 5% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due Dec. 1, 1981. Price—At 100% of 
prmmcipal amount. Business—The development and op- 
eration of a winter and summer recreational resort on 
Stratton Mountain in southern Vermont. Proceeds—For 
constriction. Office—South Londonderry, Vt. Under- 
writer—Cooley & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


*Straus-Duparquet Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975. Price—At par. Office—New 
York City. Underwriters—John R. Boland & Co., New 
York City and Paul C. Kimball & Co. (Chicago). Ofter- 
ing—Expected in late April to early May. 


“Sunnyside Te'ephone Co. 
April 13, 1961 (letter of notification) 87,664 shares of 
cammon stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For a new building and equipment. Address—Clack- 
amas, Oreg. Underwriter—June S. Jones Co., Portland, 
Ofeg. 

Sun Valley Associates 
March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) $205,000 of lim- 
ited partnership interests to be offered in units of $5,000, 
or fractional units of not less than $2,500. Proceeds—r or 
working capital. Address — Harlingen, Texas. Under- 
writer—First Realty Syndicators, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


@ Super Food Services, Inc. 

April 14, 1961 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent), of which 30,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 30,000 outstanding shares 
by the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company and its subsidiaries 
distribute food products to about 643 independently 
owned IGA retail grocery stores in Ohio, Florida, New 
York, New Jersey and Michigan. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—105 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Un- 
derwriter — Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—<xpected in late May. 


Superstition Mountain Enterprises, Inc. 

Jan. 30, 1961 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $2.50 per share. Business— The company was 
formed in March, 1959 to develop real property at the 
foot of Superstition Mountain near Apache Junction, 
Ariz. It has developed part of the property to form the 
Apacheland Sound Stage and Western Street, architec- 
turally designed for the 1870 period, which is used for 
the shooting of the motion picture and television pro- 
ductions. Proceeds—To purchase and develop additional 
property. Office—Apache Junction, Ariz. Underwriter 
—None. 


Survivors’ Benefit Insurance Co. 

March 30, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered initially to stockholders and thereafter to 
policyholders, empioyees aud cumpany repicoc.:tauves. 
Price—$21.70 per share. Business — The company is 
qualified to write life insurance in the state of Missouri, 
Proceeds—For expansion of the business: into other states 
and for rese? ves. Office — 4725 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Unılerwri:er—Nore. 


Taddeo Bowling & Leasing Corp. 

March 31, 19€1 filed $€00,000 of 8% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1971, 125,000 shares of common 
stock and 50.000 class A warrants to purchase common 
stock to be offered for public sale in units consisting of 
$240 of debentures, 50 common shares and 20 warrants. 
Price — $640 per unit. Business — The construction of 
bowling centers. Proceeds—For construction and work- 
ing capital. Office—873 Merchants Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 


® Tassette, Inc. (5/8-12) 
Feb. 15, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany was organized under Delaware law in 1959 to 
finance the exploitation and sale of “Tassette,” a patent- 
ed feminine hygiene aid. Proceeds—For advertising and 
promotion, market development, medical research and 
administrative expenses. Office—170 Atlantic St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New 
York City (managing). 

Tax-Exempt Fublic Bond Trust Fund 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed $5,000,000 of interests (5,000 units). 
Price—-To be computed on the basis of the trustees eval- 
uation of the underlying public bonds, plus a stated 
percentage (to be supplied by amendment) and alviaing 
the sum thereof by 5,000. Business— The trust was 
formed by John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Ill., to invest in 
tax-exempt obligations of states. counties, municipalities 
and territories of the United States. Sponsor — John 
Nuveen & Co., 135 South La Salle Street. Chicago. TIl. 


Tax-Exempt Public Bond Trust Fund, Series 2 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed $10,000,000 (10,000 units) ownership 
certificates. Price—To be filed by amendment. Business 
—The fund will invest in interest bearing obligations of 
states, counties, municipalities and territories of the 
U. S., and political subidivisions thereof which are be- 
lieved to be exempted from Federal income taxes. Pro- 
ceeds—- For investment. Office —135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Sponsor—John Nuveen & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fe e-Film Electronics Engineering Corp. 

Margh 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For repayment of loans: product development; 
expansion; and working capital. Officee—818-17th St., 
Suite 610, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—Amos C. Sud- 
ler & Co., Denver, Colo. 
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Te!ephone Employees Insurance Co. 
March 22, 1961 filed 43,117 shares ot capital stock to be 
ouered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
two new shares for each tnree shares held. Price—$27.50 
per share. Business—The company writes automobile 
casualty insurance, principally to employees of tele- 
phone companies who are considered preferred risks 
Office—Peawood and Light Sts., Baltimore. Md. Under. 
writer—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.. New 
York City (managing). 

Tempieton, Damroth Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 542% convertible de- 
bentures, due 1969, with 120,000 shares of class A com- 
mon stock (non-voting) and 12,000 shares of class B 
common (voting) stock, into which the debentures are 
convertible. Of the $1,500,000 of debentures, $1,260,000 
are presently outstanding. Price—100% of the principal 
amount. Business — The management and distribution 
oi snares oi four investment companies, and also private 
investment counselling. Proceeds—To increase the sales 
efforts of subsidiaries, to establish a new finance com- 
paay, and for general corporate purposes. Office—630 
Third Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—Hecker & 
Co., Philadelphia is underwriting $445,000 of the de- 
bentures. 
® Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (5/16) 
April 14, 1961 filed $75,000,000 of debentures due May 
1, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For the repayment of debt, expansion and advances to 
subsidiaries. Office—-Tennessee Building, Houston, Texas. 
Underwriter:—Stone &Webster Securities Corp.; White, 
Weid & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., (managing). 


Terry Incus.vries, Inc. 
Feb. 28, 1961 filed 1,728,337 shares of common stock of 
which 557,333 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 1,171,004 shares, represent- 
ing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. Price—For the company’s 
shares, to be related to A.S.E. prices at time of the 
offering. For the stockholders’ shares, the price will be 
supplied by amendment. Business The company, for- 
merly Sentry Corp., is primarily a general contractor for 
heavy construction projects. Proceeds—The proceeds of 
the first 12,000 shares will go to Netherlands Trading Co. 
The balance of the proceeds will be used to pay past 
due legal and accounting bills, to reduce current indebt- 
edness, and for working capital. Office—11-11 34th Ave., 
Long Island City, L. I, N. Y. Underwriter — (For the 
company’s shares only) Greenfield & Co., Inc.. New 
York City. 
T-erm-Air Mig. Co., Inc. 

April 11, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of self-contained packaged tem- 
perature and humidity control equipment. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Address — Peekskill, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Harry Odzer Co., New York, N. Y. 


Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 
March 29, 1961 filed 1,000 outstanding shares of $0.70 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $10) and 
1,172,243 outstanding shares of common stock to be 
offered for public sale by the holders thereof. Price—At 
the market. Business—The design, engineering ani con- 
struction of an office building and research laboratory; 
and the essembling and distribution of radios, television 
sets and electric organs. Proceeds—For the sellirg stock- 
holders. Office — 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Underwriter—None. 
© Thor Power Tool Co. 
April 19, 1961 filed $4,000,009 of subordinated convert- 
ible debentures due June 1, 1981. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Business—The manufacture of portable 
tools and other industrial products. Proceeds—To retire 
short-term bank loans. Office 175 North State St., 
Aurora, Ill. Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New 
York City (managing). 
® Thrift Courts of America, Inc. (5/1-5) 
Feb. 28, 1961 filed $800,000 of 10-year 8% convertible 
subordinated debentures, 100,000 shares of common stock 
and 50,000 warrants to purchase a like number of com- 
mon shares, to be offered in units of $400 of debentures, 
50 common shares, and 25 warrants. Price — $800 per 
unit. Business — The manufacture and sale of mobile 
homes, and the pre-construction of motel units. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans, provide funds for the issuer’s 
subsidiary, and add to working capital. Office — 1630 
West Bristol St., Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter — Myron A 
Lomasney & Co., New York City (managing). 
® Time Firance Coip. ? 
Dec. 30, 1960 registered $1,000,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due Jan. 1. 1976 and 150.006 
underlying common shares. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. The debentures will be convertible at prices 
ranging from $7.50 per share in January 1961 to $15 
per share in January 1979. Proceeds—$96.560 to increase 
volume of accounts receivable financing: $24.145 to in- 
crease volume of direct industrial loans and dealer con- 
tracts: $24.145 to increase volume of small loans; and 
$700,000 for the reduction of notes payable. Office—Salt 
Lake City. Utah. Wnderwriter—Whitnev & Co Salt 
Late City,’ Utah. Note—This statement was withdrawn 
April 21. 

Toledo *’a-a Limited Partners‘ip 
April 7, 1961 filed $522,500 of interests in the partner- 
ship to be offered for public sale in 209 units. Price— 
$2,500 per unit. Business—The partnership was organ- 
ized under Maryland law in April 1961 to acquire, de- 
velop and operate the Toledo Plaza apartment project In 
Prince George County, Md., scheduled for occupancy 
in May, 1961. Proceeds—For the purchase of the above 
property. Office—1411 K St., N. W, Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., Inc., Washington, D. G. 
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Tourist Industry Development Corp. Ltd. 

March 29, 1961 filed $2,000,000 of 7% subordinated de- 
benture stock due 1981, convertible into class B ordinary 
stock. Price—100% of principal amount, Business—The 
company was organized in 1957 for the purpose of fi- 
nancing tourist enterprises in Israel. Proceeds—YTo repay 
advances from the State of Israel and to make loans to 
various enterprises such as hotels, restaurants and trans- 
port industries. Office—Jerusalem, Israel. Underwriter 
—None. 





Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

March 30, 1961 filed $111,235,900 of 644% subordinated 
income debentures, due 1978, with warrants, to be of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
$100 principal amount of debentures for each 6 common 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For repayment of debt and general corporate 
purposes. Office — 380 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Underwriter—None. Hughes Tool Co., which owns vot- 
ing trust certificates representing 78.23% of the com- 
pany’s outstanding stock, has agreed to purchase enough 
of the unsubscribed for debentures, if any, to provide 
the company with at least $100,000,000. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late May. 


Transcontinental Investment Co. 
March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares ot 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For advances to subsidiaries. Office—278 S. Main 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Continental 
Securities Corp., 627 Continental Bank Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


*% Transition Systems, Inc. 

April 25, 1961 filed 72,200 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Proceeds — For working capital, re- 
search and development, leasehold improvements, the 
purchase of engineering and drafting materials, and the 
rental of computers. Office — New York City. Under- 
writer—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Transistor applications, Inc. 

March 29, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
no-par common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business— 
Manufacturers of transistorized test equipment and elec- 
tronic medical equipment, and the development of ad- 
vanced semi-conductor circuits and systems. Proceeds— 
For new product development, expansion of sales effort, 
and working capital. Office—103 Broad Street, Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—First Weber Securities Corp., 79 
Wall Street, New York City. Offering — Expected in 
early May. 





Triangle Instrument Co. 

March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture of precision instruments and 
components. Proceeds—For equipment, inventory, the 
repayment of debt, and working capital. Office—Oak 
Drive and Cedar Place, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Armstrong & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Tungsten Mountain Mining Co. 
April 7, 1961 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price — 62' cents per 
share. Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—511 Secu- 
rities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—H. P. Pratt & 
Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


® United States Freight Co. 

March 15, 1961 filed $15,393,900 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due April 1, 1981 to be offered for sub- 
scription by holders of its outstanding capital stock on 
the basis of $100 principal amount of debentures for 
each seven shares held of record April 20 with rights to 
expire May 8. Price — At par. Business — Furnishes 
freight transportation services. Proceeds—For new equip- 
ment, expansion and working capital. Office—711 Third 
Ave., New York City. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Simth Inc. (managing). 

e U. S. Mfg. & Galvanizing Corp. (5/15-19) 

Jan. 3, 1961 (letter of notification) luv,vuU shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To reduce current liabilities, sales promotion, 
purchase inventory, and for working capital. Office— 
5165 E. 11th Avenue, Hialeah, Fla. Underwriter—Arm- 
strong & Co., Inc., 15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Realty Investment Trust (5/24) 
March 30, 1961 filed 386,975 shares of beneficial interest 
in the Trust. Price—$10 per share. Business—The own- 
ership of diversified real estate properties. Proceeds— 
For investment. Office—720 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Underwriter — Hornblower & Weeks, New York City 
(managing). 


@ United Variab'e Annuities Fund, Inc. 

April 11, 1961 filed 2,500,000 shares of stock. Price—$10 
per share. Business—A new mutual fund. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—20 W. 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Underwriter—Waddell & Reed, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Offering—Expected in the fall of 1961. 


Universal Manufacturing Co. 

Feb. 23, 1961 (letter of notification) 135,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) of which 35,000 shares are 
to be offered for the account of the company and 100,000 
outstanding shares, stock, by the selling stockholders. 
Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Office—516 W. 4th Street, Winona, Minn. Underwriter— 
Naftalin & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


© Upper Peninsula Power Co. (5/17) 

April 14, 1961 filed 26,000 shares of common stock (par 
$9). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay debt and for construction. Office—616 Shelden 
Avenue, Houghton, Mich. Underwriters—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
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Vagabond Motor Hotels, Inc. 

Feb. i4, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—To construct additional motor hotels, and for working 
capital. Office—3555 Fifth Avenue, Suite B, San Diego, 
Calif. Underwriter—Norman C. Roberts Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 

* Vahising, Inc. 

April 24, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment, Business fhe 
company plans to acquire the business of F. H. Vaal- 
sing, Inc., a Maine grower and shipper of potatoes and 
to operate a plant now being constructed for the proc- 
essing of potatoes. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt 
and working capital. Office — Easton, Maine. Under- 
writer—Pistell, Crow, Inc., New York City (managing). 





Vector Engineering, Inc. 

March 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$6 per share. Busi- 
ness — Provides engineering and design services. Pro- 
ceeds— For general corporate purposes. Office — 155 
Washington Street, Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Omega 
Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in 
early May. 

Versapak Film & Packaging Machinery Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock and 
150,000 five-year warrants, to be offered for public sale 
in units of one share of stock and one warrant. Price— 
$3.125 per unit. Business—The design, development and 
sale of versatile automatic equipment for packaging 
items in special heat-shrinkable film. Proceeds—To re- 
pay loans, for additional equipment and inventory; and 
for working capital. Office—928 Broadway, New York 
City. Underwriters—Hill, Thompson & Co. (managing): 
Hampstead Investing Corp., and Globus, Inc., all of New 
York City. 


® Virginia Chemicals & Smelting Co. (6 6) 

April 18, 1961 filed 135,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 50,000 shares will be offered for the account of the 
company and 85,000 outstanding shares for the selling 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of industrial chemicals, re- 
frigerants and aerosol insecticides. Proceeds——For expan- 
sion. Office—Norfolk, Va. Underwriter—White, Weld & 
Co., New York City (managing). 


Visual Dynamics Corp. 

Jan. 12, 1961 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of 
common stock (par.five cents). Price—$3 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of an audio-visual device for 
educational and entertainment purposes. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—42 S. 15th Street, 
Suite 204, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Best & Garey 
Co., Inc., 2520 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


® Vitamix Pharmaceutical, Inc. (4/28) 

March 3, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—'lo be supplied by amendment. Business—The issuer 
compounds, makes, packages and sells ethical and pro- 
prietary drugs and vitamins throughout the country. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—50 51 Lancaster 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New 
York City (managing). 


Waldorf Auto Leasing, Inc. 
March 23, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The rental of automobiles. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of automobiles, advertising and sales promotion, 
and working capital. Office—1712 E. 9th Street, Brook- 
lyn 23, N. Y. Underwriters—Martinelli & Co., Inc.; First 
Atlantie Securities Co. and V. K. Osborne & Sons, Inc., 
all of New York City. Offering—Expected in late May. 


Walter Sign Corp. 

March 30, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and installation of highway 
signs. Proceeds—For the reduction of debt, sales promo- 
tion, inventory and reserves. Office—4700 76th St., Elm- 
hurst, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Amber, Burstein & Co., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Waltham Watch Co. 

March 9, 1961 refiled 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $2.50) and $600,000 of 16-year convertible bonds 
(convertible into common at $6 per share), to be sold 
initially to stockholders in units of 25 shares of stock 
and $150 of debentures. Price—For the stock: about $8 
per share; for the debentures: at par. Business — The 
importing, assembling, manufacturing and selling of 
watches and jewelry. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Office—231 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. Under- 
writer—P. J. Gruber & Co., Inc., New York City (man- 
aging). Offering—Expected in late April to early May. 
@ Warner Brothers Co. (5/15) 

March 29, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of women’s foundation garments, 
men’s and women’s shirts, sleepwear and paperboard 
packaging. Preceeds—To repay loans incurred for re- 
cent acquisitions. Office—325 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City 
(managing). 

Washington Gas Light Co. (5/3) ; 

March 29, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of refunding mortgage 
bonds, due 1986. Proceeds—To repay debt and for con- 
struction. Office—1100 H Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
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Continued from page 51 


Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—-To 
be received in room 1106, 1100 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 3 at 11 a.m. (DST). 


Washington Natural Gas Co. (5/1-22) 

March 30, 1961 filed 118,384 shares of common stock and 
warrants to purchase 3,500 shares. The company plans 
to offer 114,884 shares for subscription by common 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held of record May 1, with rights to expire May 
22. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The distribution of natural gas at retail in the Puget 
Sound area of Washington state. Proceeds—For the 
repayment of bank loans and for construction. Office— 
1507 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Underwriters——Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco; Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., both of 
New York City. 


Washington Real Estate Investment Trust 
March 31, 1961 filed 600,000 shares of beneficial interest 
in the Trust. Price—$5 per share. Business—For invest- 
ment in income producing real estate in the metropoli- 
tan Washington, D. C. area. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office—919 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers — Ferris & Co., Washington, D. C. (managing). 
Offering—Expected in late June. 

Watsco, Inc. 

April 13, 1961 filed 155,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 135.000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 20,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent stockholder. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture of valves, strainers and other 
products for the refrigeration and air conditioning indus- 
try. Proceeds—For construction; new equipment; adver- 
tising; salaries; the repayment of debt, and working 
capital. Office—1020 E. 15th St., Hialeah, Fla. Under- 
writer—Aetna Securities Corp., New York City (man- 
aging). 

Wayne-George Corp. (5/15-19) 

March 22, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock (no 
par), of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 20,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The design, development and 
manufacture of digital transducers. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of debt, new equipment, research and develop- 
ment, and working capital. Office—588 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co.. 
New York City. 


Webster Publishing Co., Inc. 

March 13, 1961 filed 131,960 shares of common stock, of 
which 80,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 51,960 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—Publishes textbooks for elementary and 
high school students. Proceeds — To develop program 
materials designed for use in teaching machines and 
in other formats, and for working capital. Office—1154 
Reco Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Newhard, Cook 
& Co., St. Louis (managing). 


Welch Scientific Co. 

March 20, 1961 filed 545.000 shares of common stoc 
(par $1), of which 176,000 are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 369,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business— The manufacture and sale of 
scientific instruments, laboratory apparatus and supplies. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 1515 North 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Hornblower 
& Weeks, New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in mid-May. 


Western Factors, Inc. 

June 29, 1960 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts receivable and also 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Business—Factoring. Underwriter—Elmer 
K. Aagaard, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Western Growth Corp. 
March 17, 1961 filed 202,107 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 150,000 shares are to be 
offered for public sale by the company in units of 10 
shares each; and 52,107 outstanding shares by selling 
stockholders after trading commences. Price—For the 
company’s stock: $100 per unit. For the selling stock- 
holder: At-the-Market. Business—The development of 
property in California for single-family homes, the in- 
vestment in notes or contracts secured by single-family 
homes, and other phases of the real estate business. 
Proceeds—-For ordinary expenses, repayment of loans 
and working capital. Office—636 North La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Reese, Scheftel & Co., 
Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected-in late May. 


_Western Land Trust Fund 
March 30, 1961 filed 
est in the Fund. Price — $10 per share. Business — A 
closed-end real estate investment trust. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—1031 First Western Bldg., Oakland, 


Calif. Underwriter—To be named. 


© Western Reserve Life Assurance Co. of Ohio 
March 1, 1961 filed 120,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
three new shares for each five shares held of record 
April 18 with rights to expire May 3. Business — The 
company issues and sells life insurance policies in the 
State of Ohio. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1 Union 
Commerce Annex, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Underwriters— 
MeDonald & Co. and Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland. 
Note—This statement was effective April 20. 


200,000 shdres of benéficiat “inter- 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


Williamhouse, Inc. 

March 27, 1961 filed 106,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $6 per share. Business — The manufacture and 
sale of paper products including envelopes, announce- 
ments and advertising materials. Proceeds—To repay 
debt and for working capital. Office—185 Kent Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Robert L. Ferman & Co., 
Miami, Fla. 


Willer Color Television System, Inc. 
Jan. 29, 1961 (letter of notification) 80,890 shares of com- 
man stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City. Offering—Indefinite. 

Wiishire Insurance Co. 
Feb. 17, 1961 filed 313,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 187.000 will be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders on a share for share basis and the remaining 
126,000 shares, together with any of the 187,000 shares 
not purchased by stockholders, to be offered publicly. 
Price—$5 per share to stockholders and $5.50 per share 
to the public. Business—The writing of workmen’s com- 
pensation, common carrier liability and automobile 
(physical damage) insurance. Proceeds— To increase 
capital funds to provide for the writing of additional 
policies in all lines of its business and to expand its cov- 
erage into other classes of insurance. Office—5413 West 
Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 

None. Note—This statement was effective on April 18. 
® Wolf Corp. (5/16) 
Feb. 15, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of class A ‘tock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business—The company was organized 
under Delaware law in January 1961 and proposes to 
engage in the construction, investment and operation 
of real estate properties. Proceeds—For investment and 
working capital. Office — 10 East 40th St., New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 

Wonderbowl, Inc. 
Feb. 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds 
—To discharge a contract payable, accounts payable, and 
notes payable and the balance for working capital. Office 
—7805 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Work Wear Corp. 
March 31, 1961 filed 310,604 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 141,925 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 168,679 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business — The manufacture and 
sale of work clothing, and industrial laundering and gar- 
ment rental. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and 
working capital. Office—1768 East 25th St., Cleveland, O. 
Underwriter — Hornblower & Weeks, New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late May. 

Wrather Corp. 
March 29, 1961 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
The company manufactures and sells Stephens power 
and sail boats, and various marine and sporting goods 
manufactured by others. It also plans to acquire the stock 
of Muzak Corp., Wrather Hotels, Inc., Wrather Realty 
Corp., Stephens Marine, Inc., and various television film 
properties. Proceeds — For construction, repayment of 
debt and working capital. Office — 270 North Canon 
Drive., Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter—Lee Higginson 
Corp., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in early June. 

Youngwood Electronic Metals, Inc. 
April 13, 1961 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The design, development and 
manufacture of precision parts or stampings principally 
used in the semi-conductor industry. Proceeds—For ihe 
repayment of debt; inventory; research and develop- 
ment, and working capital. Office—204 North Fifth 
Street, Youngwood, Pa. Underwriters Bruno- 
Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh and Amos Treat & Co., New 
York City. 

Yuscaran Mining Co. 
May 6, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of com. stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—It is expected that some $100,000 
will be used to purchase and install a mill for the proc- 
essing of ore; $60,000 for rails, ties, rail cars and related 
equipment; $10,000 for rebuilding roads; $30,000 for 
transportation equipment; and $655.000 for working cap- 
ital. Office—6815 Tordera St., Coral Gables, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. Note—The SEC has challenged the accu- 
racy and adequacy of this statement. On Jan. 5, 1961, 
the company reported that it is negotiating a merger 
with another company and that financing plans have 
been indefinitely postponed. 


ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 
Our Corporation News Department would tike 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you'll find hereunder. 

Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Prospective Offerings 


A. T. U. Productions, Inc. 
March 15, 1961, it was reported that this company plans 
a “Reg. A” filing covering 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priece—-$3 per share. Proceeds—To 


finance production of TV films. Office —130 W. 57th 


.. Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Street, New York City. Underwriter—Marshall Co., 40 
Exchange Place, New York City. Registration—Expected 
in May. 
Acoustica Associates, Inc. 

April 11, 1961, it was stated that this company is seek- 
ing to acquire other firms with compatible product lines 
and that equity financing may be needed -to finance 
current expansion program. Business — The company 
manufactures ultrasonic cleaning systems for missile 
equipment, hospital surgical instruments and the metals 
industry. It also makes fluorescent lighting fixtures and 
a product for gauging the level of liquids. Office—First 
National Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter--Lehman 
Brothers, New York City. 


Alamo Gas Supply Co. 
Jan. 24, 1951 it was reported that this company is tego- 
tiating for the sale of about $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 
of bonds. Proceeds—For expansion of facitities. Office— 
San Antonio, Tex. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co., 
New York City and Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 1, 1960 A. G. Bailey, President, announced that 
new financing of approximately $65,000,000 mostly in the 
form of first mortgage bonds, is expected in 1961. 
Office—502-2nd St., S. W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


American Export Lines, Inc. 
April 11, 1961 it was stated in the 1960 annual report 
tuat the company plans to sell about $18,750,000 of (MA 
insured mortgage bonds to cover 75% of the cost of four 
new vessels now under construction. Business—The com- 
pany operates passenger and cargo vessels between New 
York City and the Great Lakes to the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea Ports, India and Burma. Office—39 Broadway, 
New York City. 

American Playlands Corp. 
Dec. 21, 1960 it was reported that this company plans to 
refile a registration statement covering 300,000 shares 
of common stock. This will be a full filing. Business— 
The company intends to operate an amusement and 
recreation park on 196 acres of land near Liberty, N. Y. 
Proceeds—For development of the land. Office —55 South 
Main St., Liberty, N. Y. Underwriter— M. W. Janis & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/6) 
March 15, 1961, the company announced plans to issue 
$250,000,000 of debenture bonds. Proceeds—For refund- 
ing a like amount of 5°s% debentures due Nov. 1, 1986, 
on or about July 10. Officé—195 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co.; First’ Boston Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived at the office of the company on June 6. 


Appalachian Power Co. 

Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Co., Inc., plans to sell $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 of bonds late in 1961 or early in 
1962. Office—2 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
b:dders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly:. 


Approved Finance Inc. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Paul O. Sebastian, Vice- 
President-Treasurer, that the company is considering a 
rights offering to stockholders of additional common 
stock via a Regulation “A” filing, possibly to occur in 
mid-1961. Office—39 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
Underwriter—Vercoe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Arizona Public Service Co. 

Feb. 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to issue about $38,000,000 of bonds in May and some 
preferred or common stocks in the fourth quarter 
The company expects to spend about $320,000,000 
on construction in the period 1961 to 1965 of which some 
$230,000,000 will come from outside sources. Office—501 
South Third Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriters—To be 
determined. The last sale of bonds was made privately 
on March 26, 1959 through Blyth & Co., Inc., and The 
First Boston Corp. The iast sale of preferred stock on 
June 18, 1958 and the last sale of common (to stockhold- 
ers on May 24, 1959) was also handled by Blyth & Co 
and The First Boston Corp. 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 21, 1961, F. E. Rugemer, Treasurer, stated that the 
company is considering the issuance of $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 of non-convertible debentures or preferred 
stock in the second quarter of 1961 and about $20,000,000 
of bonds in late 1961 or early 1962. Office—Lexington 
and Liberty Streets, Baltimore 3, Md. Underwriters — 
(Bonds) To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co. and First Boston Corp.. (jointly); Harriman. Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). The last 
sale of debentures was mdde to stockholders on May 
8, 1959 through subscription rights and was underwritten 
by First Boston Corp., and associates. The last sale of 
preferred stock on Aug. 13, 1940 was handled by White, 
Weld & Co., and associates. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. (6/8) 

March 3, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $20,000,000 of mortgage bonds. Office—176 
Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp., and Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Ine. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc., and F. S. Moseley & Co. (jointly). Bids—To 
be received on June 8. oo ‘ — 
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@ Caldor, Inc. 
March 15, 1961 it was reported that a full filing will be 
made soon covering an undisclosed number of common 
shares. Price—$5 per share. Business—Operates a chain 
of discount stores in Northern Westchester and Connec- 
ticut. Office—Riverside, Conn. Underwriter—Ira Haupt 
& Co., New York City (managing). Registration—Tem- 
porarily postponed. 

California Electric Power Co. 
Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that this company’ 
to offer $8,000,000 of bonds will be governed fn 
the conditions of the money market than by the com- 
pany’s early need for long-term financing. With its 1961 
construction program tentatively scheduled at $20,000,- 
000, the company can wait at least until fall before it 
needs financing. Proceeds — For construction. Office— 
2885 Foothill Boulevard, San Bernardino, Calif. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc. 

Canandaigua Enterprises, Inc. 
March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell publicly about 40,000 units, each unit to consist 
of one 7% debenture, 6 common shares and three war- 
rants. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Carbonic Equipment Corp. 
Dec. 8, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of about 
$300,000 of units, consisting of common stock, bonds and 
warrants will be made. Proceeds—For expansion of the 
business. Office—97-02 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc. 


Caxton House Corp. 
Jan. 24, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of this 
company’s stock, constituting its first public offering, 
will be made. Price—Approximately $3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Book publishing. Office—9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Underwriter—To be named. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
March 14, 1961 it was reported that the company plans 
to sell $6,000,000 of preferred stock possibly in the sec- 
ond quarter. Proceeds — For expansion. Office — South 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Underwriter—To be named. 
The last public sale of preferred in April 1949 was made 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Estabrook & Co. 
(jointly). 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that the company is con- 
sidering the issuance of $6,000,000 of bonds or deben- 
tures in the latter part of 1961. Office — 415 Main St., 
Pineville, La. Underwriters—To be named. The last is- 
sue of bonds on April 21, 1959 was bid on by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co. 
è Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (5/4) 
April 4, 1961 it was reported that this road plans to sell 
$4,800,000 of equipment trust certificates. Offices—547 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., and 39 Broadway, New 
York City. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Bids—To be received on 
May 4 at 12 noon (CDST) in Chicago. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 16, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1960 annual 
report that this utility plans to sell both first mortgage 
bonds and common stock in 1962 to finance its $45,000,- 
000 construction program. Office—Fourtin & Main Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—(Bonds) To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and W. E. Hutton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). The 
last issue of common stock (81,510 shares) was sold pri- 
vately to employees in August, 1960. 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported by Mr. A. N. Porter of the 
company’s treasury department that the company is 
awaiting a hearing before the full FPC with reference 
to approval of its application for expansion of its sys- 
tem, which will require about $70,000,000 of debt fi- 
nancing which is expected in the latter part of 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—P. O. Box 1087, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


* Columbia Gas System, Inc. i À 

April 24, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering the sale of either $20,000,000 of debentures, or 
$25,000,000 of common stock in the fall. Office—120 East 
4ist Street, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders on 
the debentures: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). The last sale of 
common stock on May 4, 1960 was handled by a group 
headed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; 
Shields & Co.; R. W. Pressprich & Co., and Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
March 13, 1961 it was reported the company will sell 
about $10,000,000 additional common stock in late 1961. 
Proceeds—-For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co 


Commonwealth Edison Co. s 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 


sell $30,000,000 of bonds in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office 72 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
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bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


Community Public Service Co. (6/7) 

Feb. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Office—408 W. 
7th Street, Fort Worth 2, Texas. Underwriters — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; First Southwest 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—To be received on June 7. Information 
Meeting — Scheduled for June 5 in the forenoon at 90 
Broad St., New York City. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(6/20) 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $50,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Of- 
fice—4 Irving Place, New York City. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received at the company’s 
office on June 20 at 11 a.m. Information Meeting — 
Scheduled for June 13 at 10 a.m. 


Consumers Power Co. 
Feb. 15, 1961 it was reported that this company may 
sell $20,000,000 of preferred and $30,000,000 of bonds 
about mid-year. Office—212 West Michigan Ave., Jack- 
son, Mich. Underwriter—(Bonds) To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co., and First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co. The last sale of preferred 
stock, on July 21, 1955, was handled by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 7, 1961 it was reported that the company has 
postponed until early 1962 its plan to issue additional 
common stock. The offering would be made to com- 
mon stockholders first on the basis of one share for each 
10 shares held. Based on the number of shares out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1960, the sale would involve about 
418,536 shares valued at about $14,600,000. The last of- 
fering of common to stockholders in June, 1956, con- 
sisted of 232,520 shares offered at $35 a share to holders 
of record June 6, on the basis of one share for each 
eight shares held. Proceeds—For construction. Office 
—600 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; W. C. 
Langley & Co., and Union Securities Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly). 


Diversified Automated Sales Corp. 
Nov. 16, 1960 it was reported by Frazier N. James, 
President, that a “substantial” issue of common stock, 
constituting the firm’s first public offering, is under 
discussion. Business — The company makes a film and 
flashbulb vending machine called DASCO, which will 
sell as many as 18 products of various sizes and prices, 
and will also accept exposed film for processing. Office 
—223 8th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Negotiations are in progress with several major under- 
writers. 
Dixie Pipeline Co. 

April 17, 1961 it was reported that this firm, recently 
formed by eight major oil companies, plans to build a 
1,100 mile liquified petroleum gas pipeline from Texas 
and Louisiana to Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and the 
Carolinas. It is expected that the multi-million dollar 
pipeline will be financed in part by the sale of bonds 
and that it will be in operation by late 1961. Office— 
Tulsa, Okla. Underwriters—First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Dynamic Center Engineering Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
full filing of its $1 par common stock. Proceeds—To pro- 
mote the sale of new products, purchase new equipment, 
and for working capital. Office — Norcross, Ga. Under- 
writer—To be named. 


Edo Corp. 
March 21, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
the issuance and sale of $2,000,000 of bonds. Business— 
The manufacturer of electronic equipment, particularly 
marine, airborne and underwater devices. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Office—1404 111 Street, College Point, N. Y. 
Underwriter—To be named. 


Empire Fund, Inc. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that the Federal Internal 
Revenue Service had granted this fund’s application for 
approval of a tax free exchange of shares for Corporate 
Securities. It is expected that a registration statement 
covering this “centennial-type” fund will be filed with 
the SEC shortly. Office—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Epoderm inc. 

Jan. 27, 1961 it was reported that the company plans its 
first public offering of 40,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $10 per share. Business — The manufacture of 
drugs. Proceeds—The research and synthesis of certain 
hormones that may be helpful in revitalizing dormant 
hair growth. Office—New Jersey. Underwriter—M. H. 
Meyerson & Co., Ltd., 15 William St., New York City 
(managing). 


Exploit Films, Inc. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
a full filing covering 100,000 common shares. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds—For the production of TV and mo- 
tion picture films, the reduction of indebtedness, and for 
working capital. Office—619 W. 54th Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—McClane & Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
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New York City (managing). Registration— Expected on 
or about April 1, Offering—-Expected in late May. 
á Fashion Flair Stores, Inc. 
April 27, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to refile on May 1 a “Reg. A” covering 86,350 shares of 
common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business—The dis- 
count sale to consumers of women’s dresses and sports- 
wear. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
—53 West 36th Street, New York City. Underwriters— 
Ronwin Securities Corp., Staten Island, N. Y., and Secu- 
rity Options Corp., New York City. 

Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Jan. 20, 1961 it was reported that this family-owned 
publishing business is contemplating its first public of- 
fering. Office—-Greenwich, Conn. Underwriter—To be 
named. 


First Continental Real Estate Trust 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
file, at some future date, an SEC registration statement 
covering 1,500,000 trust shares to be offered for public 
sale. Business—General real estate. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

First National Bank of Toms River (N. J.) 
March 22, 1961 it was reported that stockholders voted 
on this date to increase the authorized stock to provide 
for payment of a 66°3% stock dividend and sale of 20,000 
new shares of common (par $5) to stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 20 shares held of record 
July 17, with rights to expire Aug. 17. Price—About $22 
per share. Proceeds—To increase capital. Office—Toms 
River, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

Florida Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported that an undetermined 
amount of bonds may be offered in the Spring of 1961. 
Office—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. 

Gas Service Co. 

April 19, 1961, the company reported that on April 18 
stockholders voted to authorize a new issue of 150,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). The company is 
considering the sale of between $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
of preferred and may issue some bonds at the same time. 
Office — 700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writers—To be named. The company has never issued 
preferred stock, but the last sale of common on April 
19, 1954 was handled by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Reynolds & Co., and 
Allen & Co. The last sale of bonds on July 6, 1958 was 
made privately through Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., New York City and Stern Brothers & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


General Public Utilities Corp. 
March 14, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1960 an- 
nual report that the utility expects to sell additional 
common stock to stockholders in 1962 through subscrip- 
tion rights on the basis of one share for each 20 shares 
held. Based on the 22,838,454 common shares outstanding 
on Dec. 31, 1960, the offering will involve a minimum 
of 1,141,922 additional shares. Office—67 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

General Telephone Co. of California 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
General Telephone & Electronics Corp. plans to sell 
about $20,000,000 of bonds in the first half of 1961. 
Office—2020 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp. 

General Telephone Co. of Florida 
Feb. 8, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., expects to offer 
about $15,000,000 of bonds in November. Office — 610 
Morgan St., Tampa, Fla. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
both of New York City. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
April 19, 1961 stockholders voted to authorize the com- 
pany to issue up to $100,000,000 of convertible deben- 
tures. A spokesman stated that no financing is planned 
at present, but that the debentures will be available if 
needed at some future time. Office—730 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—To be named. The 
last issue of debentures on May 16, 1957 was offered for 
subscription by common stockholders and was under- 
written by Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York 
City, and associates. 

Georgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J., and New York City. 


Georgia Power Co. (10/18) 
Dec. 29, 1960 this subsidiary of the Southern Co., ap- 
plied to the Georgia Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to issue $15,500,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds, and $8,000,000 of new preferred stock. Proceeds— 
For construction, plant modernization or refunding of 
nutstanding debt. Office—Electric Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Previous bidders for bonds included Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
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First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Previous bidders for 
preferred were First Boston Corp., Lehman Brothers, 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.; and Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—-Expected 
to be received on Oct. 18. 


® Giuckin (Wm.) & Co., Inc. 

April 19, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Essex-Universal Corp., plans to sell about 200,000 com- 
mon shares. Business—Manufactures and sells women’s 
foundation garments. Underwriter—To be named. 


Guif Power Co. (12/7) 

Jan. 4, 1960 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to sell $5,000,000 of 30-year bonds. 
Office—75 North Pace Blvd., Pensacola, Fla. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Pre- 
vious bidders included Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on Dec. 
7, 1961. 


Hardeman (Paul), Inc. 
April 4, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 350,000 shares of common stock. Business— 
Electronics. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Michael G. Kletz & Co., New York City. 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $5,000,000 of common stock to stockhold- 
ers through subscription rights later this year. Office— 
1130 Alakea Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. Underwriter 
—None. 


Houston Fearless Corp. 

Feb. 27, 1961, Barry J. Shillito, President, stated that 
the company plans to expand its Western Surgical and 
Westlab divisions into a new national medical and hos- 
pital supply concern. He added that 80% of the new 
firm’s stock would be retained by Houston and the re- 
maining 20% sold to the public. Office — 11801 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 
publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and repayment of bank loans. Office — Electric 
Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Previous fi- 
nancing was headed by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dil- 
an; — Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 

utzler. 


Idaho Power Co. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 of bonds and about $5,000,000 of com- 
mon in the third quarter of 1961. Proceeds—To repay 
loans and for construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders on the 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lazard Freres & Co., and First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, and Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. Prob- 
able bidders on the common: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 


illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

March 31, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
A. T. & T., plans to offer stockholders in June the right 
to subscribe to additional common stock on the basis 
of one new share for each eight shares held. Based on 
the 33,525,217 shares outstanding on Dec. 31, 1960 this 
would amount to about 4,190,652 additional shares 
valued at approximately $84,000,000. Office — 212 West 
Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


illinois Terminal RR. 
Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
the sale later this year of about $8,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Office—710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
According to a prospectus filed with the SEC on Aug 
25, 1960, the company plans the sale of about $14,000,000 
of additional securities in 1963. Office — 25 Monument 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Industrial Gauge & Instrument Co. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be filed. Proceeds — Expansion of the 
business, and for the manufacture of a new product by a 
subsidiary. Office—1947 Broadway, Bronx, N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. 


International Parts Corp. 
April 17, 1961 it was reported that a registration will be 
filed shortly covering an undisclosed number of out- 
standing common shares. Business—Manufactures auto- 
mobile equipment and parts. Office—Chicago, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago (managing). 


* Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 

April 24, 1961 it was reported that stockholders are to 
vote May 24 on increasing the authorized common to 
provide for a 3-for-1 stock split of outstanding shares. 
The additional shares would be distributed June 23 to 
holders of record May 29. It was also stated that the 
company is considering financing to provide additional 
funds to expand discount store operations. Office — 111 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 
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Kansas Power & Light Co. 
March 15, 1961 it was reported that this company is 
considering the issuance of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of 
bonds in the third or fourth garter of 1961. Proceeds— 
For construction. Officee—800 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
Underwriter—First Boston Corp., New York City (man- 
aging). 

Laclede Gas Co. 

Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 
the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
securities until May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
Jan. 25, 1961 it was reported by Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, that the utility contemplates 
the issuance of $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bends probably in the second or third quarter of 1961. 
Office—250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). 
% Louisville & Nashville RR 
April 25, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $5,300,000 of equipment trust certificates. 
Office—71 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 
Bids—To be received on May 25 at noon (DST). 


Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 
Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that this company plans 
a public offering of about 500,000 common shares (par 
$1) in early 1961. Office—2060 Jericho Turnpike, New 
Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 


Masters Inc. 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this corporation is 
contemplating its first public financing. Business—The 
operation of a chain of discount houses. Office—135-21 
38th Avenue, Flushing 54, L. I., N. Y. 


McCulloch Corp. 
Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this corporation will 
schedule its initial public financing for late 1961 or 
some time in 1962. Business—The corporation manufac- 
tures Scott outboard motors and McCulloch chain saws. 
Office—6101 West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. 

Metropolis Bowling Centers Inc. 
March 13, 1961 it was reported that this company is 
planning to sell 192,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—The company has 
three bowling alleys in operation in New York City. 
Proceeds — To maintain present properties and acquire 
other bowling centers. Office—72 Park Row, New York 
City. Underwriters—Thomas, Williams & Lee, Inc., and 
Russell & Saxe, Inc., New York City (managing). 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
General Public Utilities Corp., plans to sell about $10,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 of deben- 
tures in August or September. Office — 2800 Pottsville 
Pike, Muhlenberg Township, Berks County, Pa. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc. 
® Metropolitan Food Co. 
April 12, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 100,000 common shares. Price — $5 per share. 
Business — Food distribution. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office — 45-10 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Brand, Grumet & Siegel, and Kesselman 
& Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Mississippi Power Co. (9/28) 

Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to sell publicly $5,000,000 of 30-year 
bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—For construction and expansion. Office—2500 
14th St., Gulfport, Miss. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders for 
bonds were Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Previous bidders for preferred stock included Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received on Sept. 28. 


Mississippi River Transmission Corp. 

Feb. 27, 1961, it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp., plans to sell about $6,500,- 
000 of debentures or bonds in late 1961. Proceeds—For 
the repayment of bank debt. Office—9900 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—To be named. The last issue 
of debentures by Mississippi River Fuel Corp., parent, 
in March 1958 was underwritten by Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., and associates. 


Missouri Edison Co. (6/12) 

April 19, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Union Electric Co., plans to sell $2,000,000 of bonds. 
Office—123% North Fourth St., Louisiana, Mo. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—To be received on June 12. 


Missouri Utilities Co. 
April 11, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 50,000 additional common shares to stock- 
holders in September or October on a 1-for-10 rights 
basis. Office—400 Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Un- 
derwriter—To be named. The last five rights offerings 
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to stockholders were underwritten by Edward D. Jones 
& Co., St. Louls. 
* Mite Corp. 
April 27, 1961 it was reported that this company, re- 
cently formed through a merger of Teleprinter Co., and 
Grist Manufacturing Co., plans to sell about 400,000 
shares of common stock to raise approximately $5,000,- 
000. Office—446 Blake St., New Haven, Conn.. Under- 
writer—Charles W. Scranton & Co., New Haven. Regis- 
tration—Expected about May 15. 

Modern Home Construction Co. 
April 18, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering a public offering of securities, but the details 
have not yet been decided upon. Office—Valdosta, Ga. 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., New York City. 


Monroe Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

Dec. 12, 1960, Cecil Carbonell, Chairman, announced 
that this company is preparing a “Reg. A” filing covering 
150,000 shares of common stock. Price— $2 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in first mortgage 
financing of residential and business properties in the 
Florida Keys. Proceeds—To expand company’s business. 
Office—700 Duval Street, Key West. Fla. Underwriter 
—None. Registration—Expected in May. 


%* Monterey Gas Transmission Co. 
April 24, 1961 it was reported that Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and Lehman Brothers, had formed this new company 
to transport natural gas from southwest Texas to Alex- 
andria, La., for sale to United Fuel Gas Co., principal 
supplier to other Columbia Gas System companies. It 
is expected that the pipeline will be financed in part by 
public sale of bonds. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, 
New York City (managing). 
% Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series B 
and Pa. Series 

April 27, 1961 it was reported that a registration will 
be filed shortly covering $10,000,000 units of Series B 
and $5,000,000 of the Pa. Series. Business—The Series 
B Trust will invest in tax-exempt state and local bonds 
in the same manner as Series A. The Pa. Series will 
invest in tax-exempt bonds of Pennsylvania corpora- 
tions. Office—111 Broadway, New York City. Sponsor— 
Ira Haupt & Co., New York City. Offering — Expected 
about mid-June. 

National Airlines, Inc. 
April 3, 1961, G. T. Baker, President, stated that the 
company plans to sell publicly 400,000 shares of Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., subject to the approval 
of the CAB and the SEC. The stock was originally ob- 
tained under a Sept. 9, 1958 agreement under which the 
two carriers agreed to a share-for-share exchange of 
400,000 shares and the lease of each others jet planes 
during their respective busiest seasons. The CAB later 
disapproved this plan and ordered the airlines to divest 
themselves of the stock. Price — About $20 per share. 
Preceeds—To repay a $4,500,000 demand loan, and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Miami International Airport, 
Miami 59, Fla. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc., New York City (managing). 

National Radiac, Inc. 
April 11, 1961 it was reported that a “Reg. A” will be 
filed shortly covering 75,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Business — Manufactures radiation 
detection equipment. Office—Newark, N. J. Underwriter 
—Hardy & Hardy, New York City (managing). 

National Semi-Conductor Co. 
April 18, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a registration statement shortly covering an un- 
disclosed number of common shares. Office—Danbury, 
Conn. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York 
City and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New England Power Co. 
Jan 24, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of New 
England Electric System plans to sell $20,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds. Office—441 Stuart St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc:; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp., and Blair 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers. Offer- 
ing—Expected in October. 

New York Central RR. (5/10) 
April 4, 1961 it was reported that this road plans to sell 
about $4,155,000 of equipment trust certificates. Office 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler. Bids—To be received on or about May 10. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $20,000,000 of common stock through a 
rights offering to stockholders. Office—50 Fox Street, 
Aurora, Ill. Underwriters—To be named. The last rights 
offering in April, 1954, was underwritten by First Boston 
Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York City. 
Offering—Expected in June. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 
March 15, 1961, the company reported that it expects 
to raise about $80,000,000 of new money in 1961. Present 
plans are for issuance of about $30,000,000 of debentures 
by mid-year and an additional $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 
of debentures by year-end. It is also expected that some 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 of common stock will be sold 
to stockholders through subscription rights in Septem- 
ber or October. Proceeds—For construction. Office—2223 
Dodge St., Omaha 1, Neb. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., 
New York City (managing). 
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Nortkern States Power Co. (8/8) 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that tuis company plans to 
sell $20,000,000 of bonds in the third quarter of 1961. 
Offices—15 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill; 15 So. 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Ine: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly): 
First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received on Aug. 8. 2 

Northwestern Public Service So. 
April 3, 1961 the company applied to the FPC for per- 
misison to issue up to $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
The company stated that it would sell the full amount-if 
it concurrently redeemed all outstanding $1,500,000 of 
57%%% bonds, otherwise only $2,500,000 of the new bonds 
would be issued. Office—Huron, S. D. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Offering—Expected in September. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
March 28, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to offer additional common stock to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each 20 shares held. Based on the 
17,929,305 shares outstanding on Dec. 31, 1961 this would 
amount to about 896,465 common shares. Office—245 
Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. Underwriter—To 
be named. The last rights offering on June 17, 1958 was 
underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported by Paul A. Miller, Treas- 
urer that the company will probably go to the market 
for $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of new financing in 1961 
and that it probably would not be a common stock offer- 
ing. Office—600 California Street, San Francisco 8, 
Calif. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
March 24, 1961 stockholders of this A. T. & T. subsidiary 
approved a plan to form a new company to be known as 
the Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. The new con- 
cern will acquire the business and properties of the Pa- 
cific Telephone-Northwest division which operates in 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. All of the stock of the 
new company will be owned by Pacific Telephone but 
“as soon as practicable” it will be offered for sale to 
Pacific Telephone stockholders at a price to be fixed by 
the Board of Directors. Office—140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—The last of- 
fering of common stock to shareholders on Feb. 25, 1960 
was not underwritten. However, A. T. & T., which 
owns over 90% of the outstanding shares, exercised iis 
rights to subscribe to its pro rata share of the offering. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company ex- 
pects to sell about $72,000,000 of debentures in Septem- 
ber, subject to FPC approval of its construction program. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kidder 
Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

April 11, 1961 it was stated in the 1960 annual report 
that this utility expects to spend $140,000,000 on new 
construction in the 1961 to 1965 period, of which about 
$56,000,000 will have to be raised through the sale of 
securities. However, the company now sees no necessity 
for the sale of equity securities, but expects to convert 
its present $35,000,000 of bank loans to long-term debt 
when securities market conditions are favorable. Office 
—9th and Hamilton Streets, Allentown, Pa. Underwrit- 
ers—To be named. The last four bond issues were sold 
privately. The last public offering of bonds on Oct. 4, 
1945 was underwritten by Smith, Barney & Co.; First 
Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., and associates. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Dec. 2, 1960, W. D. Virtue, treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans the sale of about $20,000,000 of common stock 
to be offered stockholders through subscription rights 
in mid-1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—900 15th 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Last equity financing 
handled on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/6) 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 900,000 shares of common stock, subject 
to the approval of the New Jersey Public Service Com- 
mission. Proceeds — For construction. Office — 80 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City (manag- 
ing). 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Jan, 24, 1961 the company stated it plans to issue about 
$15,000,000 of 30-year bonds in September. Proceeds— 
For construction. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp 


Science Capital Corp. 

April 18, 1961 it was reported that a full filing will be 
made within a few weeks covering an undisclosed num- 
ber of common shares. Business—A small business in- 
vestment company. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writers—Blair & Co., New York City (managing); Stroud 
& Co., and Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Philadel- 
phia. 


Shepard Airtronics, Inc. 
April 18, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a “Reg. A” shortly covering 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
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ness—The manufacture of high altitude breathing and 
ventilation equipment. Proceeds—For new product de- 
velopment and expansion. Office—787 Bruckner Blvd.. 
Bronx, N. Y. Underwriter—L. C. Wegard & Co.. Trenton, 
N. J. (managing). 

Silo’s Discount House 
Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this retail chain is con- 
templating its first public financing. Office—Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sony Corp. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 2,000,000 common shares in the U. S., this sum- 
mer. A registration statement covering the proposed of- 
fering will be filed with the SEC. Business—The com- 
pany is a major producer of electronic consumer goods 
such as tape recorders, transistor radios and television 
sets. Office—Tokyo, Japan. Underwriter—To be named. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/15) 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company, jointly 
owned by Alabama Power Co., and Georgia Power Co. 
both in turn controlled by The Southern Co., plans the 
public sale of $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1992. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—600 North 
Eighteenth St., Birmingham 3, Ala. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders 
included Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., 
White, Weld & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (joint- 
ly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp.; and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Registration—Ex- 
— about May 8. Bids—To be received at 11 a.m. on 
une 15. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Southern Railway Co. 

Nov. 21, 1960 stockholders approved the issuance of 
$33,000,000 of new bonds. The issuance of an unspeci- 
fied amount of additional bonds for other purchases was 
also approved. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the possible acquisition of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Office—Washington, D. C,. Underwriter— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., will head a group that will 
bid on the bonds. 


% Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

April 26, 1961 it was stated in the 1960 annual report 
that this company expects to sell about $85,000,000 of 
new securities in 1961. Approximately $45,000,000 of this 
amount was raised on Jan. 17, 1961 through the sale of 
$30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and 150,000 shares 
of 5.52% preferred stock, leaving a balance of $40,000,- 
000 to be obtained later in tne year. Office—Texas East- 
ern Blidg., Houston, Tex. Underwriters—To be named. 
The last sale of securities was handled by a group headed 
by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., First Boston Corp., and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 11, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of bonds in the third quar- 
ter of 1961. Office—416 West Third Street, Owensboro, 
Ky. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. 


Thorough-Bred Enterprises, Inc. 

March 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 85,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). 
Price — $4 per share. Business — Operates a breeding 
farm for thoroughbred horses. Proceeds—For building a 
barn, purchasing land and acquiring additional horses. 
Office—Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Sandkuhl Company, Inc., Newark, N. J., and New York 
City. 


Traid Corp. 

Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
templating some new financing. No confirmation was 
available. Business—The company specializes in airborne 
photo instrumentation and manufactures aircraft motion 
picture cameras and accessory items. Office — Encino, 
Calif. Underwriter—Previous financing was handled by 
D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 


Trunkline Gas Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., expects to sell about 
$50,000,000 of bonds or preferred stock in September. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


Union Electric Co. 
Jan. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 of preferred in late 1961 
Proceeds—For expansion of facilities. Office 315 N. 
12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. The last sale of preferred 
in November 1949 was underwritten by First Boston 
Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Lehman Brothers; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); and Blyth & Co. 


United Aircraft Corp. 

Feb. 15, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering issuance of $50,000,000 of bonds to replace a 
seven-year term loan. Office—400 Main St., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Underwriter—To be named. The company 
has never issued bends, but its last offering of preferred 
stock on Sept. 17, 1956 was underwritten by Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., New York and associates. 
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Vinco Corp. 

Feb. 20, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $2,000,000 of convertible bonds. Business—The man- 
ufacture of precision parts and subassemblies for air- 
craft, missile and other industries. The company also 
produces guages and measuring instruments. Proceeds— 
For expansion and acquisition. Office — 9111 Schaefer 
Highway, Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & 
Co., New York City. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/13) 
Jan. 17, 1961 the company announced plans to sell $30,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Office—Richmond 9, Va. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. Bids—Scheduled for June 13 at 11 a.m, (DST). 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for June 8 at 11 a.m. 
(DST) at the Chase Manhattan Bank, One Chase Plaza, 
New York City. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (12/5) 
March 23, 1961, the company announced plans to seil 
$15,000,000 of securities, possibly bonds or debentures, 
Office — Richmond 9, Va. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Broth- 
ers & Hutzler; Goldman, Sachs & Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived on Dec. 5, 1961. 

Walter (Jim) Corp. 
April 17, 1961 it was reported that this company plans io 
sell a minimum of $20,000,000 of debentures. Business— 
The company constructs shell homes, provides credit life 
insurance on home mortgages and operates a chain of 
small loan companies. Office—1500 North Dale Mabry 
Highway, Tampa, Fla. Underwriters—To be named. 


West Coast Telephone Co. 

April 11, 1961 it was stated in the 1960 annual report 
that the company plans to spend $12,000,000 for new 
construction in 1961, most of which is expected to be 
raised by the sale of securities. Office—1714 California 
St., Everett, Wash. Underwriter—To be named. ‘Ine last 
sale of bonds and preferred stock in May and July 1960 
was done privately. The last sale of common on Sept. 
16, 1960 was underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

West Penn Power Co. 

Feb. 10, 1961, J. Lee Rice, Jr., President of Allegheny 
Power System, Inc., parent company, stated that West 
Penn expects to sell about $25,000,000 of bonds in 1962. 
Office — 800 Cabin Hill Dr., Hempfield Township, West- 
moreland County, Pa. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Lehman Brothers, 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Feb. 28, 1961 it was reported that the FCC has approved 
the company’s plan to transfer its Atlantic Cable oysvein 
to a newly organized company, Western Union Inter- 
national, Ine. The plan provides for the issuance by 
Western Union International of about $4,000,000 of sub- 
ordinated debentures and 400,000 shares of class A stock 
to be offered to stockholders of Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. in units of $100 of debentures and ten shares 
of stock. In addition, American Securities Corp., New 
York City, would purchase from Western Union Inter- 
national about 133,000 additional shares of class A stock 
giving American Securities ownership of approximately 
25% of the outstanding class A stock of WUI. Then 
Western Union Telegraph would purchase 250,000 shares 
of class B stock for $100,000 and WUI would sell $4,- 
500,000 of debentures or bonds. Office—60 Hudson St., 
New York City. Underwriter—American Securities Corp. 
(managing). 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $6,500,000 of preferred stock in the third 
quarter of 1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
“The last sale of preferred stock in May, 1998 was 
handled by Smith, Barney & Co., New York and Robert 
W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee (jointly). 


Wisconsin Southern Gas Co. , 
Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported in a company prospectus 
that an undetermined amount of capital stock or bonds 
will be sold in 1961-1962. For the repayment 
of short-term bank loans incurred for property addi- 
tions. Office—Sheridan Springs Road, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(managing). 
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WASHINGTON AND YOU 





BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 


FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 












WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
United States Government today 
is the biggest business in all the 
world. It spends about $100 bil- 
lion a year. This represents the 
budget expenditures, plus social 
security and some other things 
not incorporated in the budget. 

This brings up a question that 
is being asked more and more: 
Why is there a wave of con- 
servatism sweeping across the 
nation’s campuses of higher 
learning? 

Certainly it is not because the 
professors and instructors of the 
colleges and universities have 
started teaching conservatism. 
Perhaps most of them, regard- 
less of the school where they 
teach, are liberal in their 
academic philosophies. 

The real reason for the wave 
of conservatism probably comes 
from the homes of the college 
and university students. The 
mothers and the fathers of these 
students have begun to realize 
that their sons and daughters 
are being shouldered with the 
biggest debt the world has ever 
known. 


Realism Ignored 

Unfortunately for the United 
States Government, particularly 
since the Administration of 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, there have been too 
many starry-eyed college 
fessors scattered through the 
executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

President Kennedy has aug- 
mented the ranks by the dozen 
for policy-making positions. Of 
course some of them come to 
Washington and do a splendid 
job for their government, but 
too many of them have plans— 
on paper—that will solve our 
problems, only on paper. 

The hypothetical plans look 
good from a distance, but they 
fail to measure up many times 
from a practical standpoint. 


Perhaps it is superfluous to 
point it out, but parents of this 
country want their children and 
grandchildren to have the best 
advantages possible. For this 
reason many sacrifices are made 
down through the years. 

It is because the debt of our 
governments—local, state and 
Federal—is getting bigger and 
bigger, that many parents are 
pointing out to their children 
that they will have to make 
substantial sacrifices to help pay 
the mounting costs of operating 
governments at all in the future. 


Washington Calls the Tune 
Why is the United States 
Government the biggest busi- 
ness in the world? It employs 
2,400,000 civilian employees, and 
has 2,500,000 service men under 


arms. It has 2,283 agencies of 
various kinds, and owns mil- 
lions and millions of acres of 
land 

Unfortunately, as it has been 
emphasized here before, the 
lives of the American people 
are being controlled more and 
more from Washington. The 


advocates of centralization of 
power are getting more control 
over the people through grant- 
in-aid programs. 

There are about 100 grant 
programs already in effect. One 
of the biggest and most influ- 
ential programs under consider- 
ation is the Federal-aid-to 
education legislation. Certainly, 
the Federal Government already 
contributes a great deal in Fed- 
eral funds for educational pro- 
grams of various kinds. 


pro- i 


However, the pending proposal 
for teachers’ salaries and for 
classrooms construction is a 
foot - in - the - door proposition 
that would have far-reaching 
effect. 


More to Come 


Some of the other pending 
measures that would affect 
millions of Americans are pro- 
posals to create a Department 
of Transportation, Department 
of Housing and Urban Renewal, 
a new Civilian Conservation 
Corps, a GI bill of rights for 
peacetime veterans, a new 
minimum wage law, increased 
foreign assistance, and a de- 
pressed areas measure which 
has passed both houses. 

While American parents are 
pointing out to their children 
the colossal public debt hung 
around their necks, a small per- 
centage of them apparently are 
beginning to point up this debt 
to their Congressmen. 

A South Carolinian, Senator 
Strom Thurmond, said recently 
that the public debt currently 
stands at about $358 billion, or 
more than $10,000 for every 
family in the United States. The 
major portion of the debt is 
that of the Federal Government, 
which is in excess of $288 bil- 
lion or about $8,745 per family 
unit and about $1,598 per man, 
woman and child in this country. 

Some of the spending advo- 
cates in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and some of the liberals 
in Congress, lightly dismiss the 
public debt, by saying: “We owe 
the debt to ourselves.” 

But that is not altogether ac- 
curate. There are a number of 
foreign governments and agents 
of foreign governments who 
have been buying United States 
Government bonds for years. 

A substantial part of every 
dollar earned by the workers of 
this country goes to paying the 
interest and retirement of the 
debt owed by the local, state 
and national governments. 

The breakdown on who loaned 
the $288 billion to the national 


government recently showed: 
commercial banks, $55.6 billion: 
insurance companies, $11.8 bil- 


lion; mutual savings banks, $6.6 
billion; other corporations, $20.9 
billion; state and local govern- 
ments, $17.7 billion; United 
States investment accounts, $55.3 
billion, and miscellaneous in- 
vestors, $22 billion. The balance 
is in unpaid obligations. 


Defense Costs Not the 
Sole Answer 


Senator Thurmond, who is a 
member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the 
Senate Interstate & Foreign 


Commerce Committee, has made 
a broad study of our national 
debt. He points out that while a 
large part of the national debt 
was rolled up in World War II 
and the Korean War, we have 
made no headway in reducing 
the debt. During the past decade, 
personal income in this country 
increased about 83%, while the 
population rose less than 20% 

Despite the increased personal 
income per capita, however, the 
national debt not only has not 
been decreased, but it has actu- 
ally risen by 14% 

“Many try to excuse our fail- 
ure to at least pay-as-we-go, on 
the grounds ... we must spend 
whatever is necessary to main- 
tain our defense forces in these 
tense times,” said the South 
Carolinian. “Indeed we must 
keep strong at all costs, but we 
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“Hear about the porter 


market, 


can’t blame the increased debt 
on defense. Between 1954 and 
1960, annual major national 
defense expenditures declined 
$1.3 billion, while total expendi- 
tures of the national govern- 
ment increased $19.4 billion. 
“Do we Americans, as Mark 
Twain charged, have two sets 
of morals, one for private lives 
and conduct, and another for 
public conduct? Individually we 
would not sell our child or 
grandchild into bondage for a 
few years of his life to pay for 
our daily wants. Indeed, the 
thought is revolting to us. Is it 
less of a moral outrage when we 
do it collectively through the 
agency of government?” 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.] 


Hayden, Stone Co. 
To Admit Two 


The investment banking firm of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has announced that Joseph A 
Field, Jr. and Lloyd C. Young will 
join the firm as general partners, 
effective May 1. Mr. Field has 
been associated with Hayden, 
Stone & Co. since February, 1960, 
and Mr. Young has been a part- 
ner with Lester, Ryons & Co 


Mr. Young is a former Gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Pacific Coast 


Stock is a former 


Governor, 


Exchange. He 


Vice-President and 





PRESIDENT 


-F 
[PRESIDENT | 


making a killing in the 
J. ©.?” 


committee member of the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms. 

Mr. Young will be located in a 
new Hayden, Stone office ex- 
pected to be opened in the down- 
town metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles and will work with the 
Regional Manager in the over-all 
supervision of the six Southern 
California Hayden, Stone & Co 
offices. 

Mr. Field was formerly 
ciated with Hemphill, Noyes and 
will be a Resident Partner in the 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. office of 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Mr. Young entered the secu- 
rities business in 1927 with E. F 
Hutton & Co. Mr. Field started 
in the financial business in 1946 
in Beverly Hills. 


asso- 


New Putnam Branch 


WEST HARTFORD, Conn.—Put- 
nam & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 1000 Farmington Ave., 


under the management of Ken- 
neth M. White. 
A. G. Tate Opens 
Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MENLO PARK, Calif.—Allan G. 
Tate is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 460 Clare- 
mont Way. 


Woodcock, Moyer Branch 


ARDMORE, Pa. Woodcock, 


Moyer, Fricke & French, Ine 
have opened a branch office at 
105 Coulter Avenue, under the 
management of Charles A. J. 
Gachot, Jr. Mr. Gachot was for- 
merly local manager for Spear, 


Leeds & Kellogg 


CARL MARKS & (‘0 INC 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 


20 BROAD STREET e 


TEL: HANOVER 2-0050 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ¢ 
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. Thursday, 


COMING 


nual Spring party—dinner 





April 27, 1961 


EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 











April 29-May 3, 1961 (Richmond, 
Va.) 


National Federation of Financial 


Analysts Societies 14th annual 
convention at the John Marshall] 
Hotel. 


May 1-3, 1961 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 4lst annual con- 
ference at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel. 


May 4-5, 1961 (Nashville, Tenn.) 


Security Dealers of Nashville An- 
May 4 
Club, 


at the Hillwood Country 


outing May 5 at the Belle Meade 
Country Club. 


May 8-9, 1961 (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Association of 


Stock Exchange 
Firms — Spring meeting of the 


Board of Governors. 


May 19, 1961 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 26th annual spring out- 
ing at the Country Club of Mary- 
land. 


May 19, 1961 (New York, N. Y.) 
STANY Glee Club 7th annual 
dinner dance at the Waldorf-As- 


toria Hotel. 


June 2, 1961 (New York City) 
Bond Club of New York annual 
outing at Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club. 


June 8, 1961 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion annual Field Day at the Ce- 
dar Rapids Country Club (pre- 
ceded June 7 by a cocktail party 
and dinner reception at the Roose- 
velt Hotel). 


June 15, 1961 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 
York annual outing at Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. 


June 22-25, 1961 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada annual meeting at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta. 


Oct. 9-10, 1961 (Denver, Colo.) 


Association of Stock Exchange 

Firms, Fall meeting of Board of 

Governors at the Brown Palace 

Hotel. 

Oct. 15-18, 1961 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 


American Bankers Association an- 
nual convention. 


Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1961 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 

Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at Hollywood 
Beach Hotel and the Diplomat 
Hotel. 
Dec. 4-5, 
National Association of 
Savings Banks 15th annual 
year meeting. 


(New York City) 
Mutual 
mid- 


1961 


Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Industries 
W. L. Maxson 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone number is 


CAnal 6-3840 
LERNER 2 c0. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 





